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To S, C. 

Dear SavilEj— When I published two little 
volumes of State Trials two years ago I 
dressed my Introduction to Gerald, for reasons 
which will be sufficiently obvious to tou. On 
the advice of my friends^ particularly of my 
publisher, I am now^ publishing two more similar 
volumes, and I venture to address my Intro- 
duction to you; because there is no man, and. 
Gerald will agree with me in this, wlio 
represents better than you the kind of reader 
whose favourable opinion I value. 

I need not repeat what I said before about 
the methods I have followed in compiling: tlie 
following pages. But there are one or two 
unconnected points to which I should like to 
draw your attention. 

To begin with, all the trials in these voluines, 
with one important exception, come out of Howell . 
I remember one of my former reviewers said tiia.t 
Howell afforded material from which an infinite 
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numbei' of volumes such ns these miglit l>e 
abstracted, and kindly expnsssed n cd‘ 

seeing many more of them. At ihe time 1 
rather agreed with him as to tlu* ease with 
which material suitabh* for my purpose might 
be found in the cjiiarry from wdiieh 1 hnv(* dug, 
I regret to say I havt‘ now eluanged my opinitm. 
The conditions attaching to my s(‘leetioii of' 
trials are such that I believe I have rmnv wry 
near to exhausting my supply* 11 le wa>rk of 
selection has proved increasingly difllenlt, and 
I only know of one trial, Lord (ieorge <h»rdon*s 
to wit, which I would publish di<l space |)crmit. 
For my purposes a trial must inier<’sling, my 
test for which is that it must inier<’st mv ; it tnust 
not be necessarily disgusting, though it may 
contain a good deal of coarseness; ami alKivi* all 
it must be short Read your Ilowdl all throiigh, 
my dear Savilc, and let me knew if you ran 
detect any unworked seams in my mine. You 
shall have a dinner with a guest for every triiil 
you provide. 

As to the trials themselves, I have not much 
to say. 1 like them all very much except imt\ 
Let me know what you thisik about Perry and 
Barnard. What was the true truth of iliose 
stories ? All the attainable facts for answering 
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tlu* question are before you, and I defy you to 
mak(^ any reasoimbly satisfactory answer. I 
am content to leave the former story where the 
anonymous ‘authority' leaves it; I guess that 
Barnard was guilty, but it is a very odd case. 
Orecn s trial is, of course, a mere fragment; if it 
nmuses you at all (it will rather shock you), let 
me entreat you to read all the other Popish Plot 
trials (they fill about two of Howell's volumes), 
and then to yield to the temptation of attempt- 
ing to explain the Plot. There is a pretty task 
for some one 1 Say a retired judge enjoying 
a competent pension. The Annesley case is a 
frngxncnt, too, and I wish I knew what happened 
to llu^ Wandering Heir. Personally, I like the 
t rial Tiuich better than Readers novel, or than the 
picturc*s<jue accouirt of the story to be found in 
Peregrine Pickle; but I am no fair judge. 
OhstTve how tlie villain of the piece dies a peer 
of Great Britain and of Ireland ; in full enjoyment 
of splendid debts, and surrounded by a superfluity 
of Imirs, It is curious, is it not ? how these two 
little volumes seem to revolve round Pall Mall. 
From the United Service Club, past the Star and 
Garter (which I never noticed before), along to 
Cleveland Place, the whole street comes within 
my purview. An atrocious murder, a most 
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(U,src]Hitnl)l<> wfinslHUj'htcr, .iu<i i 

improper liiiuiliuiy ! 'ViiiuhT «r pri (< r to 

live in Pi<*radilly ! 

One of my trials f nnisi spirially tn^Urr, ;tn«! 
that is IIh‘ first, that of Kssi x. Ilra.r \-Ae 
notice that this is a serious mafirr. and that 1 
am publishing n hitherto iiiipnidi»»hi <1 mh, I n%u 
very proud of it, and wish to grt all tfo rtf dd 
for it that f can. Ilowmurh 1 tii’srrvr e* an<»tlo i 
matter. It may !)e said to luive hern lumight lo 
light by Sped<itng ; and eonld nut have hrni 
published hen* ha<l it not hf'en tdr the eonrfr»v 
and kind!U‘ss of Lor<l l‘ollematdif. wfin all<«urd 
me to take the* mh. nwny from its romanto' 
dwelling-place, and treat it as though it %%rrr 
my own. The people who have got flic iner^t 
things in England are rf*a!ly a?iUfnisfnng|y 
generous about tlnnn. 

With my compliments to (ierald, I rritiiiiti, 
ever yours truly, 

HAEIIY STEPHEN. 

107 Pi00AX)iLi:.Y, 

31 se OMer Wl. 
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THE EARL OF ESSEX, 1600 

HELMINGHAM MS, 

THE EARLS OF ESSEX AND SOUTHAMPTON 

Robert, the second Earl of Essex, is the most 
splendid example of the intrigues of the 
Elizabethan period whose ambitions were all 
purely personal. He never identified himself 
effectively and consistently with any settled 
policy. His trial is not therefore, like Raleigh's, 
Lady Lisle’s, or Lord Russell’s, so much an 
incident in the solution of any great political 
question, as the culmination of a series of 
intrigues, carried on when intrigues were the 
main part of politics as they never were before, 
or have been since, and carried on unsuccessfully. 
Born in 1567, and brought up under the guardian- 
ship of Lord Burghley, he had experienced nearly 
every possible phase, of court favour and disgrace, 
had taken a not undistinguished part in war by 
land and sea, and had studied foreign affairs in a 
diligent and practical manner, when, in 1596, 
he was placed in command of the land forces 
despatched in that year in an expedition against 
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Spain, The result wa.s tiu* arhirveineni t>f his 
chief military feat — the capture ol ( atiiz. the 
next year he led an expedition, the so called 
^Islands Expedition/ to the Azores, where he 
was less fortunate. On both the occasions it is 
to be observed that he f(‘ll out with his old rival 
Raleigh, who was his colleague on one oecasioiu 
and his subordinate on another. On his return 
home his influence with iiie i}neen declincil, 
and his opposition to the Cecils, alnsady (»f sonn* 
standings grew more pronounec<i. In March 
1599, however, h<‘ was, at his own wish, 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ivi’iaiui, the 
importance of the post having been gn-atly 
increased by the success of O'Neibs n*b<dlioin 
His proceedings there were not successful ; hikI 
after having made peace wdth O'Neil, he left 
Ireland for England in disohedienee to ihr 
Queens orders at the ctid of Septemh<*r in the 
same year. On his return In* was jihuMui unch r 
arrest, and in June ibOO was at ^"ork 

House before a specially constituted court, 
practically for the two above* oflenc*«*s. The 
case was argued against him by ('oki‘ and Bacon, 
and he was sentenced to he dismissed from all 
his offices and to be ctmfnuMl to bNsex IliHiHC 
during the QiHa‘n s pleasure. He was restored 
to liberty in August, hut his efforts to recover 
royal favour were fruitless ; and after lriut«>roua 
but unsuccessful dealings with ,Iames vi. of 
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Scotlaiul, the point of which was to induce him 
to urge his claim to the succession by force;, he 
(‘uierecl into the proceedings described in this 
trial.^ 

FIknhv WhiothksleY;, third Earl of Southamp- 
ton (1 was the second son of the 

’ I leave to refor any of my readers who are desirous 
to obtain the latest information on the liidden politics of the 
period of this trial to Mr, Martin Hume’s recently published 
TrmHfm and Plot (Nisbet and Co., 3001). Beyond saying 
that I have studied the chapters bearing on this trial (chapters 
xi an<l xii) with the greatest interest and instruction, lam not 
qtialified to express any serious opinion of the merits of this 
work. Bvit taking advantage of Mr. Hume’s labours, the 
politica.1 position of the two chief parties in England previous 
to Khh(vx’h disgrace may be very roughly summarised thus. 
Cecil, supported by the old nobility, but firmly determined to 
support the Anglican Ohurcb, favoured an informal Belgic- 
Spanish alliance, l^lssex relied on the English Puritans, the 
Huguenots, and a Scottish -French alliance. James had the 
upper haml of his own Presbyterians sufficiently to enable him 
to attiunpt to conciliate the Catholics, including the I'ope, in 
order to put pu'SHure on 'Elimbcth so as to force her to favour 
his HUCci'Hsion. Tyrimc naturally looked to the Jesuit party 
in Spain and to their iniluence over Philip iii. to enable him 
to withstand English influence. This situation, complicated 
by iniiuitoand carefully conc<jalcd cross-currents, gave ground 
to Essex for accusing Cecil of favouring the Infanta, Philip’s 
half-sister, and to (’ecil for accusing Essex of wishing to seijze 
the crown for himself. T’ho positions of Cecil and Tyrone 
will probably procure most sympathy from the modern 
Englishman ; but the whole matter is, I suppose, profoundly 
obscure. It certainly raises in an extreme form the question 
of the oonnootion between private morality and public 
politics. 
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second earl, whom he succcfdcd in i.iSI. ntiti 

thereupon became the w.'U'cI <>1 the Kiny. pi.nti 

cally of Lord Burghley. Aftcn- some Hwe spent 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he rnt. re.i 
Gray’s Inn in l.a8<). The n<-xl year In- ".a- 
introduced to the court, at tlic ap* <d srvrtit«’<"u. 
and laid the foundation of his friendsfjip wjIIi 
E ssex. After seven years of tanirt iifo. hr look 
part in Essex’s expeditions to ( adi/* an<l ihr 
Azores as a volunteer; and on nd-urnini;’ to rourt, 
was appointed to a subordinati* plaec in an 
embassy sent to Paris under Sir H(»hert C ’rril in 
1598. Pie followed Ks.si’x to Ireland in 
but Elizabeth refused to allow him to Ur a|> 
pointed general of the horse. In July lUoo lie 
went to Ireland to attempt to persuade . 

the new deputy, to use the army In* hud nt In’* 
disposal against BUizabeth. His pari of tlo' 
development of the plot is indicnied in thiH trmi 
On Cecil’s intervention the punishineid of driilh 
to which he was sentenced was eommul«ol to 
imprisonment for life ; but he was releaHrtl «tn 
the accession of James i. (IfkKl), aiul reverent io| 
Earl of Southampton. Other murks of royiti 
favour followed, and he was frt'CjUentiy eiiipl«tyril 
in public affairs, though generally mily on rrrr 
monial occasions. He helped io fotiiicl tin* 
colonies of Virginia and Bennmia, and to wrnd 
Hudson to explore for tin* North »weHt Puggngr, 
His most important participation in public ntliiiM 
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in later life^ consisted of his opposition to 
Buckingfuam, and his participation in the attack 
on Bacon. He was well known throughout his 
life as a patron of literature, and is now chiefly 
remembered as having been a liberal patron to 
Sliakespcare, who refers to him in many of his 
sounets, and dedicated to him others of his less 
well-known works. 

It is impossible to give any account of Essex's 
trial without reierring to the most remarkable 
man contiected with it. It is equally impossible 
to discuss the part played in it by Bacon ( 1561 - 
within the compass of a few lines. I 
suppose one may safely take Macaulay as leading 
counsel for the prosecution, so to speak, and 
Speckling, of eoiu*se, represents the leading and 
any number of junior counsel for the defence. 
It would not be (piite fair to put Macaulay’s case 
in the: form of (pioiations from his famous essay, 
but 1 think his views may be analysed thus. 
Bacon was guilty of ingratitude and treachery in 
taking the part he did against Essex ; for when 
Bacon’s fortune was still to make Essex was at 
the height of his court favour, but he made 
Bacon his intimate friend, did his best to procure 
him professional promotion, tried to procure him 
the wife he wanted (though she was the future 
Lady Coke, see vol i. pp. 14, 15), and gave him 
a valuable estate, so that at the time of the trial 
whatever success Bacoix had achieved was in a 
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large measure due to Essex’s efforts. On 
other hand^ as long as Essex was prosperouSj, 
Bacon served him with all his powers; as 
tide turned. Bacon began to look round for* 
another patron. At the crisis of Essex’s fate, 
time of his lord-lieutenancy in Ireland, he dis- 
covered that other patron in Elizabeth, to whom 
he gradually transferred his allegiance ; at last^ 
when Essex’s affairs were desperate and his ruiir 
assured, not only did his friend fail him, but he 
appeared as his accuser; not only did he appear 
as his accuser, but he disgraced himself and his 
profession by exaggerations of Essex’s guilt whiclx 
he knew to be untrue, and which he intended, 
should debar Essex from the Queen’s mercy « 
In reply to this, the more general part of this 
accusation, I cannot refrain from quoting a pas- 
sage from Evenings with a Reviewer^ vol. i. p. 
180 :— 

^ You see, therefore, that upon my view of the matter, 
everything is plain and natural. There is nothing- 
strange to account for. According to Bacon’s seal© 
of duties, the degrees were — first, your God; next, 
your king and country; then your friend; last, your- 
self. For a long time all these duties drew in a line. 
Essex, when they first became acquainted, seemed the 
likeliest instrument for the service of religion and the 
state. While he was moving in that direction. Bacon 
strengthened him for the service with the full force 
of his own counsel and industry. When he began 
to look aside from the path. Bacon laboured to keep 
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him in it. When he swerved^ Bacon laboured to win 
him hack. When he got fatally astray. Bacon laboured 
to arrest his course, and to keep him quiet, if he could 
not keep him right. When this, too, was hopeless, 
and his fortunes became dangerously involved, Bacon 
still laboured to save him from becoming desperate. 
When at last he turned quite round and was coming 
headlong in a direction exactly opposite to that along 
whicli they had both begun, and one still continued 
to travel. Bacon withstood him to his face. When 
the act of so withstanding him raised against the 
government discontent and disaffection, Bacon stood 
forward to take his own share of the odium, and 
would not (for fear of what men might say) shrink 
from justifying cause which he knew to be just.’ 

Going more into particulars, Spedding points 
out that Essex’s rebellion appeared at the time 
far more dangerous than we know that it was. 
Immediate investigation by the most capable 
persons who could be trusted was imperative; 
and for Bacon to have refused his services to 
the Queen, that is, to his country, would have 
resembled the refusal of a soldier to fight for 
her. The confession of Essex’s confederates 
revealed a state of things which made the im- 
mediate trial of Essex a necessity (the rebellion 
was on the 8th, the trial on the 19th, the execu- 
tion on the 2r)th of February); and with Bacon’s 
knowledge of the case, and considering the 
necessity of proving Essex’s guilt, not only to 
the court, but to the country, he had no 
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choice but to appear in tiie trial, Spedding’s 
vindication of Bacoifs conduct of the ease is 
too elaborate for me to indicate its nature iiere ; 
but I may perhaps be allowed to say tliat it setnns 
to me to dispose completely of Macaulay’s attack. 
In conclusion of tliese preliminary remarks, 
I have to dwell a little on the origin of the 
following report. It is practically a transcript 
of a hitherto unpublished ms., whicli pndty 
certainly represents the report of an intelligent 
eyewitness, I should suppose a barrister, made 
from notes taken in court. The ms. is admirably 
written in what I am informed is the character- 
istic court hand of the period, and hears on its 
first page, 'Lionel Tolmach — idOO, of Bently.* 
It has been in the possession of the Tollemachc 
family since it was written, and is now at 
mingham, and is the property of Lord Tolle- 
mache, to whose courtesy and generosity my 
readers are indebted for the curiosity of the 
following pages. As the 'rollemaches are con- 
nected with the family of Lord Essex, that is to 
say, the PRizabethan Earl, not the present one, 
Spedding surmises that the mh. was written 
expressly for Lionel Tollemachc, and tliat the 
writer paid particular attentionto Plssex’s speeches 
and behaviour. Here Spedding^s customary <lili- 
gence fails him for once, as the connection 
between the Tollemaches and Devereux did xiot 
take place till a much later period. It may also 
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be added that there are several other similar 
MS. accounts of the same trial in the British 
Museum^ though whether or how far they may 
be treated as containing the same report I am 
not in a position to say. The chief points in 
which the following report differs from the ms. 
is that contractions have been expanded^, a 
few obvious mistakes have been corrected;, such 
corrections being marked by square brackets, 
and I have arranged the stops and paragraphs 
according to the modern fashion in such matters. 

The historical interest of the ms. lies in the 
facts, firstly, that it arranges the witnesses in a 
different order from that followed in the ordinary 
account ; secondly, that it increases the import- 
ance of the part in the trial played by Bacon. 
As to the first matter, the reader must bear in 
mind that when Essex came into court, he was not 
aware that the Government could prove anything 
against him except his conduct at his own house, 
and in the city. This he might hope to excuse 
])y his first plea of the necessity for self-protec- 
tion against his personal enemies; but at the 
end of Coke's opening speech he learns that 
the Government know of the plotting at Drury 
House, and as the witnesses are called he finds 
they can prove it. This throws him back to his 
second plea, that his intention was only to pro- 
cure an opportunity for a personal appeal to the 
Queen. As to Bacon, the ms. shows that twice 



over the real point of the case was in <lang(T 
of being hidden by the mass of irrelevancics, 
of which it so largely consists, and on hotfi 
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j I occasions Bacon comes to ih(‘ res(*ue, aiul r<'- 

f, I stores the main line of the argunnnit. Tin* 

: ■ procedure follow^ed was plainly of the loos<*si 

! possible kind. Essex was defending himself 

more or less at random, and (*oke’s had ti*inp<*r 
and virulence led him to follow up his enemy 
wdierever he went. If Bacon's <’ooi head and 
clear mind did not procure the verdiel, 
must at all events have bet‘n a nuist iitiportant 
feature in the trial. To show how tin* dillerenees 
betweeit the various reports hear on the trial, or 
to discuss its details further, w^onld he out of 
place here; but if any of my rendi'rs feel inelincil 
to look further into a most curious story, IIhw 
will find in Spedding's Letters and Life of lUmm 
the best critical account of a trial with which I 
am acquainted. I have drawn on that ae<*ount 
1 with some freedom in the notes to this trial ; it 

is also from the smuic wa>rk that I learned of the 
existence of the Helmingham mh. 
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THE HELMINGHAM MS. 

The Arraignment^ conviction and condemnation of 
Eoh. Earle of Emix, and Ilenrie Bark of South- 
ampton houlden at Weatininster the XIXth. of Febr. 
U)00 Reg. before the Lord high Steward^ 
appoynted for that daye beeing the Lord Treasurer 
of England, as followeth : — 

There was built for that daye at the upper end of 
Westminster Hall a Scaffold in forme of a Court or 
Tribunall some ij yards high, and about vi yardes 


^ Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, and Baron Buck- 
hurat (I53(,)"l()08), was the son of a wealthy knight of Sussex. 
In Mary’s reign he sat in the House of Commons for Westmore- 
land ; in Elizabotii’s, for East Grinstcad and Aylesbury. He 
was created Lord Buckhurst in 1507, the year after his father’s 
death, and was Huliscquently ctnidoyed on various diplomatic 
misBions. He also sat as a Commissioner in the trials of the 
Duke of Norfolk, Anthony Babington, and the lilarl of Arundel. 
Ho was nominatotl ns a. Commissioner for the trial of Mary 
Queen of ^cots; and though ho did not sit at her trial, he was 
sent to Fothcringhay in 358{> to announce to her the sentence 
of death. He was sent to Holland in 1587, after Leicester’s 
expedition, to explain to the Dutch that Elissaheth was unable 
to afford them any more assistance; but on Elizabeth chang- 
ing her mind, he was disgraced. Ho was, however, soon 
restored to favour, and succeeded Burghloy as Xjord-Treasurer 
in 1509. contijmed in favour in James’s reign, and was 
created Earl of Dorset in 1603. He bxiilt a great part of 
Knole Houko as it now stands. In his youth he wrote a 
certain <iuantity of poetry, of which The Mirror^ or rather 
the earlier part of it, is the best-known work. 
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s<iiuir6, on the west parte wliereef was erected a 
Clouth of Estate, under which the t.or<i Hig'h 
Ste warden f^race representing Her Maiesties person 
did sitt as Judge; on each side of that t'haire of 
Estate weare Arras hanginges, without auie other 
seates. On the South and North partes of this Court 
weare Benches lined with greem* Cloth, f()r the« Feers 
to sitt uppon, whoe weare placed in llieir Order, eche 
observinge a second coitrse with the like on the 
opposite parte. As first tlu^ anncicuitest in Nohillitie 
or Highest in Dignitie ; on the Sotith j>arte heinge 
the right hand of the Lord High Steward, then the 
next anneientest on the North pnrif* the left 

hand, and so hy tourne to tin* iowc'st. ( )ii the East 
parte opposite to the (’haire of Estate was framed a 
barre or pewe rayled r<mn<l for tlu^ twee prysoners. 
On the North side whereof was tlu^ Entrance into Vi* 
Court which w'as leadd too hy a hunge thdlerii' aland 
10 foot wide ofcquall bight wth. the <’onrt , renching«' 
as farre as from the (hnnmon place, where tlie ascent 
was some 10 sUires. In the middest of this Court 
was raised a s<|uare table about one fioote higlier then 
the Ground of the Scaffold, covered with greene clotfi, 
about which was lett in a narrt)we place where the 
Judges and Queen es Counsell sate;, before the priHoners 
and peers : so as they sate uppon the same Ihjore, the 
Feers ami prysoners trode on. At the Fpper side td’ 
this Table before the Lor<i Highe SUward was cult in 
a little pewe for the Clerkes of the Oowne to sitt in, 
which weare twoe; And the Serganto of ye Mace 
laye uppon the Table ready to Summon the Cotirt and 
Convey Evidences as nee<l re<iuired. The Judges 
weare devided some sittinge <m the South soma on the 
Northe side of the Table before ya Fears, 
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They were tliese. 

The Two (hieeff Justices ^ The Queen es Counsell 
Lord ChecfF Baron" sate before the prysoners 
ffustice (iawdye’** (p. 15) and were : 

J ustice IFenner (p. 15) Sergeant Yelverton ^ (p. 16) 
Justic,e Wahnesly^'(p. 15) Mr. Attorney^ (p. 16) 
Baron C]earke*^(p. 16) Mr. Solicitor Mr. Bacon 
Justice Kingsmill 7 (p. 16) Mr. llecorder*. 

hi the morninge about H or 0 of the clocke (most 

' l*’ophain, L. C. J., aud Anderson, C. J., see vol. i. p. 10. 

Sir ‘William I’eriam (d. 1604) was apparently educated at 
Exeter Oollogc, Oxford, and his arms are to be found in the 
windows of the Middle Temple Hall. Otherwise nothing is 
known of him till he was made a serjeant in 1570, two years 
after which he was raised to the bench in the Common Pleas. 
He took part in the trials of Mary Queen of Scots (1586), Lord 
Arundel (1580), and Sir John Perrot (1502). In 1593 he 
became Chief Baron, in the enjoyment of which office he 
di(Hl in 1()()4. His third wife (who had had two previous 
hnsbauds) was the benefactor of Balliol. 

Sir Francis Gaw<ly (d. 1G0(>) was admitted to the Inner 
Tcm|>le in 15-10, and made serjeant in 1577, and Queen’s 
H(irjcant in in whicli capacity he opened the case against 
Mary (Jvieen of Scots (1586), and took part in the proceedings 
against Davison (1587). In the next year he succeeded his 
brotlnsr as a judge of the Queen’s Bench, and took part in the 
trials of I'errot in 1502, of Essex at York House (1600), and of 
Hahiigh (1()03). He became Chief Jxistice of the Common 
Ideas in 1605, Fohh suggestH that he owed his first promotion 
to the marriage of his (laughter with Hatton’s nephew, and 
his second to the marriage of that daughter’s daughter to 
Rich, tie.' second Earl of Warwick ; he also points out that a 
Hotniiwhat hiept remark in Raleigh’s trial (vol. i. p. 37) is the 
only Hptu'oh of Cawdy’s to bo found in the reports of the state 
trials in which ho took part. 

^ Edward Fenner (d. Bill) of the Middle Temido was made 
a serjeant in 1577, and became a judge of the King’s Bench 
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part of the Peers being heiVn-ts llie I^>; High 

Steward repayred to the Hall with 7 inaHeH arnl a 
longe white Rodd borne before him u<a^(mipanied 
with the Rest of the Peers, Havirig(‘ the Lo: I’homas 
Howard, Constable of the Tower, who about halfean 
hower after the Peers w'eare sett brought Roixul Lrle 

in 1500. The only remarkable trial with whieh lu* st'eniH to 
have been in any way connected IxiHidew the prenent otu\ waw 
that of John Udall (1500), 1 .^tate Trmi.% hi07. 

Sir Thomas WalincHley (Ibl^T-lblti*), horn of a 
Lancaahiro family, was called at LincohfH Inn in 1507, and 
made a acrjcaiit in 1580. lie representc’d his nativet county 
in the XIouho of Common.s in 158S, and was raisisl to tin* 
JJench in th(5 (lommon Th’us in 1580. He sat on tlnH^nn 
mission which tried Khh(‘x at York House (lOOO), and on that 
which tried the persons accuHe<l (»f complicity in the ‘H.v** ' 
plot (1()03, see vol. i. pp. 4, 5). When Halvin’s caiu^ was 
argued in the House of I.iordH h<*, alone of the jtidg^'s, <iiHHente«! 
from the judgment of the majority. He kept an uceotint* 
book of his expenses on the Western Circuit during five years, 
which is curious {Oamd.cn MucMinpf vol. iv.), and Ht‘e M/.w, 
vol. vi. p. 100. 

^ Sir Robert Clarke (d. 1000) was called at Lineoln's Inn in 
1568, and was made a Raron of the Kxch<»(iuer in 1587. He 
tried Udall for libel at Croy<lon in 1500, 1 *SVf/5: Trinifi, hi77. 

Sir Ceorgo ICingHinill (d. 1606), the grandson of a ju<lge 
in the time of Henry vn., was calknl in lf>67, became st'rjeani 
and Queen’s serjeant in the year 1504, and was raiMe<J ti» tin* 
Bench in the Common Pleas in 1500, 

Sir Christopher Yelvorton (1535-1 OPi), coming of a legal 
family, ontorod Cray’s Inn in 155‘2. He represented North’ 
amptonshire in the House of Commons more than once, was 
appointed Recorder of Northampton before 157*^, Speaker In 
1597, and became a serjeant in 1580, and Qtn*en’s serji^ant, in 
which capacity ho appeared in this trial in 1508. He Ijecame 
a judge in the King’s Bench in 1601, and was knighted on 
the accession of James i. 

^ Sir Edward Coke (1562-1634), see vol. i, p. Ki 
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of Essex witli axe borne before bim^ the Edge from 
him^ and Sir William Woodliouse brought presentlie 
after him, Henry Erie of Southampton. The Erie of 
Essex was apparrelled in a Blacke Satten Sute^ a 
wrought vellvett Gowne of the same coullour^ a blacke 
ffelt hatt faced with vellvett, a Ruffe Band with a 
Syngle sett, and a fall underneath it. The Erie of 
Southampton hadd'on a Sadd ooullered sute of ffustian 
or like stuffy a Gowne of Cloth with longe slender 
sleeves wherein he held his handes for the most parte 
of that dayo. When the Erles mett they saluted 
eche other at the Barre with Kynde and cheerefull 
salutacion. The Erie of Essex, his Countenance was 
all that dfiye verie clieerfull and confydent. The 
other Erles somewhat sadd, but without dismay: 
when they weare entred the Barre, the Axe was sett 
before them next to the Erie of Essex, and so con- 
tynewed. 

The Oourte beinge sett one of the Sergants of 
the Mace made an Oyes, sayinge. The Lo: Highe 
Steward straightly cliargoth and commandeth all 
persons present to keepe sylence, and heare her 
Maities. Commyssions readd oppon payne of Imprison- 
ment. Then weare ij Commissions readd : The first 
Commission autthoriziuge the Lo: Highe Steward to 
be Judge of their Causes. The other of Oyer and 
terminer of Treasons, fiellons, etc. By vertue whereof 
the Inditementes weare founde. 

Then made ho a second Oyes sayinge. The Lo: 
Highe Stewardc cliargeth and C'ommandeth allJustices, 
Commissioners and other persons which have anie 
writtes to them directed, by the Lord Highe Steward 
for the Certifyinge of anie Inditementes that they 
retourne their writtes, and bringe in their Indite- 
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mentis before tbe Lord llighe Steward open payin' 
tliat sliall followe thereon. Then the Serfcaut loade 
another Dyes sayiu^e Livetenannti^s of tin*! lo%ver 
retournc thy writ to thee directed, and thini livetenant 
of the Tower hrinp^e in thy prysoiierK, ilol)ert Krh* of 
Essex and Mein*y Erie of Southampton acc{)rdeinf*‘<' 
to the teiiour of the same precept to the Barre. 'ilien 
the Sei*e^ant made another Oyes, sayiniife Seri^mnt at 
Arrnes, retorne thy precept of narncH onto the(V) 
directed of Earles, Vicountes, Barrous, Beers of Robert 
Erie of Essex and Henry Erie of Southampton accord- 
inge to the tenor of the sjinu'. pre<‘ept. 

Then inakin.ice another ()y<‘s, he said, all Erles, 
Vicountes, Barons, Beers of this KiNalim* of En^’land, 
sommoned to be he<^re this daye. for the triail of 
Robert Erie of Essex and Henry Erie (d'Sowthainpton, 
Aunsweare to your nanujs as yon shalhe calhsl and 
hecreaboutes the Erie of Essex saiil, i\Iy Lordes I 
could have thoufj^ht and wisht that this matter might 
have bonn rather censored in the Starre ( :haml>er, as 
a mysdeineanour then heani heare as a matter of 
treason. To which nothinge was aunsworeil InR the 
Lordes called as followetli 

1. Edward Erie of Oxford. 2. (iilh. Erie of Shres» 
bury. 8. William Erie of Darby, 4. Henry Erie of 
Worster. />. George Erie of Cumberland, (i Robert 
Eide of Sussex- 7. Edward Erie of Hartford. 
8. Henry Erie of lancolue. 8. (duirles Erie, of 
Nottingham. 10. The Vieount Binden. IL The 
Lord de la Ware. 12, Edward la^rd Morley. 
18. Henry Lord Cobbam. 14. Edward Lord Stafford, 
15. Thomas Lor<l Gray Wilton. Kh Jidm 

Lumly. 17. Henry Lord Winscu’e. 18. Robert Lord 
Rich. 19. Thomas Lord Darcy. 20. William laird 
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Sliandowes. 21. George Lord Hunsden. 22. Oliver 
Lord St. Jolin. 23. Thomas Lord Burleigh. 24. 
William Lord Compton. 25. Thomas Lord Howard.^ 
I'o their call they aiinswered everie one (Heare) 


^ ThcHO pe(}rs wore, I sujypose, all those who were con- 
veniently available, and as was likely to be the case, many 
of tlumi wore connected with Essex, and most of them to one 
another, ''rhey were all courtiers, and could probably at the 
titnc have all been classified as Essex’s friends or enemies. 
Among the former we may reckon Lord Ghandos (Sliandowes), 
who visited Essex at his house on the morning of the day of 
his insurrection, whose son was arrested as one of Essex’s 
accomplices, hut liberated without being tried, and to whose 
niece, Elizabeth Brydges, Essex had paid sufficient attention 
to arouse the jealousy of the Queen; also perhaps the Earl 
of Suffolk, who had been knighted by Essex on his Cadiz 
expedition. The latter included the Eai‘1 of Nottingham, the 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Burleigh, and above all Lord Grey. 
Nottingham, bettor known as Lord Howard of Effingham, had 
insisted on returning liome after Essex had taken Cadiz, 
without a.ttcm})tlng to intercept the Spanish treasure fleet, 
and a deflnito (luarrel had arisen in consequence. Burleigh 
(eldest son of the great Burleigh) no doubt shared in the 
family feelings alnnit Essex, and had in fact seized the 
opportunity of an absence from his post of President of the 
Council of the North for taking a leading part in the suppres- 
sion of Essex’s insurrection. Grey, after serving under Essex 
in the Azores expedition, had quarrelled bitterly with both 
Essex and Southampton in Ireland, and a few weeks before 
the trial had been committed to the Fleet for assaulting 
Southampton iri the street. It was indeed this assault which 
gav<i Essex an opportunity of declaring that his life had been 
in danger. Essex’s rclationfl to Lords De La Ware and Morley 
were certainly of a <lclicato kind, as he had to some extent 
implicated their sons in his treasonable schemes. Altogether 
it seems prohal)le that Essex would have had a fairer trial if 
ho had not been tried by his peers. It is a curious example of 
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and made their appearance; ahont, the <*all of the 
Erie of ^\^orster the Eric of Essex iriiei-rupfed the 
Sergaiit speakinge to this elT(‘ct, .My Loni Hi^he 
Steward I desire to be resolved in this p<iiiit that 
whereas everie jndvato man at his trial I id' lite ntnl 
death by a Jurie of xii men may have his idtaUengf* to 
suche of the Eik) nest as he thinketh inieijuall or not 
indifferent in his cause. Hot* whether I and my 
fellowe the Erie of Sowthampton Suhniitiingi^ our- 
selves here to tlie cotmoences of thvso honoralde 
men maye not likewise have onr idiallenge onto soche 
of them as wee known to he<^. our professed enetiiU4’H. 
Aunswere was made, tha.t it was innan* scene that 
there should bee anie (diallenp' admitted of stu'he 

the exciting nature of the politics <>f the tinu* find out of {.hr 
peers who tried this case three hiol heiat in {muhh* 

themselves: one had a curimis fainilv’ history, two were ta 
come very nearly to Khsux’h end, and th«^ ( taptain of the Uuard 
to the same end. The Earl of KhrewHlmry had Ix'on iutprimined 
by the Star Chamber in inPH f<»r harsh thndiiigH wdb his 
tenants; the Earl of Itertford had he<*n ileprivt’d <if Ids tithi 
of Duke of Somerset by a special Act, of Parliananit (b Kdvv , vn ) 
after the downfall of his father the Prot.<‘e,tor, Imi was rcHtouHl 
to the peerage by Elimbctli; by lu'r too lie was impi’i.Mmrd <»n 
account of hia marriage with I^ady (JatlH'i ine (Jri'y ; Lord I hi 
La Ware was the son of tlie llrat or tioith harun who was 
disabled by Act of Larliameut from Hucceeding to Ihk imele, 
the celebrated politician of Henry vnn's ri'ign, on tin' grouinf 
that he had tried to innson him ; Loid Lundoys furfno w#w 
executed for his shans in Asko’s rt-bi'llion (labb), and he wm 
imprisoned for some years in l.bdl) and IbTl, on tin* latter o«m- 
fiion on the ground of complicity with liidohL Ah to Ihdeigb a 
end, and the condemnation of Uroy and t 'obham, see the 
report of Raleigh’s trial in vol. I Hrey <lietl in p’d I iifiitr 
eleven years’ impriHonimmt in the 'Power; (fobbam tlied In 
1018 , having been releaHcil from prison the year before. 
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lionorahle men in this triall. The Erie aunswered 
he was contented and Mr. Attourney vouched a case 
of ye Lord Dacres in the same point against the Erie. 
The Sergnnt proceeded in the demaunding the Lords. 
And after the call ended. The Erles weare commanded 
to hold up their handes. The Erie of Essex with a 
boiild countenance first castinge up his hand sayd I 
have held up my hand to better purpose, and thought 
to have donn so againe ; after the Erie of Sowthampton 
held up his hand. 

Then there weare readd ij severall Inditementes of 
these Erles, the one found before my Lord Mayor 
and Sir John ffortesene. Commissioners with others 
in London. The other before the Lord Cheef Justice, 
Secretaire Harbart and other Justices, Commissioners 
at Westminster to this effect folio winge, viz.. Thou 
Robert Erie of Essex and thou Henry Erie of 
Sowthampton stand indited of Highe Treason in that 
you contrary to your allegiance and fidellitie onto our 
Soveraigue l^ady Queene Elizabeth, etc. not havinge 
the feare of Cod before your eyes and thereonto 
moved by tbe iiistigacion of the devill, didd uppon the 
eight dayo of Ifebruarie, in the 43 yeare of the Raigne 
of our said soveraigno Lady the Queene wickedlie 
imadgine, devise and compasse to take her Maiesties 
person and deprive her of her throne and dignitie, 
and to take awayo the life of her sacredd Maiestie 
and in her Kyngdom Rebellion and sedition to raise, 
and thou the said Erie of Essex to exalt thyself and 
uBurpe the Crowne, to alter and chaimge the present 
state of government and Religion ; And whereas her 
Maiestie of her abundant grace and clemencie the 
same 3 day sent to thee the said Erie of Essex, unto 
thy house the Lord Keeper of the great seale of 
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1 Thomas Kgorton, first iJaroii EIlesnK'ro an 

illegitimate moinlM‘r of an old ( Jlwndtire family, wa ; edueai.i'd 
at BrascnoKC, called to the )>ar, lufcarne Solicitor < haicral in 
1581, and appeansl as such in tin; trial of 'filinyv, who tvas 
tried for complicity* in Bahington's jdot (1585), iht' prooeiMlingH 
against Mary Q'men of Scots (1585), and the trials of Ihivison 
(1587) and Arumlel (1585). He sncceede<l rophnin as 
Attorney-General, and was knighted in 1552, having Coke 
for his colleague as Soliintor, and as Atiorm'V appeansl 
against vSir John Perrot (1552). He h<*came IMasti'r of the 
Rolls in 1.554, and snceeerled Rnckering as I^ord Keep<'!r in 
1555; holding the two ollic<*s together till the (‘ml of the 
Queen’s reign. Aft(T Lord Bnrghhy’s dt*ath he shared with 
Sir Robert Cecil the full coulichmcf* of tloi Queroi (»n all 
matters relating to geins’al politics. He was particularly 
conccrncid in this trial. Ht; seems to lia.v(‘ Iss n an intimat*' 
friend of Kssex; from the first, and to havi' remained faithful 
to him to the last ; his son served under Essex in tin* Azores 
expedition, and in Irolaml, where Im wan killed. Essex was 
committed to his custody at York House; he presided at a 
preliminary meeting of the 8tar Chamber held to vimlkmti* 
the proceedings of tlie Government as against Essex, and at 
the Oommissiou before which Essex was actually tri(*d for his 
proceedings in Ireland. Hen?, to ipiote lifird Camphell, 
‘when he had to sit judicially upon his case,’ In* *ti*mper(M| 
justice with compassion, presttrving a proper medium Ixd-weeii 
the duty of the magi.stratc* and th<‘ generosity of tiu' friimd. 
His share in tlie events connected with i‘lHsex’H insurrection is 
descriliod in the text ; it is to he ohservetl that as he was not 
a peer ho was not a member of the Court After Hu' (^lueen’s 
death Egerton joined in proclaiming Jaimm, who ajipointinl 
him Lord Chancellor, and rais(‘d him to th(‘ pts‘nig(‘ as Ear«>n 
Ellesmere. He was not nyappointed l\Iast(‘r of tlie Bolls, In 
which post he was succiiedcsl by Lord Kinloss, a Hcotoh 
favourite. When Lord Cliaucellor lu^ caustsl t ’alvin’s case' to 
he brought in order to settle the poHitiou of ilus Post' Natl, 
that is, persons horn in Scotland after James’s accession to the 
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of Her Maiesties liousliold.^ Three of her said 
Maiesties Counsell of Estate^ together with the Erie 
of Worster and others to admonishe and to require you 
in her Maiesties name, and uppon your alleageaunce 


throne of England, and took a leading part in deciding it. 
He did what he could to establish the authority of the Court 
of High Oommission, and was prominent in the proceedings 
which led to the dismissal of Coke and the strengthening 
of the royal prerogative. He was discreditably connected 
with the Overbury case, first, by promoting the divorce of 
the Countess of Essex, and next, by participating in the 
acquittal of the .Earl and Countess of Somerset after they 
had boon convicted before him as Lord High Steward. His 
health was failing at the time of his final dispute with Coke, 
and he died at York House in 1617, shortly after having been 
created Viscount Brackley. Apart from politics his reputation 
as a judge stands very high. He was sufficiently interested 
in literature to have been a friend to Spenser, and the first 
representation of Othello before Elizabeth took place at his 
house at l-Iarcfield. 'While Comus was written in honour 
of hia son’s family, it seems likely the infant Milton may have 
met Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. From him were descended 
the Pukes of l^ridgwater, and through the female line some 
thirty-five peers, a list of whom may be found in the Lives of 
the Ohaneellors, concluding with the name of Campbell. 

1 William Knollys, first Earl of Banbury (1547-1032), the 
son of Sir Francis Knollys, the Queen’s early friend and 
constant counsellor, after serving several times in a military 
capacity, was made Comptroller of the Household and a Privy 
Coimcillor on his father’s death in 1590. He was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Knollys on James’s Accession, and 
became ViscouTvt Wallingford in 1616. His wife being a 
Howard, his name was mentioned in connection with the 
Overbury |>oiHoning case, but without damage to his reputa- 
tion. He. became Earl of Banbury in 1626 ; and the paternity 
of his wife’s children was the foxindation of the numerous 
suits culminating in the Banbury case of 1813. 
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to disperce your disordredd oompanies and to repayri^ 
to her ji^raees Court there to open yotir Keverall 
grevaunces, you dispisingc her inaiesties eJeineiu’ie, 
there at the said house imprisoned tlie 8ai<l Coun- 
sellors etc. ondcr the Custodie of Sfc, dohn Davis, 
Knight/rhornasTresham,^ Owen Salisbury and others 
with cominaundcinent that they sliould kill the said 
prisoners yf they offered to escape out of their 
handeS;, or yf thou the said Erie of Essex chauinujd 
to myscarrie in this action of Rebellion. And heere- 
uppon you the said Erie of Essex and Sowthampton 
ac(;ompanied with divers Earles, Barons, Kuight(‘H, 
Esquiers and gentlemen, to th<‘ nomber of Kyx<'i scori* 
armed with sundrie Targattes, daggs, halbert^^s an<l 
divers other unlawfull weapons, the same' niorninge 
issued into her Maiesties cittie of London with purpose 
there to raise tumultes and gather nombers of people 
for the effectinge of your trayterotis att<nnpt and 
thereafter sundrie proclamacions made to th(5 con- 
trarie you the said Erles contynuod in Armen, Killinge 
divers of Her Maiesties subjectes and retorni nge to 
the house of the said Robert Erie of Essex, y<m tberi^ 
refused to yeeld to her Maiesties Liuetenaunt con- 
tynuinge in hostile manner to n^sist the forct* of her 
Maiestie sent to represse and ap|)rehend yoti, 

1 Francis Trosham (15G7-H505), horn of a wealthy (’atlioHc 
family in Warwickshire, oonsortcil with Uh^ oxirenu^ Honmn 
Catholic party from his yotith ; bis c<nuu‘ction with Ehhox’m 
plot, however, fleeniH to have been very much diHapproved 
of by tho Josuits. Re was releasi'd from imprisoninont on 
the payment of a Hubstantial line hy his father, mul lived 
to take m active part in, and probably to betray, the 
Oimpowdor Plot, Ho died in prison before lie could be 
tried. 
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Hie Suxnme of the second Inditeinent was that 
they intended by force to i*emove from about her 
Maiestie some of the Nobillitie and Counsell, to 
surprise the Court and Tower of London, to possesse 
themselves of the Cittie of London and to carrie 
the cittizens in armes for their partie against their 
soveraignes forces. 

In the tyme of the readinge of these Inditementes 
the Erie of Essex behaved himself with a light and 
careles countenance, actinge passions of admiracion 
also as liftinge up his handes and shakinge his hedd 
blessinge himselfe as it weai*e at the straungnes of 
these accusacions, though silent duringe the whole 
time not uttering one word of interruption onlie some 
private speeches he made to the Earle of Sowthampton 
who carried a settled and sober countenaunce. 

Heere the Earles weare willed to hold upp their 
handes againe, and beinge severallie demaunded to 
the Inditementes what they could saye for themselves 
aunswored, Not guiltie, and by whom they would be 
tried Sayd by God and their Peers. The Erie of 
Essex added for his parte he didd nothinge but what 
the Lawe of Nature and reason forced hym onto. 
Heere my Lord Steward seemed rather to excuse his 
sparinge of speeche then purpose to speake muche, 
for though he should have used manie wordes to 
tliem ho sayd yet all should have been to declare 
the occasion of their meetinge and to admonishe them 
of the waiglitines of the cause, they hadd in hand. 
But their Lordships needed not informacion, and so 
he committed the consyderacion thereof to their 
honorable wisdoms. 

Then spake the Queenes Sergant uppon the indite- 
ment, repeatinge with verie little difference the Summe 


thereof^ onlie att the latter ende he afl;',i*:ravate(l tin* 
matter by showhifi^e the lawe in that poynt, ffnr sayd 
he my good Lord I beseech your gra<a\ and you my 
Lorden that he peers to understand that yf anie man 
doe Imt intend the <leath of ye Kinge or to cause any 
sedicion^ it. is Treason and death by th(‘ for the 

Kyngc is the Head of the (anumon W'ealtfi, ainl his 
Subiectes as Members oiiglit to ohaye ami stand with 
hym, hut as for this Rebellion it contaynes manie 
braunc.hes of Higb Treason, wbiedt wilbi^ directlie 
prooved and being found to be soe you -my Ia>rdes 
\vbi(di are I^H'rs are to fmde him guiltie ; Heere be 
shewed the Imrd of Essex wdiat great cause be Inuld 
to Carrie himself graU*fulIi<‘ and dutifullit* to her 
Maiestie, havinge re<*.eavc<l so many high advauma*.- 
ruentes and hountifull guiftes from }hu\ But contrary 
wise tourninge all her favotirs to a ndudlious hand, 
the Erie had conspired in as great a conspiracie as 
Oattalyne, gatheringe all kinde of people onto him 
like Hattalyno, especiallie discontented persoim ns 
Atheystes, papistes etc., to poHsesse Lomhm, ns 
Cattalyne didd Rome ; the difference was (’nttalym' 
had manie followed him in Rome, and Londoti nffortled 
none to follow the Erie, thoughe he souglit to ens-'pe 
into the (’ommons favours and make himseif tlie 
peoples minion. Am hi lion he slneved ho possessed him 
that he could nev(‘r be satisfied, the more favours and 
honours he hadd, the more still he covete<l, and this 
humor ev(»r increased in him, as they sayt^ of tlie 
Orocodill that be groweth still till bis deatln Then 
for my Lordes pro<‘eedinge in ilu^. Cittie be said, You 
my Lordes Admirull and Comber ((bimberland) with 
othei*8 of these honorable peeres kimwe howe it was 
w'hich makes me wonder that Uiey stand tippon tludr 
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trialls without confession. The treasons beinge so 
apparent, for my parte I coniecture that there is some 
further matter in it, but my hope is that God whoe is 
merciful i and hath revealed these treasons will not 
Buffer the rest or anie otlier to the hurt of the state, 
or touche of her Maiesties Royall person, whom I 
beseech (rod longe to preserve from the handes of her 
enemies. Amen cried the Ex-les prisonei-s, and con- 
found their soules that ever wished otherwise to her 
sacredd person. 

Then Mr. Attourney suddenlie risinge upp spake to 
this purpose ; Whereas my Lord of Essex hath affirmed 
tliat he did nothinge but that he was constrayned onto 
by the Jawes of Nature and Reason, I will proove it 
plainlie that it is against the Lawes of Nature, positive 
atid divine, that which he intended to have donn (viz.) 
to take away the prynce from the people and the 
Lordes annoynted from that vice Regencie opon earth, 
whieJi is he<[ueathe(l to suche a sacredd Maiestie. 
Maye it please your grace, the Lord Judges whoe be 
the fathers of the Lawe doe knowe that the intent of 
treason to tlie prince hy the Lawe is death, and it is 
my position that witliout controversie Rebellion is 
more then highe treason, for lie that is giiiltie of 
llehtdlion is guiltie of an intent by the Lawes of this 
land to soeke the destruction of the prince, and that in 
twoe thinges; first in that he will not suffer the pidnce 
to raigue over the people as hy right he ought. 
Setumdly in tluit he liimsclf usurpeth sovereigntie 
whi(':h lie hath no right to. This foundacion laied, I 
am to proove rebellion to bee in this acte against which 
tlieir (.vu?) is no coullour, he that doth usurpe uppon 
tlie princes auctoritie the lawe intendes that he pur- 
posetli the destruccion of the prince. He that doth 
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assemble power against yo princes cornauncienient and 
contyiiewes in armes, no doubt is giiiliie of lligbe 
treason in tisurpiiige tlie }>rin<*es auctoritie ; be that, 
doth levie forces to take anie townCj fort or hoult 
against the prince cominitteth treason. 

But my Lord of Essex intended to take by powerful! 
hand not oulie a towne, hut a cittie, not a ciftie alone 
but London, the cheef cittie, and not oniie l.iond(jn 
but tlic Tower of Loiubni the strengbt of the Realmc ; 
and not oulie the Tower of liomlon, hnt the Roiyall 
pallace and person of the prync,e, and take awaye lun* 
life^ this is against the lawe <)f nature, and it is to he 
counted amongst the cryiiige sinnes, AV.y ipm 
loquitur, 

rieere heinge longe silent with vvonderinge and 
passionate gestures the Erie of Essex spake, (iod Itdt 
me never live or breath, yf ever I thought wors«» U» 
my soveraigne then to myne <nvne, souIe, htit then the 
Lord Ilighe Steward wishinge the Erie not to be too 
eonfideut till be heard all, he replle<l thus, llmi it 
was not affectacion <»r vaingk»rio, nor trust to the 
strengbt of his reason nor anie oppinion that fdiihr^o- 
phie hadd hredd in him, but the innocencie <»f his 
conscience that made him bee confydent. 

Mr. Attorney contynewed this treason was Armnta 
iniquitaHiiiidL premeditated, for there was a litih‘ hlacke 
bag-ge wlierciu was coutayned the wholes plott wlucb 
the Erie wore a!)out his necke, An<l for a full vewe 
of the heynousncH of this rehellicnis act(* I pray your 
Lordships consyder the <jualitie of the offence, the 
persons the manner and circuinstam-eH ; the ifualitie 
you see to be higbe treason of as higlie nature as anie. 
The person olfeudinge was the Erie of Essex wlioe 
was exalted, beinge yet a younge man, to lie Master 
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of ber Maiesties horsc^ Master of the Ordyiiaunce^, 
one of her Maiesties most honorable privie Counsell^ 
Marsshaii of Enij^laiui, Vico Roye of Ireland^ with all 
honour^ love find respectes shee countenanced him 
that <^oul(i be looked for by a subject, from his sove- 
reigne. And besides he hadd of her Maiesties free 
guifte f30(),000/. (^OjOOO/. — Howell), and yet all these 
wearo as (dearlie forgotten as iff they hadd never bean. 
And 11 owe for the person offended. It was his Sove- 
reigue Queene, a prince that is the defender of Codes 
true Religion, a prince administringe Justice with 
admirable mercy, a prynce full of magnanimitie and 
all heroicall vertues ; and though I cannot speake it 
witlH)ut reverent comendacions of her Maiesties 
honorable disponcion, yet 1 thincke her overmuche 
clemencie to some tourneth to overmuche crueltie to 
herself. No we for tlie manner and successe of this 
treason, he would showe howe w'onderfullie it was 
<liscover(‘d, and they in all their plottes revealed, 
not one man beinge racked or offered torture. Her 
Maiesiie understandinge of so greate a confluence as 
was late used together to his house, sent a Counsel- 
lour to call him before some of Her Maiesties Counsell 
tliat he might be admonisht to carrie himself more 
soherlie and warilie in his state. But the Earl came 
not as heinge guiltio of his owne practizes, straight- 
way e HtreJigtheninge liimself, for he hadd plotted to 
surprise the (.-ourt, and hadd disposed of the severall 
places thereof to be guarded by speciall persons about 
him. 'Fhe gate lie commytted to Sir Christofer 
Blunt, ^ the ball to vSir John Davis, the presence to 

^ Sir OhriHtopher Blount (IGG5-1G01) served xmder Essex in 
his Oadii^ and Azores expeditions. Ho wont with him to 
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Sir Charles Danvers,^ and himself would possesse 
himselfe of Her Maiesties saeredd person, and then 
he thought the kingdom was in his own<* liandes. 
This was not all for then the Erie w'ould (’all a parlia- 
ment and there decide matters that weare for his 
purpose. But now hy (Jodes «Iudgment he that 
tliouglit to have been Kinge of England Roix'rt the 
first is like to he now Erie of Essex Robert tlie last 
Yet her Maiesties continewinge to expect what, the 
Erie would doe resolved to send once, more unto him. 
Commaundinge the Lord Ke(‘p(*r, the. Ijord (’beef 
Justice^ Mr. (■ontrouller, the Erie, of \Yorster with 


Ireland, wlun’c he was oni' of HHsex’.s ehirf a«iviH<*rH, }>ut whh 
converted to Ronuiu (^aUiolicintn, ^I’he iutiman* juditical 
rclatiouH existing )>(‘tweeu tlo'm are shown hy this tr bU and 
Blount’s confcHHion in hin own trial (h(*<' , Staff' 7'rint.H, voh it. 
p. 414), where ho says that KsHt‘X first suggesttnl treasonaide 
doaigUB to him three years ludtire. Kloutifc tuarried tiie 
widow of Essex’s father, who had already marries! tiie Ear! 
of Leicester as a second liUHlMUid, He was trietl am! executral 
for his part in Essex’s undertaking in tin* montli aftiT tliis 
trial. His widow survived liiin tinrtydour y<*arH, 

^ Sir Cliarles Danvers (IhOH-l (>0 1 ), liorn <»f a g(HMl W'iltHhirt* 
family, llrst attained notorii'ty from a <!uel in whieh his 
brother killed one of the Longs, owing to a dispute between 
the two families. Sir (.Jharles l)anvm*s and his hrotlnu' Henry 
wore both ontlawod in consecpiemas tliougli they were pne 
tcctod, as far as might be, liy this Earl of Htmtiuunphm, of 
this trial. After a few yu^ars’ residemu' in Franers tiny were 
pardoned, ami Bir Charles accompanied Essex Ireland, but 
was wounded in an (‘arly engagtnnent. He Heems to have 
been drawn into E-ssex’s plot by Southampton and Iflount. 
Ho was tried for treason, ph'aded guilty, and exeeutml for his 
share in it. His brothtu- Henry biHiame Early of Danl>y : his 
brother John married the motluu- of C<H>rge Herbert and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and lived to beeonm a regicide. 
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others to see yf they could gett him to sever his 
riottourt eompanie and come to the Court. But he 
layd hold ou them and imprisoned them^ puttinge 
them in daunger and in feare of their lives. Then 
issued he out passingc through the streetes of London 
to Sheriff Srnythes housc^ publishinge as he went 
that his life was sought and the Kingdome sold to 
the Kynge of Spayne. And in this sort he passed 
through the cheefost streetes in London. But for all 
his popnlaritie and these pretences^ he hadd not one 
cittizen to assist or followe hym, armed when faylinge 
of his purpose he returned home to his house and 
mysBinge his prisoners being in a desperate estate he 
burnt the Schedule, wherein was contayned his whole 
confederacie and allso divers papers, that his purpose 
might not he discovered. But God revealed them. 
And all this he sayd he would proove, as cleere as 
the soutie l)y the evidence which he offered to shewe, 
beinge for ye most parte Kxamynacions of suche as 
wcare of the c.onfederac.ie all severed in pryson, but 
agn‘.einge in the chcef pointes of tlieir confessions. 

Then the Lord of Essex s])ake : Will your Lord- 
ships give us our turneto speake, for he playeth the 
Orator, and abusetli your Loi*dships eares, and us 
with slatinders, and they a, re hut fashions of corrupted 
states, or the corrupt Instruments of corrupted States, 
baniKhed out of otluu* Kyngdoms, and 1 desire your 
I..ordKliipH that wee maye aunswere to the accusaccions 
in generall, and then to tlie particular evidences, they 
beinge so manic as will treble their weake memories 
uppon so short warninge. Yf this might not be 
Huifred then desyred he the Companie to suspend 
their Judgmcntes till they hadd their aunsweares. 
His request was denied by the Lord Higlie Steward, 
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the Attorney desirin^e all for the Queene iriigiit llr.st 
be delivered. But uppon advit^e of tiie Lord ('heef 
Justice it was ^raimted. And the Erie spake to this 
elfectCj that whatsoever he said that daye he desired 
their Lordsliips and all the hearers present to accepl 
gratioiLslie with e<piali censures of their conscitnices. 
And yf that anio thinge by the earnestues of his 
specche or default or %veaknes of his ineinorie in 
that case ainontcc the multitude of his o<*(’asions of 
aunswere to all manner of oppositions and ye varietie 
of his examynacions should slipj) fourth to iiis dissad- 
vanta^^e which should be contrarie i() the truth of his 
ainceere hart that it mi^ht not he taken hold <»f with 
rii''rous severitie ; hut charitahlic* un<hu‘stood with 
just and true construction. And yf ani<* Ihin^e upon 
the same reascni of defect on his parte should he over- 
slipt and left out tiecessarie for his justificacion he 
might not he prevented with injurious iatintinue or 
catchinge, or too speedie excepcion of what was 
past hut with good leave an<l honorable courtesie he 
might add and supplie ho muche as was truth and 
rights then would he require all men that had<l 
auctoritie or interest to speake against him that daye, 
to speake freely and home, to the utt(»rmost. lie said 
againo that he protested before the Almightie (mmI, 
before Whom lie shouhi shortlie appeans that he 
would not speake one word in hope or desin^ of life, 
for he much rather wished to die, and that speediite 
even yf it weare on ye morrowe, and ihetadiy he 
should gaiue this greatest good that might hee, for he 
should he ridd of a conLyuuall miserie, and his 
enemies of their <Iaylie teare. But he sayd that all 
he would saye should he uttered for their sakes, 
whose honorable and gentle lives ainl estiites he did 
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teiidei* above bis owne, and for the savinge of his 
creddit and repiitacion^ conceriiinge his conscience 
towardes Ood and fidelitie and true alleadgauiice 
towardes her Maiestie whom humblie he prayed God 
to blesse with happines and confound them that 
wished otherwise to her person or dignitie. And for 
tlie wipinge awaye of those foule spottes and staynes 
usually cast upon persons accused by their accusers, 
that ho might cleere that name of his which he 
never desired sliould be other then honorable and 
uimatainted of all disloyalltie, for which yf he could 
but soe muche effect of belief in the soules and 
cons(uences of those honorable men and other people 
hearers, as his heart did kiiowe, and God above 
should Judge and wittnes at another Barre, then 
would he goe as cheerfullie to his expected death as 
to the thinge he desired above all thinges in this 
world. 

Ileere begann the Evidences to be readd, and first 
the examinacion of Withrington of the North, whoe 
as he said came to Essex House on Sunday morninge 
the B of ffebruarie and findinge that assemblie sought 
to sever the Erie of Bedford from them but could 
not, and therefore went into the Cittie with them, of 
purpose to withdrawe the saide E. of Bedford which 
he effected before ye proclamacion. In the meanetyme 
he had heard divers lewd and mutinous speeches by 
some of the E. of Essex his companie ; Some of which 
speeches weare rehcrsed as that he should heare some 
crie out, Kill them, Kill them, meaninge the Coun- 
sellors, and that Order was left by the Erie that they 
should he killed yf he should miscarrie in London. 

do this ye Erie of Essex aunswered that Mr- 
Withrington was not present himself, but his ex- 
voL. ni. c 
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aminaciou beiii^^e taken lie was sent lie knew not 
liowe into tlie Countries Howsoever Mr. Withriiigton 
did inuehc disparaii^e liiinself yf he said soe, ffor I 
protest to God, upon iny Salvation I never heard 
siiche wordes as Kill them, Kill them, and Mr, 
WithriTi^ton came to my house voluntarie, uns(mt 
for, and for nnie thinge I per<‘eaved as forward he 
was in the action as anie with the Erie of Bedford, 
And the first time I mist them was at our stand in 
Gratious streete. Ami further I desin^ Vour laird- 
ships to consider wdiat a man in daunger and feare as 
Mr. VTithrington is may speake and for those spe<udH‘H 
1 hate and detest them, hut tln^se wonles heing<‘ ho 
openlie spokcm a hundre<ld nmn' might testifu^ it. 

Then the Lord (dieef Justice ros(‘ upp ami lieingt^ 
swmrue beganu to sp(»ake, the whole Court wishinge 
his Lordship to speake the vvhoh‘ trutii at large* 
lie reported how'e the Lord Keeper delivanangt' the 
Message from the Quoene to disperse that Riottovm 
companie and snbmitt himself to her Maiesties ( ‘om- 
mandement, the Earl refused so to doe and carried 
them into a room apart, as though Ini would have 
spoken with them in private, hut ther<^ lu* left them 
and the dore was shutt upon them. lie told further 
that lookinge thorough the dore he sawe some stand 
w'ith muskattes readdie bent and mattidies on light 
at the dore. He told of manie iusohmt. speechcH 
as some would saye, Kill them, Kill thmn, we shail 
have the Icsse to doe, the^y will betray ns by didayinge 
us. Ho could uot tell wdioe it was hut one lie marked, 
a younge man in a wliite satten <louldett to use suche 
wordes. Afterwardes my Lord lieing longe from 
them the Lord (Jieef Justicii asked a gentleman 
what was become of the Earl of Essex. Anuswere 
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was made lie was gonn into the Cittie, the Lord Cheef 
Justice replied he hoped lie should have little succour 
there, for ho doubted not her Maiestie had faithfull 
suhiectes there ; thus they contynewed in feare and 
dauuger till St, Fardinando Gorge freed them.^ 

’ III Howell’s account it appears as if a written declaration 
by the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Worcester, and the Lord 
Chief-Justice were put in, and sworn to by the last mentioned. 
After dcHcribiiig how they found Essex’s house shut, and how 
they were ultimately lot in, but without their servants, the 
declaration goes on : — 

‘At thoir coming thither, they found the court full of men 
asstiinbled together in a very tumultuous sort ; the earls of Essex, 
Butland and Southampton, and the lord Sandys ; master Parker, com- 
monly called lord Mounteaglo, sir Christ. Blunt, sir Charles Davers, 
and many other knights and gentlemen, and other persons unknown, 
which flock(5d togetlier about the Lord Keeper, etc. And thereupon 
the Lord Keeper told the earl of Essex, that they were sent from her 
majesty, to imdcrstand the cause of this their assembly, and to let 
them know, that if they had any particular cause of grief against any 
Xiersons whatsoever, it hlitiuld be heard, and they should have justice. 
Ilereupon the earl of Essex 'with a very loud voice declared, That his 
life was sought, and that he ah<uild have been murdered in his bed ; 
that he had been perddionsly dealt with ; that his hand had been 
counterfeited, and letters written in his name; and that therefore 
they were assembled there together to defend their lives ; with much 
other speech to like effect. Hereupon the L. C. Justice said unto 
the earl, Tliat if they had any such matter of grief, or if any such 
matter wore ati.empted or purposed against him, he willed the earl 
to declare it ; assuring him that it should be truly related to her 
mUiiosty, and that it should be indifferently heard, and justice should 
be done, whomsoever it concerned. — To this the carl of Southampton 
objected the assault made upon him by the lord Gray. Wliereunto 
the L. C. Justice said, that in his case justice had been done, and the 
party imprisoned for it. And hereuiion the Lord Keeper did eftsoons 
will the earl of Essex, that whatsoever private matter or offence 
he had against any person whatsoever, if he would deliver 
it unto them, thiy would faithfully and honestly deliver it to the 
tpieen's ma,jesty, and doubted not to procure him honourable and 
e<pial justice, whomsoever it concerned: requiring him, that if he 
would not declare it openly, that he -would impart it unto them 
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To this the Erie of Plssex aunswenMl desiriHge that 
ye circumstaunces mi/i^ht he wa,ie<l, wh«at tyiue it wan, 
and in what eompanie: when nowe they had dyvern 
advertissnientes both ye iii^ht hidbre, and that, preHent 
morninge of preparacio!is by their enemies for nsHanli 
to be made u])on him in liis owne Inmse, and therefore 
wdiat he didd was but to secure tinnn lest in the 
middest of those tumnltes which weart* like t<> enstie 
betweerie him and his enemies these Ivords should 
have perished. Otherwise said he what reason hadd 


privately, and doubted not but tboy would fuitifify him in it. - 11 pen 
tills there was a great elainonr raised anion;'; t he ninllitnde, frying. 
“Away, iny norcl, they abuse yon, tliev beitay you, tliey undo yon, 
you lose time..’' Whereui>oii tin* Ifid Keeper pui on lu-i hat, itnd 
said with a loud voice, “My Lord, let iis ..peak wifh yon puvateiy 
and understand your griefs” ; . . . luni ,’(o the earl of hhea v wenS into 
the house, and the Lord Keeper, ete,, lolhuved him, fimiking that 
his jiurpose had been to HpenU with them privatt*{)% ns they had 
required. . . . The Lord K<*oper did often cali on thiBcarl of Kfoo'x 
to speak with them privately, thinking still that bis ineiinlnK had 
been so, until the earl brought them into bin back ebamber. ftml 
there gave order to have the farther door of that elmmberKhni faat, 
And at his going forth out of that ehnmlmr, the Lord Keeper pr«w»ii»g 
again to liavo spoken with the earl of Kswnx, the earl wdd, “ My lor<l«, 
be patient a while, and stay here, and I will gti into London, met 
take order with the mayor and Hheritl’s for the city, and will he lint 
again within this lialfdioiir.'” 

Tho Lord Mouutoaglo here refm-nsd to wan William rarker, 
fourth Baron Moiiteaglo and <*h!voutb Baron IVhirIcy (IfiTfi* 
1G22). He was brought tip as an enthnsiahtic Itoman i\\i hoUct, 
and went to Ireland with, and was knighted by, Kmv%, For 
his share in Khsox’h rohoUiou he was hned JCHtHMi after aiwui a 
year’s imprisonment. In JamoH’s rtugu, while retnainlng a 
zealous Catholic, Jio abjured violence, and, as he wm 1Vf*nltfii}f« 
cousin, it was natural that tin* latter shinild ohoow. hint M Iho 
channel by which to reveal the Cunpowder Blot, At flrwi 
he enjoyed tho title of Moiiteaghs liy courtifwVt tbrotigh lili 
mother. It was confirmed in 10U5. 
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I ill the world to purpose mischeef against them, 
whereof the one was my Unckle the other my best 
honorable frynd suche as I protest before God I hold 
so deare that yf anie thinge liad bean interprised by 
mec against anie of the Nobillitie they should have 
bean the last. 

Ileere Mr. Attorney excepted against those wordes 
of the Erie ; but the peeres misliked his exception 
and thought they weare well spoken. 

The Erie contynued that what was said or donne in 
that Kynde w^is against his will and though he could 
not restraync some rashe heddes from utteringe 
fond unreverent speeches yet he withheld them from 
doinge anie violence. Then protested he that when- 
soever they uttered unto hym any suche devises as 
their hedds hadd fayned^ and would wishe him to 
followe, he so coiildlie entertayned them that often 
times he checked them for their rashnes. And 
for tliat the Lorde Keeper spake to them uppon 
their alleadgeauuce to disperce their assemblie. He 
aunswered and protested he never heard of yt till it 
was too farre past, that they shew'ed no warrant from 
the Queeue, and besides at the time of their issuinge 
forth, yf they could have know^en howe they might 
poBsiblie have found all the Counsell together they 
would directlie have gonn to them. But they feared 
they should have bean intercepted by their enemies 
to their uttermost daunger. 

Hoere Mr. Attorney spake. My Lord your grace 
sees that this is w'ithout Collour or question, for my 
Lord Cheef Justicie and Mr. Withrington have proved 
it plaine that they vv(uild not dissolve their companie 
that was up in annes, heinge commaunded upon their 
alleadgaunce by the Lord Keeper. 
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The Erie of Essex said that it was no marvell eon- 
sideririi^e that the people abroad in the streetes with 
a jj^reat and sadden out(*ri(i sa,i<l wee should all be 
slaine ; and consuleringe our other Intenif»:eneeH. 

The Erie of Sowtiiampton auuswere<l for as tnuehe 
as concerned him of that evidence of Mr. Withrinii^ton 
he neither heard the Lords deliver suclu* message 
the Erie nether heard aide of these speeches inentioiH‘<l 
by the Lord (dieef diistice a.n<l him. 

Then was brought in 8*' iferd. ( iorge. ^ his confession 
against them, whoe deposeil that in Januarie last he 
receaved a letter from tin*. Erie of Essivx (uimplayiringe 
of his unfortunatenes and desiriugi* the sa.i<l S’* Her. t<» 
com to I^ondon to him wh(‘re, when he was com, the 
Erie uttered his grevaunct's and tin' Injurie doiuu' 
him hy his enemies wldudi he could not. enduri*, ainl 
he said he hadd manic Erles, Barons, and geuthnnen 
that would joine with him against his enemies. 
Further his confession revealed couKuItaoion at 
Drewry llouse,^ where was moved the taki uge of the 
(Jittie, the 'fower, ami the (’ourte. 'Fhere it was 
debated howe all or some, of tliem might he Kurprise<l 
where it was affirmed that vSir »Iohn Duvis undertooke 
to frame a plott to take the (’ouri designinge Sir 


^ Sir Ferdinando Oorj^CH (loUlJ-HttT), Ji UHUnher of an old 
SorncrHctHhiro fairiily, saw a varitd-y of luiiitary norvicc abroad 
in his youtli. I lo was made * gov<‘nior of the forts and iMlandM 
of Plymouth,’ hut took part in Mhscx'h Isluud Xhtyai^o, and 
apparently in his Irish (^vpedition. In later years he took a 
leading part in thoeHtahliKluneutof the New England eoloides, 
and lived to Indp in pr(;paring th<‘ <lefeneeH of Bristol fc»r 
(’harles x. 

According to Hpedding, Drury House was thi* pr(»pcrtv 
the Earl of Boixthampton, and was leased to Hir <l Davers. 
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(’liristofer Blunt to make good the Gate^ Sir John 
Davis the Hall^ Sir Charles Davers to possesse the 
Great Chamber, and to take hold of the guardes 
Harhartes and to keepe ye Companie of the presence 
from issuiiigo forth. The Lords themselves to passe 
iu\mediatelie to her Maiestie. But uppon these 
motions nothinge was resolved^ hut referred to the 
Erie of Essex his owne orderinge, by reason Mr. John 
Littleton and himself misliked ye plott hymself he 
said as well for the horrour that afflicted his mynd as 
also for the impossibillitie to eftect it.^ 

After reading of this examination the Erie of Essex 
said that Sir ifard. himself might speake to this pointC; 
and the Court agreed to send for him. In ye meane- 
tyme the Erie of Essex aunswered the onlie intent of 
yt. attempt for the Court (which was yet unresolved 
on) was to have wrought that meanes^ whereby he 
miglit have obtayned that which he could never wynne 
by anie favor beh.)re that tyme^ which was but to have 
accesse to her Maiesties person, there to utter his 
plaintes which he kncwe weare so iuste yt. her Maiestie 
upon those allegacious which he should urge against 


^ In Howell, Sir Fcrdhiatulo Gonjca Ms Confession con- 
tains the following passage : — 

‘ Ho confessed also tliab they liad two several meetings at Drury- 
house, to consult of those matters; and the i)rooects were, Whether 
it wore bettor first to aurimzc the Court, or to take the Tower of 
London, or to stir in the city. But most agreed, first to surprize 
the Court. And there and then sir John Davis took pen, ink, and 
papfur, and set down, Tl\at some should keep the hall, some the 
court-gates, some the guard-chamber, and some the presence- 
chamlun* ; saying, matiy of the guard liad been the earl of Essex’s 
se.rvauts, and were to the queen by him, and will bo more 

indlfierent to deal with than others ; and so my lord shall have a 
way through his own guards to come to tlio privy-chamber, and the 
I>reseiu‘e of the (i.ucen. And sir Ferd. Gorges said to the earl of 
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his adversaries (the Lord ( -obham,^ Mr. Serretarie and 
Sir Walter Rawley) would gratiouslie heart* hiin^ and 
immediatelie shoe wo\iId proeectl iti disfavour of them 
iicverniore to he receaved to ht'r Maiesiit's ('ounten^ 
ance;“ and he said besides private iniuries htmumld 
have deteeted manie forreine practizes and broyles in 
Neighbour states, the routes whtu’eof wt*are laiti to 
these his enemies. And nowe htjwe convenient it 
weare that suche men as wholie dwelt in her Maiesties 
eares and abused them should he removed, he referred 
to their Iionorahle (‘(nisideracions atnl for his parte he 
prolesscd he could have henn <’ont(uit to hav(» sett his 
hand and his brayiies to the sev<‘ring(‘ of suelu* men 
from suche neernes to her Maie>iie. Vf I spak(* a 
wonder said he, when I niontioiied these, myne 
enemies, should he remoovaul I should ntsui to 
strengthen my atrecthm with good immsoiis ; hut yf 
manie of yotu* Lordships heere present liavi' heerto- 
fore conceaved enoiighe of it 1 netul not further at 

Msiex, Alas, miy what ia mo Hinall a muu1n'r of nn'u to Uo 
ill HO worthy au aetioji? and ho diManadt«d tin; oaH fn»!u 
th(! Court, and raihor budo him Midnnit hiniHrlt'lo the Tui’iry. 

tliun imKiiwd any t’nrlhi*r. And tliiit Iho. ourl of S(tnibam|iton hjOiI nt. 
Ehhwx-Iiourc, Ih it not thrrainonIhH Hlnf.n tbis plot brK'uu imd aimU 
wo roHolve <»ii uoUiiioC/ 'nn*n U|h>u u HUddrn tlioy nil flint, tt» 

Stir in London, whore tlu-y aHHiinnl thi'inm'lvi'H off, rrat favtnm . , .* 

^ 8e« voL i. pp. I“7. 

- ‘And the ctroct of our doHiri’s Hbould have hoen, tbat she 
wouhl Ixavo hetm pleamsd to have nevered houh^ from Imr 
majesty, wim, by rt'iwon t>f their poteney with her, abumni 
her maji^Hty’s earn with falsei informatiouH ; and they were 
Cobham, Oecil, ami Itahdgh ; fur we thought my I<<»rd 
(yohham carried himnidf in nueh fnetioUH ami daugemuM 
courHoB, as he told her majesty many uutrutliH ; which wiw a 
principal cause (as 1 think) of withdrawing her favour frtuift 
UH. ’—Howell. 
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tliis tynie to give reason for it. And when I and my 
com panic had procured accesse to her Maiestie wee 
meant to have submitted ourselves to the Queene with 
paper and not to have justified our acte with sword. 

Nowe that liis lief was sought he said he had manie 
advertissmentes and named one Blunt that was sub- 
bourned by his enemies to accuse him of a conspiracie 
witli tlie Scott touchinge the Succession^ whereby he 
surmised that by fiilse suggestions they intended to 
bringe him within Compas of treason, to take awaie 
his life. To this was answered that he gave no proof 
of it; ifarther the Erie said it was made cleere by 
their pracjtisses tliat they sought his life, for he had 
the confession of Peter Bales ^ under his hand and ij 
witnesses handes dwellixige at the Golden Penn in the 
Old Baylie, that he practized to counterfeit his hand 
in xnanie letters beinge subbourned thereunto. To 
this w'as aunswered that it was his owuie man that 
procured it. The Erie aunswered he was the fitter 
instrument for whoe so reddie as a man's owne 
servant to betray him especiallie such a knave as he 
was that had robd his wives cabinett, and taken out 
divers jcwells, and threatened his lady that yf shee 
revealed this his villaiue he had letters under his 


A Peter Bales (1547-1010) was a writing-master and a cali- 
graphiat of groat skill. Ho was employed in transcribing 
public documents in book form, and in deciphering and 
copying aocret correspondence. His services were employed 
in this way in tins divseovory of Baiiington’s plot. In 159S 
Khhgx: was solicited to find him an official post ; and on his 
being employed by Daniel to copy certain of Essex’s letters to 
the Ooiintesa, he revealed to her what was going on. When 
Daniel was tried in 1002 for forging these letters, Bales gave 
evidence against him. 
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Lordes handes of liis Lordship that \v{)uld !)rinfre him 
into great daunger. 

Nowe upon those wordes before alleadged of th<‘ 
Erics enemies the Lord ( V)hhani stoo<l npj» ami said 
for those Imputacions on his soule and eonseience he 
was innocent, neither used lie annie such meanes of 
accusingothe Erie to the Queene as the lhd(‘ of Essex 
pretended against him, and so desinMl to knowe why 
the Erie so <diarged him. The Erie annswered that 
he had forgiven all tlie world, and tlnnad’orcs the l-ford 
(hihham needed not tojustifie himself: in deed said 
hee, 1 have lieanl and timught that you nse<l suche 
meanes with the Queene hut 1 <»nvi(‘ you not my Lord. 

Here came in Sir Ihwd: (iorgi* to justifie what he 
ha<l delivere<i in his examynacion. 

Then tlic Erie of Essex turne<l liimself towanls 
him, and spake to tins purpose^: Sir Iferd: I advise 
you speake nothinge that shall hurt yourself, fiu* I 
protest 1 will not, hut for me speake home! to the 
uttermost. 

Sir Iferd: justified w'hat lie hail couressed, hut 
farther he could not saye. 

Ves, said Essex, yf e.ver you km»we ante other 
matter wdiich contaymul treason or anie dinloyall 
thought, spe*ake it, for they are tin nges not to he 
forgotten. 

Hood Sir Iferd: said the Erie of Sowthamptmi saiisfie 
the Court what was intended amongst all our con- 
ferences and <*onsuItaci(ms, whetlier tliere weare any 
treason intended. 

Sir Iferd. then addiul to that he confessed that he 
was indetid muclie distracted ix^twtHme his allfuigiiunce 
to her Maiestie and his bond and love to his Lordship, 
and so was inforced to hreake one of those hriiu aches, 
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yet l)y reason of those manie good tounies whereby 
he was bound to be thankful to him^ he was for the 
tyme induced to yield to his part and followe him, 
till lie plainlio sawe the daunger of the Erie of Essex : 
and he said further the Erie of Southampton at the 
eonsultacion, wlien lie sawe nothinge was concluded, 
In-akc out as one discontented, what ! shall we resolve 
upon nothinge havinge had this thinge in eonsultacion 
these iii monethes. But of anie matter of treason 
dircctlio against her Maiesties person intended by 
them he protested by the oath he tooke he knewe of 
none ; where the Erie of Sowthampton interrupting 
him said, O God I protest, I meant nothinge in the 
world in my hart but the assistinge of my Lord as my 
deere friend towardes the obtayninge of that wee 
thought should bee so convenient for him to cleere 
himself before her Maiestie. 

Then said the Erie of Essex, Sir fferd. speak es as a 
man desirous to live ; he hath don her Maiestie good 
service and may doe so againe. I pray God give him 
joy of his lief so 1 shalhee gladd ; yea yf I may con- 
ceave hojie that he shall prosper here and speed well 
in his conscience hereafter. I shall be gladd yet I 
would that all these standers by which behold us doe 
but observe this mans life to com and my death. 

Heere my Lord of Essex beinge forced with that 
speech of his touchinge his feai*e of the seekinge of 
his life by these his enemyes was constrayned to make 
a proof of somme parte thereof, for said the Lord 
Highe Steward you speake these thinges without 
probabillitie. 

Nay, said Mr. Attorney, the Lord Essex tells us he 
feared Rawley and tooke upp all these armes against 
liim when he might have killed him everie daye 
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walkin# 2 ;e by bis doore, wherewith tlie Erie of Ensex 
suddenly speaking asked wboe? 1 feare Rawley? No 
I feare not this, layinge his hand therewith on the 
axe. But I understandinge niaui(‘ waies howe they 
])repared against mee and wlnit tliey <*onld procure in 
their places, I could not he ignorant, besides I had 
intelligence upon intelligeTice, as iny I-.ord 8owth- 
ampton <!an tell, of their preparacions that daye. 
And beinge urge<l by the Lord Steward and the rest 
liee in the end named Sir fferd. for one, wlioe that 
sondaye morninge (said hee) was sent for by Sir \V’a. 
Rawley, wee surmysinge it was for no good would not 
lett him goe, hut sent a pnge to Sir M’a. Rawley that 
he would inecte him on the water, and so they nudt. 
Sir Iferd: standinge oppon his guard, wh<‘r(‘ Sir W'a. 
Rawley wisht him to eom from us, or els he weari* a 
lostman^ an<l but as a person (uitringe into a sint'klnge 
shippo; of which wordes wh<m wee heanl them, what 
other eonstruccion could wee make hut thert* was 
some imminent mischief towardes us ; Ihetit was there 
some mencion of those that went to guiml Sir ffard: 
lie affirminge that Sir ('liristofer Blunt would have 
persuaded him to kill Sir W^a. Rawley hut that he 
refusedy as heinge hound in particular hondes (d' regard 
and kindenes to him, hut was contentcMl to take some 
musketeers as guard to himself yf any danngiu* weare. 

And heere Sir W^a. Rawley deHinul oti his kne(*s to 
satisfie for that point, and haviuge U*ave was riuidie to 
sweare, wlien vehementli<‘ the Lord of Eks<»x cried cjut 
Looke what hooke it is he sweares on ; and the Inioke 
beinge in decimo sexto, the least vohune was locjked 
in, and changed to a book«^ in folio of tin' largest «is5e* 

And theti Sir Wa. Rawley with a settled eouiiteriance 
related that open private (HuaiHions nentiinge to Sir 
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ffard: to 8peake with him Sir ffard: appointed to 
meet me iippon the water where I came onlie with 
one hoye not mistrustinge any this matter^ and I 
protest heibre God and his holie aungells^ after I had 
delivered my mynde unto him about repayringe into 
the Countrie where he had a charge and whether her 
Maiestie would have him goe^, Sir ffard: thanked me, 
but aunswered these weare no tymes of goinge, for 
the Erie of Essex stood uppon his guard. Whereat 
I wondered, as never havinge word of it before, as I 
slialbe saved, told Sir ffard: yf you retorne then are 
you a lost man : and this was all the speeche and 
intelligence 1 hadd of this matter or els lett me be 
reputed a tray tor to her Maiestie. 

And heerc my Lord of Essex spake, it was told us 
otherwise. 

Sir Wa. Rawley added for his parte he lay longe in 
bedd that daye, neither had he appointed one man of 
the guardc more then ordinarie to w'aite ; my Lorde 
Admirall likewise confirmed it, that of his knowledge 
their was no preparacion till past eleven of the Cloke 
on Sundayc when they heard the Erie of Essex had 
possessed the Cittie and to this he said the Erie of 
Worster and Lord Burleigh could speake, as havinge 
charge that daye and they consented to my Lord 
Admiralls speech. 

Heere Mr. Attorney urged the Erie of Essex his 
owne speeches in the Cittie and the slight regard of 
the Herald. 

The Erles aunswere was, he often [heard] the 
Qtieene's name mencioned hut sawe no other signe 
of aiictoritie, savinge a heraldes coat on the hacke of a 
fellowe that had been burned in the hand and was 
knowen to ho a notable knave and therefore was the 
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lesse willin^e to hearo him, to wliic'h sjK*e<*h it ^vas 
replied^ Wliatsoever he weriro yF th(' 

Qixeene's Officer he ou^ht to have bomi ohayod. 
And the Attorney farther nr^in.ixe what littlo assini . 
ance he hadd of the Oitizens, that lie vras carried 
by his Parasites onlie, used this phrase, there was 
never povei’tie cladd in siiclie pride, Wliereat, the 
Erie of Essex disdainfiillie smiHnf»'e aiu! shakinp‘ his 
hedd said^ Pride Mx*. Attorney, look to yoxn's(‘if, 
addirige a protestacioii to this eifeet, that his hart was 
cleerc fi’om tliat s])ott, and for desire vayn i^iorie. 
Pie had long-e since laied all those th<Hiirhtcs aside, 
nether did he ever affect to Im* above his peers or his 
fellowc ('Oinisellours, men of his hirt.h and scrvic(', 
and that still with her Maties. faiour. 

And being'e pressed wdth tln^ choic’e of his popish^ 
and idotous crewe as haviiifz;*' trusted <dH‘eflic Sir 
Christofer Blunt, Sir John Davis, booth He<‘itsantf‘H, 
Catesby ^ and Tressain knowen papisten and t hr* like. 


^ Robert Oatesby (ir)73-ir>05k a tncnd)cr of jui «dd faimlv, a 
member of whieU had been Speaker, tiiid wan Imng after the 
battle of Bosworth as an adhenmfc of Hi<’!hfird rn., W'lis the 
son of Sir William (Jatesby, who had HUtfered eonwiih'ndde 
losses as a recusant. Robert HmuiiH to havo horn odamtrd at 
Douay and Gloncestcr llall (now W<tre«'Ht(*r < ?olh'g»d, f b'^hird, 
and devoted his life and fortune to tin* support of tfo* mo«t 
violent faction of tiie ClatliolicH. Hi? wan impripotied in 
consequence of the part he took in Ehhcx k r*dMqii<»in i»ul wan 
liberated on payment of dOOO marks, of wijh-h Hum PP/twi wiw 
made over to ‘Bacon. Ho appears to have hcisn imprwtunni m 
a precaxxtionary iruiasuro a few days hufore the Qneiufw denth, 
and afterwards became, with Fiuix, the numt important eon’ 
spirator in the Gunpowder Plot. HefuMin|^ to nnrrmdpr, ho 
was shot while making a desperate thdencj^ mi Hih Kovcmiwr 
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he protested that in his purpose in cominge to her 
Maiestio he intended no violence^ neither to the 
person of her sacred Maiestie nor anie other^ hut 
onlie to have humhlie prostrated himself at her ffeete 
with manic other Noblemen ; And cravinge pardon 
fhr his boldnes have shewed juste causes of their 
greefcs which they doubt not but should have ben 
gi'acioualio heard and releeved, and that he was 
determyned when this matter hadd been fullie 
resolved uppon (which was interrupted by the 
fallinge out of the Erie of Sowthampton and Lord 
Gray — which he confessed moved him^ as beinge a 
man subject to passions as other men, and this was 
his frindes cause) that he was then determyned to 
have all parties in this action to have receaved ye 
sacrament with him at his house, thereby to have 
tried whether they weare like affected as he was, for 
he was verilie persuaded that as both himself and all 
those that hadd innocent consciences should have 
receaved i tt to their Salvacion, soe they which other- 
wise bore any disloyal! or malitious mynde towardes 
her Maiestie or any other (which he for his parte did 
not so muche as dream of) should have taken their 
dampnacion. 

Heere unto the Erie of Essex mentyoninge the 
Lord Grey his assault of the Erie of Southampton, my 
Lord Grey standinge upp offered to speake; and 
though my Lord Highe Steward seemed to restreyne 
him, sayinge that private quarrells ought not to be 
brought into this place, yet he spoke to this effecte : 
My Lord Southampton I protest I never envied your 
fortunes, and nowe I pittie your estate. Whilest I 
contynewed in the Neither Landes I was content 
accordiuge to her Maiesties comaund, to lyve pease- 
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ablie with you, and ho I returned into England oiler- 
inge nothinge till of late you gave me newe iHunwimn 
Then Southampton said not I iny I^onl. Lord <drey 
replied, upon my salvacion you didd. Lppou my 
salvaciori said the Erie of Southampton I didd not> ; 
then I was misinformed said Lor«l (»rey* I’iien so 
you w’eare. said the Erie of Southampton. dluiH they 
ended. 

Heere likewise my I^ord <}f Essex ulHnned that 
that there were great eaust^ of (dfeinu* and <Useonieiii«* 
meat to the wliole people, to the nohiilitie and he 
protested that an honorable grave and wise 
sellour hath lamented and gri‘ev<*d at tin* course h<* 
had seen taken, soe as he hath olLuitynuK vvislie<i 
himself dead; fartlnw he sliewed in particular the 
iniurie oll’ered the Lonl of Sonthainpl.orJ, hy lh(' lanal 
Gray (passinge over manio disgraces <d* other <»f I he 
nobillitie) which he said was left ^nipunisht do this 
was aunswered that there was no smdie cause in the 
government, as hee pretended ; to which the nohiilitie 
there present spake denyinge either oppression or 
disgrace, and applauded the present government par- 
ti culeidie, the Lord Botithampton acknowletlged he 
had justice att lier Maiesties handes against the L<»rd 
Gray, and my I^ord (dieef Justice knewe, he said, 
howe he had heretofore acknowledged the. same. 

And nowe the Attourney pressed the Erie with liis 
speech of sellinge ym State to ye Spanyard hy Mr. 
Secretary which was expounded to hee the givinge 
title to the (Jrownc iinto the Infanta. IVIr. Attorney 
said it was treason in nnie so to doe. 

Whereto the Erie of Essex annswered for Iiis parte 
he came not to acctise others neyther wcnild it doe 
him good, but defend himself; though the 
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South{iin])ton knewe that manie wayes lie had adver- 
tissnientes of this practize, and both of them had been 
enfornied howe Secretary Cicill had mayntained to 
one of his fellowe Counsellors the title of the Infant 
to be liest after her Maiesties death and in a manner 
before. 

Whereat the Mr. Secretarie cominge fourth from 
behinde the hanginge where he hadd stood^ fell on his 
knees and humblie besought the Lord Highe Stewarde 
that he might be sulfred to breake course and cleere 
himself of this slaunder. Leave beinge graunted hee 
stood upp and begarin; I have iust cause to rejoice 
that this daye beinge to speake before this honourable 
assemblee my part is better then yours^ Lord of Essex^ 
for 1 sjieake under tlie person of a traytour. I will 
not compare with you for witt, and for the sword you 
have the advaiintage of me, but I have my innocencie, 
my loialltie, my faytli, all which you have forfeyted, 
to defend me against the stinge of slanderous 
toungues and of aspiringe hartes. Your proud and 
turbulent thoughtes have brought you to bee* a 
spectackle this daye, and could you but have con- 
tented yourself within the baiides of charitie, as wee 
whom you have termed your enemies have allways 
donn to you ward you might have lived in saffetie a 
peaseahle subiect. But it was that maxime of yours 
which you allwaies held for currant in your judgment, 
that for your good and the maintenance of their 
estates that followed you (beinge all marshall men) it 
was not tollerahle there should be anie peace in 
England. This brought fourth your appollogie 
iigainst the treatie of peace with Spaine. This beganii 
to stirre your blood against us, which weare contrarie 
mynded, for ye contynaunce of ye peace of the 
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Countrie. This wroujiyht lliat lUH^haritable (‘en- 
sure, you made of us within yourself, wiuu’eas it was 
otherwise iu our intent towardes you ; for I pro- 
test before God, I lU'ver liated y<mr |>erson, nor 
envied your i»-reatncs, and after y(Ui had utierH<* east 
dowue yourstdf, by your owin' too much elyininp' atid 
other follies, so tliat her iVIaiestie was hif^hly dis- 
pleased with you I e.ontynuallie pittied yon, and was 
an earnest sutor for your reslitueioii, often iellinge 
her Maiesfcie I have verilie t,hou|,^ht this your erosse 
and allli(vtion iniijht make you fitt(‘r doe her 
Maiesiie better servi<!{'. And I made not doubt, had 
you not thus hostilie thrust yourself into this V3adent 
and disloiall action fler Maiesiie would ijrratiouslie 
have receaved yon, yif not into tin' fonm*r hi4»'ht, y(d:. 
into a competent pL'me in her favour. And for this 
acde of rebellion it hadd henn the lesse yf it had lH*en 
hut your owue ease. But y<m luive dravvne into your 
nett dyvers nohle persons and gentlemen of hyrth 
wboo are all undonu by you. And I thanekt' (*‘od 
that you dydd not take, me for a fitt companion for 
you. 

To this the Brie of Mssex said litth', hut with a 
straunge kinde of smilinge somwhat disdainfullit*. In* 
would shake his hedd sorntimes wliich was nnsv\ered 
with the like hehaviour in the Se(‘relary. Onlie the 
Krie once said he thaiud-ied <*od bn* his humblinge 
that daye, hut he. envied not the Secrt'tarie. 

Mr, vSec.nitary (’.ontincwed, and for ilial you have 
t(H) slaunderouslie touched my faylh, and alleadgeance 
to her Majestie and my couutri<^ l>y your sediiiousaml 
false giviuge out in London and this offenHive aflirm- 
inge that fciecretarie (’icill had ludrayed the tSiate t<i 
the Spaniard, and oifered to perswade a (brnnHellor 
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tliat ye Lifautas title was next her Majestie^ I defie 
all those that will saye it of mee ; iff you ever heard 
me speak e of it ; speak e^ yf you heard it of others^ 
name the author yf 3^11 dare^ tell his name yf you 
dare;, name him^ name him^, yf you dare. 

Then the Erie with a passionate Interrogacion said^ 
Doe I desire to live? why then should I feare to name 
anieman? But I require the Judgment of all these 
Lordes wheether it shalbee wysdom in me by naminge 
anie honorable person yett untouched and bringe him 
into question. 

Then the Erie of Shrewsbery stood upp and sayd yt 
for his part in conscience it should be no more to him^ 
yf the man weare not named^ then yf it hadd never 
been spoken. 

After uppon further instance of the Lordes the Erie 
of Essex said that in deed he heard not the Counsellor 
himself report it^ but it was told him by others, That 
Mr. Secretary used those speeches to a Counsellor 
whom the Erie of Sowthampton could name as well 
as hee. 

Whereupon Mr, Secretary said to the Erie of 
Sowthampton : I require you, my Lord of Sowthampton 
by the pretious Ixmd of all our auncient kyndenes^ 
and amitie, by your duetie to God and your Sovereigne, 
and by all the pointes of Honour that you name the 
Counsellor that is said to have heard these speeches 
from mee. Or yf you will not I pronounce you heere 
as Impudent a tray tor as he that standes by you. 

Then after the Erie of Sowthampton turned his 
countenaunce to speake to the Erie of Essex which 
Mr. Secretaire excepted against sayinge, it was not 
well donn to suffer them to stand together to prompt 
one another for soe they had donn to muche alredy;, 


he named Sir William Knowles, llieii at the request 
of Mr, Secretarie the <'ourt Vi'ihled to send n 
Ser^eauiit of the maee for Mr. ( 'ontrowller. 

After his dispatch Mr. Secr(‘t.ary humhlie and 
earnestlie on his knees desired that hecaust* he knewe 
not where Mr. ('ontrowller was, or wlietluu* [herj 
Majestie would detaiiie him, another m(‘ssen| 4 ;er e.r 
nhandiDdt mi^ht dire<!tlie he s<*nt from the lau’des. 
He named Mr. Knevett a jL»’enlleinan of the privie 
Chaml)er standin^'O hy the Lonl Steward, Ami ye 
(lourt at last aij;'ree(l, whoe h(»injL»:e readdie to ^oe was 
stayed hy Mr. Secretarie addin^’e this of himself, that 
his liumhh' peticion was that it wonhl please her 
presentHe to send Sir William Knolls to y(^ Lordes 
that he might resolve tlie Court, oilierwise yf it 
should please the Majestii^ to <hdaiiN‘ him 

he would live and die her faithfnll s<*rvamrt and 
vassal!, but would never serve her in place of a 
C’ounsellor more. Marke, said he to Mr. Knev4d,t, 
what 1 speake, I will live and die h(*r faithfnll suhie»’t 
and vassal! hut will never serve her in place <if a 
Counsellor more, yf shoe refuse to send iVlr. Con* 
trowller to the Lordes, And I adjure you hy the 
blood of a gentleman and as you will annsuanires at 
the drcadfull daye of Judgment that you deliver this 
message in tins same wordes 1 havc^ sp^dvim it. 

Tlnm the nn^ssenger departed and Sir Robert C’iclll 
in the meane tyiue spake open lie that it may please 
the Lordes to note this one eirctimstunnee, Iniwe 
great a weaknes (sai<i hee) aiul want of coimideracion 
had it been in met^ to have cliH(doKed sue great a 
secreat as might touch my whole estate, ami heinge 
onder the alleadgeaunce of my prinee drawn all in 
question^ in revealinge stiche a secrett unto Mr 
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Controwller : marke (said Fee) onto the Controwller;, 
unckle to that Erie, my professed enemy, howe 
likelie is it that I should reveale suche a secreat 
matter against myself, I quoth Mr. Attorney con- 
sideringe it is playne treason to give the Infant of 
Spayne title to ye Crowne of England, for that weave 
to dcnie the rightfull title of the Queene that no we 
Raignes. Mr. Secretary proceeded. And yet thoughe 
I had spoken of tlie Infantes title as peradventure I 
might by waye of discourse you are not so ignorant 
my Lord but that you knowe what a Counsellor may 
speake in suche cases. And I beinge Secretarie of 
State must needes understand these matters of Title, 
and you knowe that the infanta, the Kinge of Scottes, 
and yourself too (my Lord) have been numbredd 
amonge the competitors. Yea I thancke you for it, 
said the Erie, and added, 1 pray my Lordes marke 
what 1 saye that you Mr. Secretarie should hold the 
infantas title comparativelie to be best ; and heere 
aboutes the Erie of Essex said (my Lord) and the 
Secretarie takinge it as spoken to himself said, noe 
(my Lord), I am noe Lord but a poore gentleman and 
servant to her Majestie. The Erie replied, but you 
are above a Lord ? 

Heex’O came in Mr. Controwller and Mr. Secretarie 
demaunded of him, whether he had at anie tyme 
heard him maintayne the infantes Title to the Crowne 
of England before other. The Controwller first de- 
sired to knowe whether the Erie had heard him saye 
so, to whom the Erie aunswei’ed noe, not I my good 
Unckle, neither would I name you, and againe Mr. 
( /ontroller asked whoe had carried that report to ye 
Erles, (and beinge denied it) confessed howe in 
Greenewich garden Mr. Secretary had speech with 
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him about it the last sonnner ; and he remeiiibr«Hi 
well the Secretary” had c.ited a hooke, under 

the name of Dolemans, wherein tliat title was pre^ 
ferred hcfon‘ anic others, and oil’ered to sliowe him 
the Rooke, hut never perswaded him of tin* tnitli 
thereof. 

Hcere my Lord of Essex said w(‘e h<‘ard he should 
speake it afhrmativelie not lii -torieaUie, 

I’lien sayd Mr. Seeretary, I than(‘k(‘ (4od of tliis 
claye that I stand cleered before myne enemyes, and 
])roeeeded : \Vhere it is biased by the Erie and his 
complices that I shouI<l end(n”<mr to translate this 
kynplom to the Spaniard, I protest lud'ore the (iod 
of Heaven, I am so farre from aireetinjL*;<‘ of them, 
that I hate the Spaniaial and all that Indon^'*^ to the 
Spaniard as mucins as unie thin,i»”e in the world: and 
you know, Lord of Essex, that you never umlertooke 
anie action against the Spaniard that I was uoi of 
(Jouncell in. I, sahl the L<n’d of Eks<‘x with what 
mynde, God knows; nay replied ye S<M*retarie with 
what mynde you did about tlnun <»od knowes? 
I pray God forgive you, your uneharltalde ihouglrts 
of mee ; Nay, replied the Erie, I pray <*od f<»rgive 
you your mistumceit of my unehariialdenes t(»wardes 
you, you knowe well I hazarded my self and putt my 
life in a<lventure in those aeeioim wlien you weare 
<[uiett and salfo at home. Well protested Mr. 
Secretary, God forgive my souk* as I lieere h^rgive 
you ; and I you, sai<l the Erhs 'riien Mr. Secretary 
said, upon my soule and eouscience you are a 
Tray tor. 

The Erie of Esh(*x heere (Uitredd into vehement 
protestacions tliat liowHoever the l..awe might bringe 
his actiouH within the compasse of treason, yet his 
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conscience ac{iuitted him from anie disloyall thought 
either against his sovereigns crowne or person : Yea^ 
said Mr. Secretarie you doe well to denie that, lest as 
you have shewed your self a rebellious Traytor, so 
you should die an Impudent traytor, 

Heere Mr. Attorney urged the Erie with the small 
proof against Mr. Secretary. The Erie annswered ; 
Oh, I have other proofes yf you will needes have me 
utter them, to which nothing was replied. 

Then Mi-. Bacon entredd into a speech muche after 
this fashion. In speakinge of this late and horrible 
Rebellion which hath beene in the eyes and eares of 
all men, I shall have my self muche labour, in open- 
inge and inforcinge the pointes thereof. In so muche 
as I speake not before a Countrie Jurie of Ignorant 
men, but before a most honorable Assemblie of the 
greatest Peeres of the land, whose wisdom conceaves 
far more than my tonge caun utter ; yet with your 
gratious and honorable favors I will presume, yf not 
for Informacion of your honors yet for discharge of 
my dutie, to say this muche ; no man can bee ignorant 
that knowes matters of former ages, and all histories 
makes it plaine, that there was anie traitor heard of 
that durst directlie attempt the seat of his liege 
prince ; but hee allwaies coullored his practizes with 
some plausible pretence ; for God hath imprynted 
such a majestie in the face of a prince that no private 
man dare approach the person of his Sovereigne with 
a traytorous intent and therefore they runne another 
side course oblique et a latere^ makinge shewe, some 
to reforme corrupcions of ye state and religion, some 
to reduce the Aunoient Liberties and custom es pre- 
tended to be lost and worne out, some to remoove 
those persons that beinge in highe places make them- 
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selves thereby subiect to eiivie, but all of them ayme 
at the ovorthrowe of the state^, and destruction of the 
present rulers ; and this likewise is the use of those 
that workc mischeef of another quallitiC;, as Cayne 
that first murderer tooke upp an excuse for bis facte 
shamiiii^^e to outface it with hupudencee. Thus the 
Erie made his Coullor the severinge some i»;reat men 
and Counsellors from her Mai<‘sties presence and 
favor and the fcare he stood in of his prehmded 
enemieS;, lest they should murder him in his house. 
Therelore hee sayeth he wns comped led to Hie into 
the Chttie for succ.our and assistance not muche 
unlike Pilistrates (Pisistratus) of whom it is soe 
auncientlie written how<^ he ^'asluMl and wounded 
himself and in that sort rann cryin,t;’e in Athens {hat 
his lief was souiijht, and like to havi^ henn taken 
awaye, thinkinji^e to have moved the pi'oph' to have 
}>itied him and taken his part by suche <’oun{,<'rfeyled 
harrnc and daungor whereas his ayme a,nd drift was 
to take the (k)veniment of the Cittie into his handes, 
and alter the forme thereof. W'ith like pretemu^s of 
daungers and assaultes this Erie of Essex entred ye 
Cittie of London and passed thorough the howells 
thereof hlamdiinp^e rumors that he should luive berm 
murthered, and y^' ye Static was sould, ^vhereas he 
had no suche enemies, noe suche daun|j;ers, per- 
swadiiiij^e themselves that yf they w<mld partake all 
would have donn well. Rut nowe Magna avaicra 
terminantar in luvrcahf, for you my Lord shouhl 
knowe tliat ihou^Le princes pvi^ their subim^iM cause 
of discontent, thout^b they lake away ihc' honors tliey 
have heape<l upon them, thoup^h tJiey hrin|i;e them to 
a lower estate, then they raysed them from : yet 
ought tliey not to be soe forgettfull of their alleage- 
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ance that they shold enter into anie unduetifull acte ; 
muche lesse open rebellion as you my Lord have 
donn ; all whatsoever you have or cann saye in 
aunswere hereof are hut shaddowes and therefore me 
thinckes it weare best for you to confesses not to 
iustihe. 

Heere the Erie of Essex spake ; To aunswerre Mr. 
Bacon's speeche at once I say this muche ; and call 
forth Mr. Bacon against Mr. Bacon^ you are then to 
knowe that Mr. ifrauncis Bacon hath written two 
letters/ the one of which hath been artiliciallie 
framed in my name^ after he had fayned that other 
in Mr. Anthonie Bacon's name^ to provoke me^ in the 
latter of these twoe he laies downe the gx-oundes of 
my discontentment and the reasons I pretend against 
myne enemieS; pleadinge as orderlie for me^ as I 
could doe myself^ muche suche matter it contaynes^, 
as my sister the Ladie Riche her letter [shows] upon 
which shee was called before your honors. Yf those 
reasons weare then iuste and true^, not counterfett, 
howe cann it bee that nowe my pretences are false 
and iniurious, for then Mr. Bacon joyned w'ith me in 
myne opinion and appointed out those to be myne 
enemies^ and to hold me in disgrace with her Majestie 
whom he seemes nowe to cleere of suche mynde 
towardes me, and therfore I leave the truth of what I 
saye, and he opposeth unto your Lordshipes indifferent 
consideracions. 

Heere, Mr. Bacon said, for those letters (my Lord) 
yf they weare heere they would not blushe to be 
seene, for anie thinge conteyned in them. 


1 These letters are printed in Letters mid Life of JBacon^ 
vol. ii. p. 197. 
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I thinke so too (said the Krie of Kssex) for you 
iiavc putt tlieiu into nianie lueii’s haiides. 

Well my L(u*d (replied Mr, liaeon) I have spent 
more howers in vaine in ih(5 studie howe to mak<* yoti 
a good servant to lier Majesti<‘ and the State then I 
liave d<nui in anie thinge else. 

Whoe I Mr. Ikieon? a good suldert? hy your 
studie ! (said tlie ICrle of ICsst'x with a S(*ornfuli 
countenance). 

After this were* n»dd th<^ Mxamynations ^ (rf Sir 
Charles Havers, Sir Christofer Blunt, Sir John Davis, 

^ The evidfuco of tluciu* witucs.Mcs is hc(- out «onij)arativcly 
fully hy Howm'II. 'Hh* tirst throo, who sp«'a]i to the conHpiracy 
do uot. add mu(d> iiuportnnco to (hu-p'if ovid<’no(\ hut oach 
adds a little. J >averH says : 

‘The inlrnt \v!iH to Hurpriw ihn eapiaiu of tho }.'uaril (Uahhj.'h) at 
th<5 court, or at hirt <»\vu hoimi’, and Momo ihlu'iH; and t lnui to hiU" 
prize the Tower of Loud«»n ; luul that tho Kiui ol' KHsrx r«‘Holvod 
(thOHo, tihinKs having: Ihmui ufTompllHlH’d) itniurdi.iO'ly to havi» rullo(l 
a parliament to reform dlaordorH and private grirvamu'^.’ 

Sir fJoliu DaviH Hays • 

*Tho quoHiion wan asUrd the Karl of Kanox, How h*' uumld diud 
with fdlhndm, and such an roHintf'd him, aft or im alnmld ho i»oMMf‘HMod 
of tlicHo IhingaV Ho roaolvc’d tlirm hy way of AnnwiT, That Ins 
meant to admit them all to an homturahlc trial. 

‘Sir ( Miristopher Blunt -ladng tlomamh'd to what i>nd they went 
to tli<‘ eity, to J<}in with HU<'h atrength m they hoped for ihore; he 
confcKHoth it was to stumro the earl of Khhox’h lihq agaiuHt Wich 
foreoK aw .shouhl lu* Kent; against him. And hoing askrd, What, 
againwt the «jueen’H hux-eH? he armwered, That mwnt have been 
judK(*(l aflorwardH. . . . Being nskeil, Whether he ihonglit any 
prine.r* e»)Uhl have endured to have any MUl>ject make the eliy his 
mediator? <tr to gather toree to speak for him? In* saHh, lie in not 
read in Htorkm of former tlim‘«; hnt, he doth not know hut that in 
former timen MUldaetH have used foree fur their niedhithm,* 

The Becoud thrm* Hptaik to 1'1 hh<»x’h (ixperlition to the city, 
and to Khhcx’h e^UUug out that England wiw Btdd t<» tho 
Bpaniard. 
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tlie Erie of Ruttland/ Lord Cromwell/ Lord Sandes^, 
the three first beinge of the consultacion at Drewrie 
House, and confessinge in substance as muche as Sir 
ffard. had before ; upon which consent Mr. Attorney 
ur^ed that beinge severallie examined without Racke 
or torture it must needes be true, that they all his 
adherentes agreed in. 

The Erie aiinswered, the self feare, and self desire 
of life, may make the severall examynantes agree in 
one thinge, beinge examined by the same persons. 

Sir Charles Havers^ for his parte, confessed that he 
followed the Erie of Southampton in Love, neither 
went he upon anie mallice or private discontentment 
otherwise, that the possessinge of the Cittie and tower 
was to give reputacion to the Action, that he con- 
ceaved the Erles on tent was to secure his Accesse unto 
the Queeiie. 

Sir Christo fer Blunt added that himself was recon- 
ciled to the Churche of Rome, that the Erie of Essex 
sent for him before the insurrection, that he looked 


Roger Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland (1576*1612), suc- 
ceeded his father when a child, and was brought up at Queen’s 
and Corpus Colleges, Cambridge, under Burleigh’s guardian- 
ship. Ho afterwards travelled abroad, ‘Profitable Instruc- 
tions’ being drawn up for his instruction on this occasion; 
they were iniblishcd in 1633 and assigned to Essex, but were 
probably written by Bacon. He wont to Ireland with, and 
was knighted by, Essex, but soon returned. For his share in 
Essex’s plot he was fined £30,000. He recovered favour under 
James, and was occasionally employed on public business. 

- Edward Cromwell, 3rd Baron Cromwell (1559-1607), the 
great-grandson of Henry the Eighth’s Thomas Cromwell, 
served under Essex in France, Spain, and Ireland. He was 
tried for his complicity in Essex’s plot in March, and fined 
£6000. He afterwards settled in Ireland. 
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for an alteracion of the Government and a tollera- 
cion. 

Sir John Davis added, that there was purpose to 
ad mitt all Iiis enemies to an honorable trial! all three 
confessed of a purpose to call a parliament. 

To Sir (Ihristofer Blunt, his confession, the Brie of 
Ifec.'c demanded ; But l)ef<vre whom wastiiis confession 
taken ; Oh, said Mr. Att.oriu^y, before my Lord 
Admiral, Mr. Secretarie and dyvers others ; hut heere 
is his owne hand for it, and so shewed it to the Krle, 
whoe viewin^e it said sureli(' he was madd, when he 
subscribed to it, and add(‘d that, it w(»an* i;n)od that 
vSir (du'istofer Blunt had been asked what he meant 
by the speiu’h of liis concerniiip> tliat ('ltaung‘<* of 
(xo%'ei*nment ; Mr. Attorji(\y aunsweanul what c<y\Ud 
lie meane hut that you would have<‘all(Ml a parliament 
(as Sir John Davis confessed) and luuntt^' hinge you 
might, and soe have altered Beligion, and (diaunged 
the (iovernment. A par li ament, sai<l tlu' Krle of 
Essex, and 1 a kynge? and h<» ahruptlie eiiflinge. 

The Lord Admiral! justihed tlu^ <’onfeHsiou (as 
heinge one of the examyners). To wliich speeches 
the Erie of Essex aunsweanal, I have* accused im man 
heere to daye, neither will I, for it is not my purpose 
to hringo aide man into <|uestion further then his 
owne confession %vill Deteid. him, hut before I die it 
shall apper(‘ howe I have lN'hav<‘d myself in this 
Action and what myinle I hare to others, and this 
muclie I protest (which soon* maye impute to vidn 
glorie to utter hem-e) that it hath lu'en my cnHi<»m 
ever since I went to tin* tower, evm'ii* night before I 
slept, I bowed downe the. kmM*s of my hart to God 
and lifted up my souIe to him by prayer, and never 
ceased till I obtained pence and quiettnes to my con- 
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science^ in regard of my sovereigne and sincere 
charitie to all men^ that I might not so muche as 
thincke evill to myne enemies, and thus I laid myself 
on bedd ; and thus I protest before God (which 
knoweth my hart and graunted these my peticions) I 
have used myself everie night. So farre was my hart 
from thinckinge treason against my gratious sove- 
reigne Prince. 

Nay, said Mr. Attourney for your hipocrisie in Reli- 
gion, and your Dissemblinge countenancinge all sortes 
of Religion Anoxx you ai*e one of the pui-itans, thus 
have we prooved almost all thinges m the Inditement. 

Heere the Erie of Essex bidd him speake the verie 
veixym of his hart against his religion, and desired 
the Lordes that he might, or anie other to that point 
speake their uttermost with all his hart, and thus he 
began a speech to cleere himself in matters of Religion. 

I thank e God I have occasion offredd me this daye, 
before this hoixorable and Chi-istian assemblie, to 
make profession of my faith towardes God, aixd of the 
Religion, wherein 1 have hereunto lyved, and wherein 
I resolve and hope to die ; for where it is avowched 
that I have chosen papistes into my Companie, and 
therefore must joine in harmoixie to make up the 
consort, I must confesse, I have been thought to 
favour poore miixisters to muche, and I intreat your 
honores patience in this case, to consider what I 
speake ; for Sir Christofer Blunt I coixfesse I knewe 
him to Ixee a papist, but I pray i*emember, that he 
married my mother, is a geixtleman that hath don her 
Majestic great service, both under mee, and other- 
wise. Neither had I commission to call him into 
ciuestion for matters of Religion yet he cannot denie 
(atxd I protest it on ixiy hoixour) howe I have often 
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dealt with hini^ in this point, even to perswade him : 
for howe eoiiltl I like that in him, which I should 
have counted Hercsie in inyscdf?' And he hath told 
me, I have been too ri^'orous airainst the ( ^atholiekes, 
to whom 1 repiie<i, yt he looked into my a«'tions he 
should fynd it otherwise; howe temporahlie I pro- 
ceeded ae^ainst them, when I was in my most t!:ra<*e 
and favour with her majestie and then hadd most 
power to doe iheiti harme. And this was all he <‘ould 
streyne to gather hope of a tolleracion hy. !‘'or 
Sir .lohn I)avis I assure your lordsliips 1 thou|^dit 
him no papist and my whole houshold eaim heare me 
wittriesse howe he fre({U(‘nt(Ml prayers and S<*rmons 
for that tyme he was in my hous(% as onhudie as anie 
servajit I k<*pt, and was then with as ^weat a revereuee 
to my sifi^ht as anie other. (dlnm was Ina* noo 
Eceusant, hut a dissembliui'' Papist, wlfn’h was worse^ 
sayd the Attorney.) Tin*: Erie e<mtym‘w<M!, Nowe 
my Lordshippes [cannot Judge of aifn^ man's Religion 
but by workes 1 may well see into bis Deedes but 
cannot dive into his couKcience ; As hn* .Mr. 'Pressam 
and I\Ir. (tateshy whom you report I hava* lov(»d and 
trusted, one of wliich 1 protest, I never knewa^ but 
three daies before this occasion fell out, Alt which 
tyme, Im came, as a num, that slunviul affection to- 
w^ardes rnee, and both of them rather jifunul with 
other their ffryndes, then folhnved mee, uppon anie 
acc<|uaintance or message they hadd for they had none 
from mee. Lustlie whearas it is openlie aflirmed y^ 
I am aHectary, a Puritaneand a papist, of all religions 
and so an Atheist, and under those pretenceH have 
coullored my traytorous intemdon, 1 am gladd before 
my death, that (5od hath perttiiiled mee to speake 
and make my confeHsion before no open and Imnorahle 
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an Assemblie ; some of which I doubt not but their 
consciences beare them wittnes of my Synceritie in 
this poynt ; ffor God forbidd that I whoe have been 
esteemed a man of Religion, and zeale, nowe in ye 
deciyninge estate of my life and fortunes should 
encline to Hipocrisie ; or atheisme. And for my 
favoririge puritans (as you tearme them) I protest I 
never favored anie of that note but suche as thought 
perad venture in their youth they have been seeme to 
hott spiritted, yet after more yeares they have prooved 
staied in Judgment, grave in government and temperat 
in their actions, no movei*s of Iiinovacions thoughe 
some other perhaps might abuse their mylde honest 
disposicions to countenaunce their owne ignorance 
and rashnes. As for papistry I hate the verie Im- 
putacion thereof, soe farre I am from countenauncinge 
or professing it myself,* for howsoever I may bee 
depryved of my honor and transitorie Happiness by 
the lawes of our land, yet God forbidd by mee, 
that his name should bee dishonoured or his true 
servauntes slaundered, and the weakness of poore 
Chi*istians oftencled, yea of suche as havinge tooke 
comfort in my constancie and resolucion that way, 
would take offence at my fall. Howe manie con- 
sciences upon the Report of my sondrie Religions 
might have condemned mee, and justly they might 
yf 1 hadd not onlie benn an Atheist, but under 
coullor of Reforminge Religion would have sought 
the subvertion of this estate and allso the death of 
my gratious soveraigne, whom 1 pray God blesse even 
to tlie Worldes Ende. But this I say before God and 
all the consciences here present that yf ever I aspired 
to anie higher place in this Kingdom, then as my 
birth and service to my soveraigne and Countrie 
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might seeme to merritt amongo my Ihlloua^ suhiiH’tes, 
or yf evor I ha<i an Imagination or thoiigiit against 
iny (Iremld sovoraigno am! Frynttss** to dtprivt Inn- 
oithor of hor satrtdd lief or Regall Aueiorit or yf 
1 have not had a sineeere fayth in (iod and a true 
I<»ve in til is H<digion, which hetherto I have live<I in 
& professed in \vhi<*h I resolve ami hope to die ; 
Lett (omI the searelun* <»f all haries and eonseienees 
before this whole ussenihlie strike, inee with some 
present and notorious Judgment from Ile^aven to 
mak<‘ mee an example to all the wimrld of Hip<H’risi(' 
and Irndigion. And this he spake Keriously with 
gnsat. fervencie an<l motion of mvmh* and liodte, * 

Ueere againe Mr. Attorney ottered to proove as 
mrndie as he Itad atlirnnui touehinge his ILdigion, hut 
the (kmrt refusal lo heare him in iliat point, onlie 
some speeches Mr. Attorney used w fterein he charged 
the Erie of Souttmmpton with his Ac<juayataunce and 
familiaritie with divers semynaries and priestes, hnt 
the Erie protested he never knew’e Jesuite semiimrie 
nor priest more then one with whom he never con- 
versed. 

The Lord Ruthind heinge in London with tin* Erie 
he hearil Inm say that England was sotild to liie 

• See tiiitl Lift ttf ihiftiti, vnt, ii. |t. giH, fer 

Spedding’s account of KsHex's ndigioUH hrliid, wldeh lie eoit 
Hid(*rH an ‘simple, euru(*st, and mtalh^eff’d.’ ‘fhe pft«sitgo 
coneluileH: ‘The tone in whieh he (KHsex) replied to tlon 
charge, and soh'iunly atHrmed the sineerii) of his faith in the 
religion vvhieli he had all Ids life professed, eontrasted strongly 
with the weakiiesK and inronsistmiey of his nnswers U|Hm the 
quoHtioiiH nudly at ismu', amt nunh* a eorr«'M|Mindit}g Impression 
on the Ooui't; instsfiimih that when (tohi'* offered to re|dy and 
make gowl his ac.cuHiUion, thtry refmani to hear him J 
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Spaniard : He affirmed that the Erie of Sowthampton 
was a parson muche discontented, and was of inward 
Counsell with the Erie of Essex and that he heard 
the Erie saye he was sure of Shiriff Smith. 

The Erie of Southampton answered for his part the 
Lord of Rutland never saw him discontented. 

The Erie of Essex said that for Shirive Smythe he 
had no suche Interest in him, as that he could affirm e 
him to be sure unto him, he went to his house as 
takinge him to be an honest man, that would not see 
him harmed ; and that he knewe not ye Lord Maiors 
house. 

The Lord Cromwell mett the Erie in ffleet Streete 
and went alonge with him in the streetes where he 
heard him crie out that it was for the good of the 
Queene and you all my masters, that he soe passed 
to Shiriff Smythes. 

The Lord Sandes saieth that he was sent for the 
Sondaie morninge by the Erie of Essex : and cominge 
to his house he found but a fewe there in a short 
space my Lord Sowthampton and the rest came. He 
confessed about my Lordes charge at Ludgate, which 
my Lord denied to bee of his parte and said they 
that went with him, onlie weare hurt and slaine, as 
luB boy Tracy sbott and killed just before him, 
hymself fai relie myssed when his hatt was twice 
shott. He confessed he heard the Erie of Cumberland 
was there, and he would willinglie have spoken with 
him, but when he came to the place he found it 
kept by Sir John Lewson, and desired passage that 
waye which beinge denied he retired, and to this Sir 
John might speake he said, whom his eye had singled 
out standingo neer upon a scaffold where presentlie 
he was sworne and demaunded his knowledge, which 
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ii« di^livfired accord iniijly with pxnl irravitic and 
moderacion, dcclariii^c that fHvc several! mcssag-CH 
were sent he knewe not %vhether tnilie, hut on the 
name of the Erie. Edwarc! Bushell, Jehu Har^ifar 
and Sir ffard: <h)rjL’'e wear<‘ the men whoe denired 
passap^e t!iroui»;h<' lanlpite as for tlie Erie, vvincli lie 
denieii, standinij^e there for the Qinnuie hy the 
appointment of the Erie <d' < ’tnulund.'UHl .and the 
of London. Edward Busshell toI<i him that 
they departed in lifood Bvnnf^s from the tnaior and 
shiritfeH^ hut Sir .lolin sawe no warrant he said. 
Tfieri Edward IhissheU told him in' would he eaTis(' of 
sheddiiiij^e muehe hhuxl. Ait the last Sir John said 
the first shott was nunh' from the Erles e<nupanie, 
by oiH') with a jielroTielle, and the <‘haix(* ^iven 
thereupon hy one of them whom lie thought on 
his conscience to hee Sir <‘hristofer Itlunt. and he 
had this rixisou hesides his owue knowleii^e of the 
thin^e, that his compnnie ^ave m»i the t 'haixi' for 
that they weare sett there onlie to make the place 
good. 

The Erie of Essex denied that he sent ani<s save 
Sir tfard: (Jorge wdioe he meant shouhl deliver the 
Lord C’heef *Fustiee, to goe to the (kmrt. 

Sir John LewH<m heard not my f/tnal speak e to 
them neither didd he heare ium give tin' charge 
heinge manieranckes from the tfront. He elei»red in 
like sort my Lord of Sowthampltin, 

And he the Erie of Soutlnvmpton whoe had hellierto 
spoken hut little la'gan to aunswerc' the Aecusaeiotw 
in generall as they concerned him. And first to the 
Ooiiftultacion he conh'ssed were; divt'rs motions which 
w-ere cast awaie, as they wi'are spciken (vir,. } the takinge 
of the Tower^ and that nothinga was resolveil upimin 
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and for liis parte yf he understood the Erie of Essex 
his intent was no further but that he might securelie 
have a(Joesse to her Majestic to deliver suche matters 
as inuche imparted as well himself in privatt as the 
good of the State in puhlique^ and that was his 
meiminge he protested onlie to make the Erie 
passage as his frynde and one that meant to doe 
good service. 

lieere Mr. Attorney told him, yea my Lord you 
meant to bringe him in with stronge hand to the 
Queene. 

No, Mr. Attorney, said the Lord, wee meant it 
withotit violence and therefore consulted howe it 
might bee best eifected ; and for the Action I protest 
to Ood, on Sunday morninge I knewe not of it, but 
came as I was wont to my deai*e ffrinde accompanied 
with some dozen of my ffollowei-s and no more. When 
I came to Essex house, I found my Lord standinge on 
his guard, my Lord told mee howe he was like to be 
murdredd, and desired me to stay with him, then 
which I could doe no lesse for my friend. After- 
wardes 1 understood that the Counsellors were there 
but heard them not, I protest, deliver anie message 
to my Lord of Essex, the tumult and noise heinge so 
great and I not neer them. And this my Lord Cheef 
Justice I thinkc cann testtifie. 

Then stood up my Lord Cheef Justice and ques- 
tioned my Lord Sowthampton ; Didd you not heare 
my Lord Keeper speak e to my Lord of Essex you and 
the rest that you should disperse that tumultuous 
com panic, atid you should be heard at large what you 
could saye.^ To which the Lord Sowthampton pro- 
tested upon his faith to God, he heard it not : Then 
the Lord Cheef J ustice said : well I marvell of it, for 
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sure he said it, hut I heleeve your Lunisiup aiui s<» 
sate (lowne. 

Afterwurdes said the L<»nl Sowthaiujitou I went 
with luy Lord into the (Ittie as his frieiui in a private 
(juarrell. Ileere the Attorney ex<’ept(Mi a^-ainst it, 
and said, this is plaine tr(*a,son my Iword I will 
proove it ; for aiiie suhieet to rise with a Lompanie 
of Armed men with intent t<^ rev<ni^e a privatt 
quarrell, it is playne Treason. Oii ! Mr. Attorney 
g‘ive me leave sai<l tlje Lord Sowtharnpton ; wdiiy say 
yoti armed imm ? I protest before ( ohI ; I ha.<id no 
more weapon ahotit mee than my Rapii'r and Da^ifger. 
That is enoufrh weapon, enou.tj:li to make an arme<I 
man; Oh said t.In^ Krle of Essex: say y<ni so(% Mr. 
Attorney? By this you proove yottrself, to bee n 
better lawier than a sowl<li<w. 

But said the Attorney yf it be h<h‘ u<hnitt<‘<L for the 
Lord Sowtbampton himnelf, yet brought you manie 
in youi* (vompanie, so comph^itHe armed with swm’^IeK, 
Targattew etc. jih wais stifheient in the Law<‘ to eon- 
demno all the rest ; which wearejoyned with them. 

Then the I.(ord Sowthampion proceeded ; Ami my 
Lordes, as I h<*ard not those word(*H soe 1 heard not 
anie proclamacion neither ani<^ tinnge in the (kittle 
that could he cotistrued to Rebel Hon as I looke itt. 

Heere Mr. Attorney asked him, where he was at 
the tyme of the proclamacion and he aunswered I 
stood still att Lamhertes streets etid till my I^ird 
retorned from OoriuduIL 

Mr. Attorney Hai<l hee was fi^uiltie of tlioae speechei 
that were given <mt in my Lord of Essex house. 
The Erie of Bowthampton said, he tliought noe, for 
what was it to him when hee was none of them that 
either spake or heard. Mr. Attorney would proove 
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he waSj and then he drewe out his evidence that did 
not convince him in the point in question ; whereto 
tlie Erie of Sowthampton said it was uncharitahlie 
forced by Mr. Attorney and absurdlie. 

1 thanke God (sayd hee) that you are not my Judge^ 
and then lie contynued his owne narration that from 
Cornhill my Lord came backe to him, and they went 
alonge towards Ludgate, where my Lord of Essex 
could not have passage to his owne house. Then I 
came backe with him to Queene Hyve where wee 
rowed to Essex house, and thus protestinge his zeale 
and reverence towardes her majestie though in all 
this or in anie parte thereof I might bee in an errour 
and so fall into the Daunger of the same. So that 
her Majestie maye, yf shee please, take my lief, yet I 
knowe her Majestie is gratious and mercifull and 
therefore maye please to pai-don mee. And I doe 
humblie crave her Majesties pardon for my errour. 
And I doe relie uppon her mercie. And though in 
nice pointes and queerkes in Lawe I bee founde a 
traytor yet in hart I am none, for I had no evill 
intent. 

Then ye Lord Admirall beinge the uppermost of 
one side of the Court stood upp and said, all the 
Lordes of his parte weare desirous that for that point 
the Lord Cheef Justice and the other Judges would 
deliver their oppinion of the Lawe whether their 
risinge to goe to the Court with suche a Companie 
oulie to present the Lord of Essex his complaintes 
without all manner of purpose of violence to the 
person of her Majestie or anie other whether this 
weare treason ; And he demaunded also the Lordes 
on the other side whether they weare of the same 
myiide, whoe aunswered yea verie willinglie. 
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And tlie f^ord of Ho\vtIi:iTn]yton addcMl that yt was 
his Desire allso, and prayed them ilia, I he mi^hl, he 
Huffre<ld to putt the east^ to tlomi and said that the 
Consultae.ion was iH»t resolved uppon, ladnij;' onli(‘ a 
motion, as the e.onfessioiis made plaine rereiTinn-e the 
Resolneion to tin' [earl <d'J Hss(‘\. And for this Aetion 
it fell out by aeeident. Soe 1 h» took(* it th(*y weare 
asunder, to he eonsidered tiot as oi\e Aet<\ But Mr, 
Attorney tirjxed their d(»pendain*i('. Al the last the 
Erie of Howthamptou putt the <'ase afttn* ihys sorie, 
whether smdie a tumultuous A<‘te, without anie 
intent of treas<ui, weare to he(' adiudiied 'rn*ason. 
Mr. Attonioy stood upp and aniisw<*n‘d whor* donhted 
it? Erh‘ ot Ess<'x replied, th.ai tlu' aet<* was t(^ 

bejud^xul by the inBnit in eonsei(‘n(n\ Nay, said Mr. 
Attorney, our Lawe judt»^eth the eiiUnii hy ye overt 
Acte. Well, said the Erie, pleade your lawe, and 
wee will pleade eonseienee. 

Then the Lord (Iheef Justiee he|i;ann and ixravelie 
sayd his opinion that the Arte nunle it treason alone, 
and HO the other Jtnlf^es for the most parte. Mr. 
Attorney added it was !io <jn<*Htion, farther tlie 
Attorney ohieided earnestlie whattlu^y would doe in 
proe.eedin^e in that aetion of Hiar/aUjtce ilje <’cyuri and 
all places of resistance tlnna* yf tlH*re Hhould Ikm* anie 
resistance made to their passnjijfe sureli(\ said bee, 
there needes bee hloo<l she<l(l, and thertddre the 
(h>nKe(iuence of their intent must tnaales lu' viohmee, 
for they could not choose but cast this dould in their 
consultation. The Erie aunsweiaMl he desired ouHe 
to have ffna^ aec^’^sse tnito her Majestie, wilhotii 
sheddinge on dropp^^ of blood A 

* Thm speech is reprodutanl hy Hptnldiug from an mh. in the 
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Heere Mr. Bacon spake^ may it please your grace 
my Lord, since this, a daye of digressions, and you 
see ho we weaklie hee hath shaddowed his purpose, I 
will onlie troble your Lordship with one point wherein 

Bodleian Library, with one sentence added from Mr. Jardine’s 
account of the trial, as follows : — 

‘I have never yet seen in any case such favour shown to any 
prisoner ; so many digressions, such delivering of evidence hy frac- 
tions, and so silly a defence of such great and notorious treasons. 
May it please your Grace, you have seen how weakly he hath 
shadowed his purpose and how slenderly he hath answered the 
objections against him. But, my Lord, I doubt the variety of 
matters and the many digressions may minister occasion of forget- 
fulness, and may have severed the judgments of the Lords ; and 
therefore I hold it necessary briefly to recite the Judges’ opinions.’ 

This being done, he proceeded to this eifect : — 

‘ Now put the case that the Earl of Essex’s intent were, as he 
would have it believed, to go only as a suppliant to her Majesty. 
Shall their petitions he presented by armed petitioners? This must 
needs bring loss of liberty to the prince. Neither is it any point of 
law, as my lord of Southampton would have it believed, that con- 
demns them of treason (but it is apparent in common sense). To 
take secret counsel, to execute it, to run together in numbers armed 
with weapons— what can be the excuse? Warned by the Lord 
Keeper, by a herald, and yet persist! Will any simple man take 
this to be less than treason?’ 

The Earl of Essex answered that if he had purposed any- 
thing against others than those his private enemies, he would 
not have stirred with so slender a company. Whereunto 
Mr. Bacon answered: — 

‘ It was not the company you carried with you, but the assistance 
which you hoped for in the city which you trusted unto. The Duke 
of Guise thrust himself into the streets of Paris on the day of the 
Barricades in his doublet and hose, attended only with eight gentle- 
men, and found that help in the city which (thanks be to God) you 
failed of hero. And wlmt followed? The King was forced to put 
himself into a pilgrim’s weeds and in that disguise to steal away to 
scape their fury. Even such was my Lord’s confidence too, and his 
pretence the same — an all-hail, and a kiss to the city. But the end 
was treason, as hath been sufficiently proved. But when he had 
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this Rebellion of the Erie of Essex reseTnlhen the Duke 
of <hiyH his Action that came npon the Baricades at 
Paris in his I>ouhleit ainl hoove, attended nppon hut 
with H men heea\ise his confiden<*e was in the ( ’iitizens. 
Even suehe was the Erles pro<*eedi?iic<\ and as when 
the Kynti;e t,akinf*’e armes atrainst the (inke»and forced 
him to yeild the Duke eoullored his |>nn<‘iiee upoti 
some private. daun4i:er-. Ho fiow<» the Erie in his 
practizes hein^e discov<*r<»d al leases the eanse t<j he 
private quarrel Is and Ifean's, 

To this tiie Erie auiisweaiaai little. Mr. Attorney 
furtlier asked, what he said to Bnvhells confesMi<m 
that shewes he eoiifederat<ui with ye Cittie, for he 
said he w'as lM»iray(*d hy the ('iltie. Btislndl, he said^ 
that confessed this was his <’onfHlent w hom he trusted 
with his secreUes. 'The Erie atinsweare<l for Busshell 
he was his servant, and h(‘ Irnsied him no further 
then in his place was fiti f(»r a master, aiul lor those 
spoecheH they mi^ht import, onlie that his expeciaeion 
of succour in his dauufjcm's was deceaved, 

Mr. Attorney further demaunded howe he meant to 
reward those needle ffollowerH timt aecompanimi him 
in this proiect hn* surelie they folhvwed him with some 
hope, and that could not bee saiisfied without some 
x’eward which must tieedes arise out of the spoile of 
some of her Maiesties Subiects. 

To this the Erie answered litihs implyinge by his 
cotintenauce he urged to larre. 

OMCrt (Iclivftrnd ttud hiui«c}f in fur lain itmt wliirtt the 

iltallowaciH of liiw connnit ernUd ant iwcnaqtUHti a« tin kd, thr 
Quma far har dnlVnnn takiuK ariiii agatiwt Wan hn wm glmt tn yield 
hiawtslf^ and th}a.kinp: tn ndnar hin jnmciiwM tamed tus eriit-ixtij, 
and allegml the* nccaiina thcrant tn amnnHl from a urlvali’ quirrfl.’ 
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The speeches of the Erie of Essex cryinge to ye 
people that they should departe_, except they weare 
armed^ for they didd but trouble him was urged. 

The Erie aunswered^ what he spake was by reason 
of ye multitude and throng that was reddie to over- 
throwe and tread uppon them. 

Mr. Attorney further urged the Lord Essex and 
the Lord Sowthampton with their speeches at Essex 
house where they refused to yeild themselves to the 
Queenes livetenaunt. 

The Erie of Sowthampton aunswered he delt to 
bringe my Lord of Essex to a parlie^ and my Lord 
Admirall reported the manner of my Lord of Essex 
standinge out and yeildinge. And the Erie of Essex 
heere confessed that he was perswaded to yeild by the 
Erie of Sowthampton and Ruttland for he thought 
not so to have done though nowe I thanke God for it, 
and he said that Salisbury shott against his will. 

And heere my Lord Admirall mentioned his pro- 
misse to the Erie of Essex when the Erie yeilded to 
him, namelie that he should have an honorable hear- 
inge and triall which he demaunded the Erie whether 
he hadd or nott nowe performed. 

The Erie of Essex aunswered, you have used me 
honorabiie my Lord. 

Mr. Attorney allso urged the Erie of Essex prac- 
tizes with Tirone with whom hee was charged to have 
hadd intelligence by meanes of Captaine Lee^ that 
traytor whom you sent to Tyron. 

Whoe I sent? Thomas Lee? said Erie of Essex, I 
sent him not ; and I heare he was one against me the 
last daye. 

Witix that the Lord Admirall stood upp and re- 
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ported, as the [friend of the Eric of Essex, how Lee,] 
indeed^ offered lumself a<>:ainst ye Erie to kill him. 
Blit Mr. Sceretarie an<l himself misliked anie suehe 
base course notwithstandiii^’C he was still urgent 
iippon one or other to hriii^e him to the (^ueene that 
he mi^ht make the same ofler to her. But the Lord 
Admirall said, liee hadd an eye to him, as knowin|i^e 
him to bee a murdrous ifellowe. And afterwardes he 
eutre>dd into that traytorous practi'/e af^ainst her 
Mjijestie for which he was jtistlie executed. Yea 
aiisw^cred the Erie of Essex, and so perislie all those 
that inearn* harme t(» her Majesti(^ I <lefie his 
traitorous attempt, yf ther(^ wean* anie suche, and am 
sorrie he was alle^^ed unto anie that, are neer to mee. 
And for that conhuleraifie with 'Firoue I thinke your 
Lordshipes have not for^j^oUen howe I eleer(*d myself 
not longe since before some of you uppon the relacion 
of the whole state and counsell of Ireland. 

Nowe the peeres launge reddie to goe. tO}<et!ie,r a!>out 
the verdict, the Erie of Essex deteyned th(*m with a 
speecli to this effect that thoughe thesis sublill per- 
swasive orators that thinke they have never performed 
their duetie untill they liave made, miche persons 
odious, as are suhieete to their aeiuiHacions thotigh 
these might lead the light eares and shallowe conceites 
of a mulltitude, yet that suche honorable persons (as 
these their peenis) whoe weare of nn^re <leep<* under- 
standinge and Jinlgrnent to search the truth and waye 
all thinges in the Ballances of their wisdomes would no 
doubt Ime constant and unmooved not to swerve from 
the eipiitie which lay in charge uppon their honors 
here and soules health hereafter. But liowsoever 
they determined of him mjhro judidi yet he knewe he 
should asBuredlie stand aiapiited hi Jhro aomdentim^ 
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Thus likewise the Erie of Sowthampton beseeched 
their Lordshipes to consider his cause (whoe rather was 
ledd, then a Leader) with Indifferencie^ which he 
doubted not their Lordshipes would performe honor- 
ablie. 

And both the prysoners weare comaunded from the 
Barre to the Lyuetenaunt of the Tower where the 
Erie of Essex contynued pleasant and cheerfull. And 
the Peeres withdrewe them into a little roome built 
att the chauncerie barre where havinge consulted and 
called for the Judges to resolve them in some pointes 
after half an bower they retorned and placed them- 
selves in their order. Then the Lord Highe Steward 
demaunded of them severallie their verdict_, begin- 
ninge at the puny and so upward^ fiirst upon the Erie 
of Essex, after this sort. The Sergeant called the 
Lord Thomas Howard by his name as before, whoe 
standinge upp uncovered, attended the Lord Highe 
Stewardes demaunde, delivered with suche wordes, 
you have heard Robert Erie of Essex this Daye in- 
dited of Highe Treason, and arraigned. Howe saye 
you, is he guiltie or not? my Lord? Speake uppon 
your Honor. His Aunswere was, I hould him guiltie 
of Highe Treason uppon myne honor, layinge his 
hand uppon his breast withall. In this forme was it 
demaunded of the rest whoe gave their verdictes in 
like manner, as after they did uppon the Erie of 
Sowthampton. Their verdictes beinge given and the 
prisoners at the Barre againe, after a little pause the 
Lord Highe Steward said : Robert Erie of Essex and 
Henry Erie of Sowthampton you have beene heere 
ax-raigned and Indited of High Treason; you have 
pleaded not guiltie and for your triall putt your-selves 
uppon God and your peeres the nobillitie here whoe 
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have heard the cvidcTice and your obiections and 
auiisweres in your Dcfeina^;, have found you g’uiltie. 
Nowe wh;it oann you say for yourselves why I should 
not proceed in tlud^meut. 

llio Erie of Essex heerc said I beseee.h your Ijord- 
ship and the rest of the Ijordes to have eonsi<leration 
what 1 have formerlie spoken^, and to doe in(*e that 
rip^lit^ as to thinke me a ( -hristian^ and that 1 have a 
soule to save knowin^e nowe it is no time to rest 
Lyin»'c and e-ounterfeytin^e my soule ahhorreth. I 
doe not speakc': to save my lief for I see that weare 
vaine and I owe (rod a death which shalhe wellc.om, 
howsoever it shall please her MajesUe ; hut what I 
have spoken this daye I ha,v{‘ spokeii tnilie a.nd con- 
fidentlie, to cleare myself of all tnuudicries and dis- 
loialties to her MajesUe, and to satisfie the opinion of 
the world, that my conscituna*, is fna^ from Atheisme 
and poperie. And howsoever, he said, hy tins Lawes 
of the land he weare made guiltie yet there wan a 
Lawe in his consc.ienco and a tribunall seate in 
Heaven where he doubted not before the lushest 
Jud^e of all mens soules ami consciences bis hart 
should be found as cleere from all traytorous inteutes 
ag’ainst his soverai^ne as he often had |>rote.ste<l that 
daye it was. Ifartln'r the Lord Hi^^^he Steward putt the 
Erie in mynde that his duetieand loyalltie should have 
been ho muche ilu' p-eatter towardes his soveraigne 
by bow<* mucbe her grac<*s and favours weare extra- 
ordinarie towardes him so that in XV yeares her 
Majestie ha<l even heaped manie honorable dignities, 
and houutifullie hestowcul manie great sommes of 
monie of him farr beyond anie of the Nohilitie. 
Nowe what a straunge matt(*r was it that, notwith- 
standinge all this, he should enter into suche an acte 
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towardes so gratious a prynce, and seeke her over- 
throwe whom God made his soveraigne, and whoe 
somtime had made him her cheef servaunt^ that these 
reasons duly waighed he could not chuse but stand 
abashed to be thought worthy the Judgment of a 
traitor which nowe by his place he was readie but 
sorrie to pronounce against him. 

To thys the Erie of Essex aunswered^ desyringe 
his Lordship to thincke that he so thanckfullie re~ 
membredd and so highlie esteemed her Majesties 
infinitt favors towardes him (farre more than they 
spake or knewe) that besides the bond of his 
Alleadgeaunce yf he had a thousand lives to sacrifice 
in. her Majesties service he could not discharge his 
obligacion ; And for his soveraigne he would desire 
no other testimonie but his sundrie faithfull services 
to her Majestie both in matters of Counsell and 
Action, as well at home as in fforrein Countries. For 
her Majesties Liberalities towardes him as it came 
most ffreelie, so he had made noe private gaine 
thereof, but that and his owne substance he had 
spent in her Majesties service, and the state, and 
in rewarding those whom he thought had well 
deserved of both. 

The Erie of Sowthampton said for my parte I must 
saye as before I have, I perceave my ignoraunce in 
the Lawes hath made me incurre the daungers of it. 
Therefore I desire you my Lords that cann witness I 
am condemned by ye letter of the Lawe, that you 
will trulie informe the Queen of what I saye and my 
penitencie for this my fault, I have been brought up 
from a child under her Majestie and imployed my 
whole time in her service, and have spent most of 
my patrymonie therein. I never became sutor in 
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myne ownc beluilf to her Majestie for anie tliinge^ 
iieytlier (uver did I to my knowledge fa, II into aide 
offenee against, her Majesti<‘ before novve ; So as yf 
aide tldnge of my service past; may moove her 
Majestie to a gratious consideration of nH% or yf there 
l>e aide tliingo in inee yt may heereaftcn* in anie 
sorte be tourned to her Majesties s(n*vice I bumblie 
entreat your graces favour so farre as to give me my 
life, and I hope your Lordshipes will sigidfie to lier 
Majestie this my Humbleness and sorrowe of Harte 
for my oifence, an<l my sute for pardon, I Immblie 
relie on her Majesties mercifull disposition. 

Now the Lord Highe Steward proceeded t<» pro- 
nounce judgment against them in sucli like woordes. 
Robert Erie of Ess<*x and ILmry Erl(‘ of Southampton, 
you are here Indited, arraigneil and convicted of 
Highe Treason. Nowe you must goe to th<' place 
from whence you came, then' to l>e laied on a hunhdj, 
drawen to the place of execution, hanged and cult 
down or you hee dead, then your memb(»rs to be cult 
ojp, and burnt before your faces, your bed<les to be 
cult of and your bodies to be ((unrti*r(ul and ilispersed 
at the Queenes pleasun^, And the L<u*d have mercio 
on your souIes. Judgment pronouinauL the Erie 
of Essex sai<I, I could have wished that my ijuarters 
might Iiavi* hmm reserved to liavi' down her MajeHlie 
Imtter servici*, Imt howsoever yf it he tier pleasure 
that they shalhe thus liestowml I shalhe content yf 
they may doe her service though hut in this kinde. 

I desire not to live, nor <*rnv(' \wr gratious pardon, 
not that I contemue her favour, hut hecause I desire 
to die and perhapps the <*xaniph' <»f my pmushment 
may he ma<le profitalde in fu'r giHU'rnme.nt, yet I 
humhlie reipieHi that a time relmdon may hee made of 
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my serious protestacion tliis daye of my innocent and 
loiall hart to her Majestie, and I hope the sprincklinge 
of my blood will washe awaye my offences and her 
Majesties displeasure against me for them. 

He confessed then^ he hadd been misledd and 
perswaded to transgresse the lawes otherwise he had 
never entredd into this offensive action. Then he 
made a peticion to the Lord Highe Steward that he 
might have his owne preacher ; it was aunsweared 
that it was not so convenient for him at that tyme 
to have his owne Chaplein as another. The Erie 
replied, that yf a man in sicknes would not willinglie 
commit his bodie to an unknowen phisition he hoped 
it would not be thought but a reasonable request for 
him at that tyme to have a preacher which hath been 
acquainted with his conscience, to whom he might 
more boldlie open his hart, ffarther he desired the 
Lord Steward that he would be a peticioner to her 
Majcstie that the Erie of Sowthampton and himself 
whoe loved, lived and nowe stood condemned to- 
gether might continue in the companie one of another 
till ye time of her Majesties pleasure for their execu- 
cion, which ye Erie of Essex, for his parte, desired 
might bee as speedie as it should please her Majestie. 
He desired a gratious consideracion might bee hadd 
of those Lordes and gentlemen which were fallen 
into this action meerlie of good will towardes him. 
He said before his death he would make somethinge 
knowen, that should bee acceptable to her Majestie 
in point of State. To these peticions the Lord 
Highe Steward said he could not graunt them but 
would moove her Majestie in his behalf. Then the 
Sergeant att Armos stood upp with his mace on his 
shoulder, making an Oyes and sayinge : All Peeres 
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and other Persons appointed to i)ee heere this daye 
may depart to take their ease for the Lord Ilighe 
Steward is pleased to dissolve his commission. Then 
the white rodd was broken. I’he (kmrt avoided, and 
the prisoners committed hacke to the Tower whcdiier 
the Axe was carried before them with the edge 
to warden them. God save the Queene.^ 

^ Then^ are two puHsages in lloweirs account of the trial 
with which I find nothing corresponding in tiu', lic'lnnngham 
MS. After jiidginont has hcuni pronounced an<I Ehhox has 
made his spceclg Howell goes on 

‘As the lords wore riHing, the carl of Mh.scx 9;u<I, My I-.or{| t)c la 
Ware, and niy lord Morlcy, I hcMcccli your lord.'diipH to ]mrdon me 
for your two hohh that an* in troubh* for iny nakn ; I protent upon 
my 8mil that they knew not of anything lhaf. w.'uj or shouhl have 
boon (ionc, hut cainc to me in the mtnniiiK* aud I dcKirtul t.hc.m to 
stay, and thoy knew not wherefore ; And jso farowol, my lorflm* 

In a short account of the <^x(!C\ition, Howell, after naming 
the peers who were present as spectators, says : 

* There were present also some of t he aldermen of hoiulon, and, 
sir Walter llaloigh, who, If we, may heUeve himself, oanie with au 
intent to make answer if anything shouhl be objeettui against him by 
the earl at his death ; but othem thought he came to feed his eyes 
with a sight of the curl’s sniferlngn, and to satiate his hatred with 
his l)lood. But being tt«linoniKhe«l not to presH ttpnn t he, (*arl at his 
death, whhdi is the part rath<*r <)f SgJiobh’! brutes, In* withdrew hiru” 
self further off, and beheld the execution out of the. uruuu'y.' 

For Rakiigh’s roforonco to this incident in his dying speech, 
SCO voL i. p. 71k 

It will bo remarked that neither Howell nor tlio Holmingham 
MH. make any alltmion to the well-known story of the jewtd 
said to have boon given by Ehh(^x: to Lord Nottingham for him 
to give to the Queen as a token that she was pledged to help 
him in his last extremity. As to tins truth of this story see 
Mr. Sidney Ijoc’s accotint .of Khs<^x in the Didtiomir}! of 
IfationaZ Bionrapky. Since it has not been my duty to 
repeat the story, I am not bound to investigate its truth ; but 
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Thexecucion of Robert Erie of Essex, the xxv^^ 
of February beinge Ashwenday, 1600, within 
ye Tower. 

Uppoii Ashwenday in the morninge about one of ye 
clocke the livetennant of the tower gave warninge to 
ye Eric of Essex beinge then in his Bedd to prepare 
himself to his death, which should ensue that present 
daye. Imediatelie upon notice thereof taken the 
Erie arose, and shoi*tlie after Doctor Momford and 
Doctor Barlowe^ were sent to him, whom, together 
with his owne chaplaine Mr. Ashton (that had benn 
with him all the tyme from his Judgment. Hee 
desired to joine with him in those exercises that 
might fitt him to his ende, nowe so neer approchinge, 

personally I do believe it, I have in fact promised to believe 
it, because there is at Helmingham a portrait of Essex’s 
daughter, Lady Frances Devereux, wearing the jewel as an 
earring; and in case this does not convince my readers, I 
may add that the jewel itself, a ring with a lock of hair, 
which may once have been red, hanging from it, is now at 
Ham House, the property of the Earl of Dysart. 

William Barlow, educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, and 
a follow of Trinity Hall, was introduced by his patron Cosins 
to Whitgift, who made him his chaplain and rector of 
St. Dunatan’s-in-tho-East in 1597, in which year he was also 
presented to a prebondal stall at Westminster. The Sunday 
after Essex’s death he preached at Paul’s Cross, following 
Cecil’s instructions very precisely in publishing Essex’s con- 
fession. Ho subsequently received abundant preferment, 
culminating in the bishopric, first of Rochester and then of 
Lincoln. Ho left the only extant account of the Hampton 
Court Conference of 1004, which he was appointed to attend 
as an opponent of the Puritans, and took part in the prepara- 
tion of the authorised version of the Bible. He died and was 
buried at Buokdon in 1613. 
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prayingc God so to blesse them as they came to com- 
fort him. And the devines heinge with him for that 
purpose willingelie submitted to his re<juest. Their 
exercises wearc prayer^ confession and |)reachinge ; 
the latter w'as performed by Mr. Ashton at thentreatie 
of thother twoe as being best acquainte<l with his 
hordes state. In the meanc tyme was prepared for 
thexecucion a scaffold raised in the Ilighe (lourt 
towardes ye churche that was some four feete highe 
and iij yardes over railed rotuid with small poles ; in 
the rniddest thereof lay the blocke beinge a peece of 
tymber of some half a foote over, and twoe footelonge 
rounded at the upper side. Hetweene the bowers of 
7 and 8 of tln^ clocko the Erie was brought by the 
livetcnaunt of the Tower attended l>y some xvj of the 
guard to the place of execucion, beinge apparelled 
in a blac,ko v(dlvett gowne, a satten sute of the same 
coullour, and silk stockinges ; be was in his slippers 
and neither girt nor trust. He had on a hlacke felt 
hatt, and a ruffe band with a single sett. Tims be 
ascended the staires of the scaffold (fiaviuge the 8 
dovines with him onlie) at his cominge up his coun- 
tenance was neither light nor deiected, but with a 
constant and settled gate, he ste]>ped into the; rniddest 
where the hlocke layo and with litle nurtion of his 
bodie, be ligbtlie putt of bis hatt to the Lordes, 
viz., ye Erles of Cumberland and nartf[ord], Lord 
Thomas Howard, Viscount Rynden, Lordes Darcie 
and Comptrm whoe weare seated on a forme on 
the north side of the scaffold some iii yardes 
from it, manie kniglites, gentlemen, and others t<r 
the immber of 100 personH standinge round beside 
them. 

After his curtesie the Erie havinge paused a little 
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drew towards the lordes^ desiringe the ministers to 
stande by him, yf he should wander or erre in speeche 
or behaviour that they might tell him of it, and so 
wholly puttinge of his hatt with a distinct and serious 
deliverie, somwhat passionatlie stickinge in his 
speeche, his eyes for the most parte lifted to heaven. 
He made a contestacion to this effects. I desire your 
Lordships and you my Christian brethren heere pre- 
sent to see my just punishment to bears wittnes that 
I confesse to the glorie of God and the beatinge downe 
the pride of myne owne flesh that I am a most 
wretched synner, that the nomber of my synnes are 
more then the haires of my hedd, that I have bestowed 
my youth in wantonnes, the lustes of the ffleshe and 
uncleennes, that I have ben puft up with pride and 
vanitie and love of this worldes pleasures and that 
notwithstandinge divers good motions inspired into 
me by the spiritt of God, the good which I would doe 
1 have not donn, and the evill which I would not 1 
have donn, for all which I humblye beseech my 
Saviour (Jhrist to [be] a mediator to the aeternall 
for my pardon ^ especiallie I acknowledge this great 
synne, this bloodie synne, this infectious synne against 
Oodes ordinannce wherein I have offended God my 
Soveraigne and the world. I beseech God to foi-give 
it us all, and to forgive it me the most wretched of 
all ; and I beseech her to forgive it me, I be- 
seech all men to forgive me; especiallie I crave 
pardon of those lordes and gentlemen that for Love 
of me have fallen into this acte, and are like to tast 


1 ‘ Do not as my lord Essex did ; take heed of a preacher, 
for by his persuasion h© confessed, and made himself guilty.’ 
—Raleigh to Essex ; see vol. i. p. 54, and p. 66. 
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of the same punislnnent. J iiitreat that all men 
would have a charitable opinion of me, whoe never 
I protest to (lod intended violence or harme to her 
Mat^‘” pei’son or di^nitie. 1 hartilie forgive all the 
world, an<l so desire all men to forgive mee. I pray 
God give her Ma^^'' a religiotis and wise hart, a longe 
raigne (yf it bee his will) and a prosperous. I beseech 
(xod to blessc her, the N<>l>les, the Ministers of the 
Church and the people. And I desyre you all to marke 
my protestacion that I never was I thanckeGod atheist, 
to denie (xod or tlu'. Scriptnn^s, or to hould anio 
hercsie against the Godhedd, nor }>apist to ascribe 
anie thiage to myrie owne woorkes, hut I hope 
ouiie to bee saved hy the mercies of <»od in the 
merriites of (dirist Jesns, my onlie Saviour ; and 
so forward I heleeve all tlu^t articles of that religion 
and faith in which I was baptised, in which 1 was 
brought up, wherein I hope to coiitinue to my last 
gaspe. I WHS never (I take <iod to wdlitiess) in 
my hart guiltie of aide hipocrisie in religion but 
1 knowe my self suhiect to all the frailties and im- 
perfeccions of the llleshe. I am a most imperfect 
creature, 'i'heu he paused a little and said, I desire 
y** Lordships and you my (’hristiau brethren to joine 
y*' spi rites with mine, for no we w'ill I give my self in 
pi’ayer to (iod wdiich I will performe on my knees, so 
that all of you may heare that it will please (xod to 
give me an humble hart, and to assist mee in this 
greatest temptation of my death, for I am not a!>le to 
endure without his special! grace, this last coidlict. 
Heero the ministers putt him in mynde to saye his 
Creed wliich he didd (havinge first thaneked them for 
remembringe him as they had donn once before) for 
said bee, Satan is most busie nowe. At the ende of 
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his Creed he added Lord Jesu receave my spiritt thus 
givinge awaie his hatt out of his hand and puttinge of 
his gowne and Ruffe band he kneeled downe in the 
strawe which [had been] strowed before ye blocke 
for that purpose usinge these woordes^ Heere Lord 
I submitt my self in obedience and humillitie to thy 
comaimdement in obedience to thy ordinannce^ to 
thy will O God I submitt my self, to my deserved 
punishment^ and then with his handes lifted up 
before him, and joyned, his eyes most earnestlie 
fixed in Heaven whence they never removed he 
begann his prayer in this manner, 0 God ci-eator of 
all thinges, and Judge of all men, that hast taught 
me by wan*ant out of thy word that Satan is then 
most busie when our end is neerest^ and that beinge 
resisted he will flee, I humblie beseech thee to assist 
mee in this my last combatt, O Lord I acknowledge 
that through myne owne ignorance and dullness I 
cannot offer upp ray prayers as I ought but I desire 
to doe it, and thou (O God), wilt take that for the 
acto. I desire O Lord God that thowe willt give me 
power to pray not with tonge and understandinge 
onlie but with faith, with zeale and with confidence. 
O Lord I beseech the to lift upp my hart from all 
worldlie thoughtes and lett thy mercies in Christ 
Jesus bee the onlie object of the eye of my minde 
perfect by thy grace what thou seest in my fleshe to 
be fraile and weake. Give mee patience and strenght 
to endure this last Judgment inflicted upon mee by 
so honorable a trialL Graunt that my flesh may not 
tremble or sbewe resistance at the strooke of death. 
Let thy spiritt seale up my soule in thassurance of 
thy mercies and lift it up above all earthly cogitacions 
tliat in this dissolucion of myne 1 maye have thee 
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onlie before mine ieis, e\’en to the last breath. Thus 
he concluded with the Lordes pra,yer in pronounci nge 
whereof all the assemblie joined with him in ton^^e 
and voice, as before they had don in hart, all (I 
thincke) present s]jeddinp;e abundant of teares, castinge 
out loud sobs, with allmost exciamacions, in utteringe 
the peticion of forpvenes of synnes, he spake with 
great veheniencie ^forgive us our trespasses in (’hrist 
Jesus’: his prayer ended he aske<I for thexccutioner 
whoe kneelinge downe asked him forgivenes. Therle 
said thou art welleom ; (iro<i forgive thee, thou art 
the mynister of Justice ; then bee desired him to tell 
him ho we he should fitt himself for ye blocke for he 
knewe not. And then thexecueiomu* diree<t(Ml him 
to pull of his doublett and fallinge band ; under his 
doublett he had a redd was(a>te imbrochu'ed before 
with a border of gold: tlnis bowinge downe liimself 
he said, I prostrate juy self heere before thee O Lord 
(lod, beseechinge you that thy bless^ul nungells may 
be reddle to receave my soule upi> into luiaven as 
sooue as it is departed from my bodie. And I pray 
you all Iiere present to ioyne witli my spirltt when 
my armes are stretched out, for he said [he] would 
onlie stretch them out when the execucioner should 
do his olHce. llee was willed heer by one of ye 
Doctors to say the hegynninge of the 61 psalme. 
Have mercie uppon mee O (lod, etc, Wheereof 
when he had said ij verses thexecucioner heinge reddie 
ho was called uppon to saye Lor<l into thy handes I 
committ my spiritt Thus layinge his hedd on the 
blocko;, and his ho<ldie att full lenght, his armes 
stretched out without mulFell hee paiientlie receaved 
the stroake of thexecucioner, whoe performed his 
ofEce ill, havinge an ordinarie axe wherewith he 
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strake 3 blowes. Howbeit neither bodie, armes nor 
hedd ever stirred after the ffirst. 

The execucioner tooke up his hedd and [said] 

God save the Queene. 

All the tyme of his beinge on the scaffold the Erie 
never uttered worldlie thought^ takinge no notice or 
leave of anie person more than othei\ 

Sic itur ab astra.^ 


^ These words are roughly erased in the original, in ink 
which is not the same as that in which the words are written, 
but is ancient. 
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CAPTAIN LEE, 1600 

{STATE TRIALS, Vol. I. p. 1403) 

Captain Thomas Lee was tried for attempting* to 
rescue Essex after his condemnation and to force 
an entrance into the Queen's presence. No date 
except that of the year^ l600^ (O.S.) is given in 
the account of the trial. The following report 
is said by Howell from ^an authentic ms. lent 
the Editor ' ; it appears to be the same as one in 
the Helmingham ms., except for a few immaterial 
sentences at the beginning, and that the spelling 
is modernised. 

Thomas Lee seems to have come to Ireland as 
an undertaker, in the time of the first Earl of 
Essex, some time before 1576. His life there 
was chiefly spent in the difficult and ill-rewarded 
task of maintaining English influence. He 
seems always to have been a capable and suc- 
cessful soldier; and though he was continually 
on friendly terms with Tyrone, and was occa- 
sionally imprisoned by the Government, there 
seems no reason to suspect him of more dis- 
loyalty to his own side than was inevitable under 
the circumstances. 
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THE rNDICTMENT. 

‘That ho plottod and compassed t(» raise Sedition 
and Ilehellion to the (pieen’s majesty's person^ to 
deprive her of her ennvn and dignity, take away her 
life, commit her people to slaughter, alter the form 
of Government and Religion ; and upon this wicked 
resolution, on the 12th day of February U>00, in the 
afternoon alxmt the hours of four and live, he the 
said captain Iwce rejndnMl to the ehainhe.r of one sir 
Robert ( ‘rosse, (Oofts) knt. in the parish of St. Giles 
in the Fields, of pnrp<>H<^ to discover his plot to him, 
a!id to persuade the sai<i sir Robert (h’osse to consent 
to join with lum ; namely to go to the royal palace of 
our sovereign lady, being then at Westminstei-, and 
th<Mi and there to lay violent hands on lier sacred 
person, and to take her prisoner ; thinking by that 
means to set at liberty the earls <»f Essex aiul South- 
ampton, and other Traitors now in prison. But the 
said sir Robert Grosse not eonsiuiting t(» that traitor- 
ous practice ; this Thomas Lee himself repaired to the 
royal palace betw'een the hours of H and h in tlie same 
niglit, and pressed into the presenee, even to the 
Privy-chamber door, with purpose to hav<^ taken the 
pex*HOu of our said sovereign lady, ainl performed his 
other traitorous designs. But there in that maimer 
was apprehended and examined, and so eomrnitted t<» 
prison/ 

To this being askeil, whether he were (iuilty, or 
not? He answered, N<d. Guilty in manner and form 
as there set down. And by whom he would he tried? 
Said, by <*od and the country, if he might see his 
Jury. He said farther, (protesting he was not Guilty 
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of any ill intent) that my Lord Admiral had lon^ 
sought his life^ and now he was like to have it. 

The Jury called^ he took exception to one^ saying, 
he liked not his face ; but urged to shew other 
reasons, he challenged him peremptorily. But that, 
the Judge told him, could not be allowed in that case. 

Cai»t. Lee — ^Then I am contented ; proceed as you 
will. 

My Lord Chief- Justice, at the end of the calling and 
impanneiling, advertised the Jury what Treason was ; 
namely, to intend to lay violent hands upon her 
Majesty, or to take away her life ; to raise Rebellion 
even the intent was Treason, if it could be discovered 
by any overt act. 

Attorney-General — That he would prove him that 
stood at the bar, guilty of many foul Treasons. 

Lee — Nay for all your wit and learning, you shall 
never do that. I care not what you can say. I have 
lost a great deal of blood in her Majesty’s service, 
and done good service in Ireland. 

Attorn icy-General — T\r<xt we shall see anon ; and 
proceeded upon the Indictment : where he shewed how, 
in the late Rebellion of that Arch-traitor Essex. For, 
said he, all the nobility draw their honour and dignity 
of the Queen, as the Stars take the light from the 
Sun ; and so when they enter into any rebellions and 
traitorous practices against her majesty, they deprive 
themselves of the light, as it were, of that glory and 
honour which hefore-time they received from her, the 
chief and fountain of all their light: and so he 
doubted not to call those persons traitors, who, whilst 
they stood, were noblemen ; and now, failing of their 
allegiance, lost their titles. In the late Rebellion of 
this Traitor Essex, this Lee came flagrante crimine, 
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I and oifered liis nervico to tlie Lord Adniirul, and Mr, 

j; ' Secretary^ as he pretended, to kill the earl, whieh he 

' j I said he could do, as hein^ well accjuainted, and l<»ved 

:i I; of the earl : ^ but they refusing!:, he wamid needs have 

j offered so much to the <jueen's maj(‘sty : htit with 

; what mind, liis practice will discover. 

Lee— It is true, I would have been the first man 
should liave p:one aj^ainst him whilst I thought him a 
i traitoi', and so wumid have adventured against any, to 

have defended the <|ueen. 

, Attoiiney-(»e.nkral y<m meant it, that will 

’ ^ he plain anon. After this, he came to sir Henry 

Nevil, a g*cntlenian of nohle blood, and uttered his 
mind to him concerninp^ the praetice in tln^ Indict- 
l’ meat; and after that came to sir Robert (toss, as 

. i you shall hear, and opened his vile purpijse at lar^e 

I r to persuade him. That these worthy men deserving 

1 ! all honour for their loyalty, ndused, luul refused, and 

I I revealed his vile plot in good time. Ami thus mueh 

; i he had confessed under his hand. 

• . :j IjEE—What I have set my hand to, I cannot tell ; 

j (' ji, : hut 1 am sure I had never such intent as y<in would 

I per.suade the jui*y I had. 

; ; , Attohney-Genehau- That is to he proved by sir 

Robert Grosse, what you xneaut when you went about 
to persuade him. 

Lee— 1 persuaded him not ; ami he will not say so, 

ATToiiNEY-CyKNKKAn — Well J lie Khali speak it before 
your face. 

Then sie Roeeut Geoshe was sworn, and set in 
sight of the prisoner ; and began to tell; That upon 
Thursday about f> at night capt. I.tiHi came to his 


1 See anUi pp. 73, 74. 
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lo(igin^^ he being ready to go abroad, and told him, 
he should not go out, yet he must speak with him ; 
and so taking him aside, he spoke to him of these 
matters of Treason, and said, that half a dozen 
resolute men, etc. 

l.KK here interrupted him, saying : Nay, good Robin 
Cross, speak all the truth. 

Mu. Attohnkv willed Lee to give him leave to 
speak upon his oath. 

Lek replied, I would nothing but put him in mind 
of the circumstance ; and said. Good Robin, remember 
how 1 began, 

8ift Robeut said he would. Thus then you spake 
to me J marvel what will become of these matters ; 
a man might do a brave act to set those lords at 
liberty. Why how? quoth I, Marry sir W'alter 
Rawleigh might get him eternal honour and love 
more than ever he can otherwise if he would procure 
her majesty's warrant to free thorn, winch he might 
compass ])y undertaking her person. 1 answei'cd, you 
may be sure he will not do it. Then Leo replied, If 
half a dozen resolute men, such as might have access 
to the presence, would step unto the <|ueen, and kneel 
belhre her, and never rise till she had signed a warrant, 
and then send it by the Lord Admiral, and never stir 
till the earls of Essex and JSouthampton were brought 
to the <pieen'H presence, they might do it. And then 
he named sir Henry Nevil, sir Jarvis Clifton, sir 
George Gifford, sir R. Weston and themselves. I 
objected how if some should offer to come upon us, 
and remove us from her majesty. He answered, we 
might keep any body out by shutting the door, and 
telling them that offered to come in, that if any harm 
came to the <iueen, if she should do otherwise than 
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well, be it at their peril ; an<l this was all. To which 
sir Robert answered, he would sleep upon it. 

Lee — But I did persuade you, sir Robert, with 
protestation, saying, I never meant, to be an actor 
myself, or persuade any other to it. And what a 
wretch am I, to ho thought a villain for tliat I never 
meant? For my lord Essex, indeed, I loved and 
honoured him, so lonpf as 1 thoufrhi lam an lionest 
man and a good-suhjcct. I spake thesi' words with an 
7/’; 7 y’such a thinp^ could l»e clone. 

ATTORNEV^OEN'EHAn- AThy pressed you to the Privy- 
chamber door at siudi a time, where yo\i were not wont 
to come ? 

And then w^as sliewed the Examination of William 
P oYNES, (who was himself in the Fh'et) to this purpose: 
That he saw capt. Lee press towards tla^ Privy cliaiulier 
door, and stand very near, and mistrusliiijii: the worst, 
drew towards him. When he aww near, he marked 
his colour, that was pale, his countmiance stern, and 
his face having- great drops of sweat stamling on it 
When he came near to him, capt. Le<‘ leaiPd hard 
upon him, and said, it was one of the wonders of <#od 
that 1 was not in this action with the earl of Khh(*x. 
Why? said Mr. Poynes. I wasso wellnc<pnunted,and 
so much with my lord of Kssex, answered he. Then 
they paused. And capt. Ixm asked, Whetht»r the 
queen were at supper? Mr. Poynes answered, No. 

Attokney-Geneeal -“M ark, all the rest was !iut to 
bring in this. 

Mr. l^oynes told I.(ee farther, perhaps he might do 
good service, if he were so wcdl ac<|uainted with the 
earl, it was likely he knew somewhat of the Plot. 
Not I, answered Lee; but you shall hear more 
villanies and knaveries yet. 
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Attorney-General — Mark^ what meant he by that 
speech ? 

To this capt. Lee could not deny but he spake it ; 
but said, how was I there? liad I any company? had 
I any dap^e^er or any tiling about me, that might 
shew I meant to do the queen any harm? No, I 
had not, neither did I mean any such thing ; and for 
my being at the Privy-chamber door, I had been 
there 500 times, and never was noted. And what 
reason ha<l 1 for my lord of Essex, to adventure any 
such thing? 1 have spent my blood in her majesty's 
servic<\, and so would again. 

Attorney-General- “ You mark, there was love 
between him and the traitor Essex. And then Mr. 
Attorney (paused a Letter to be read, which was written 
in the behalf of Lee to the now deputy by the earl of 
Essex : * 111 at he knew it was for one in place to do 
what he would ; and farther, W'hat an unreasonable 
thing it was for any to require that at his friends hands, 
that were out of time. He desired his lordship to 
take notice of the hea-rco- capt. Lee, one near allied to 
him, and that suH'ered for him ; one that did as good 
service as any, when himself was in Ireland, and one 
that was as well seated for service as any; thus, 
whatsoever he did for the hearer, lie would acknow- 
ledge as f<ir himself : and so he concluded.' 

Then likewise mm read the Confession of capt. 
Lee to this purpose, lliat he loved and lionoured 
the earl of Essex as much as any man in England, 
saving 3ir Henry Lee. 

ArrouNKY-( G eneral- This being but the prologue 
to an ensuing tragedy, he would give a taste of the 
practices and treasons of the earl of Essex, and his 
complices. 

VOL. in, ^ 
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Lee — He doubted the treason would on some 
of them that held the earl a traitor. 

Whereat a confused noise there was, 'riial; he was 
a villain to defend a Traitor. 

Mr. Attorney proceeded to sIh‘w the quc'eifs 
great f^^race in send inp;- to him the said earl, ami the 
contempt and indignities ode red to those hoiKMiraide 
persons and counscdh^rs sent to call him to his 
allegiaiKie. 

The Loro ( hnEi - Justice * spake to this poinf , con- 
firming of his own knowIedg<^ what the Attorney said, 
much after the manner it was <hdi\er(‘{I at earls 
Arraignment. The Attorney^ contium'd lie, would of 
his own knowledge affirm i hat all tlie (iwicialeM and 
complices of the earl in this pni.eti<M% w ere of these 
three sorts : either Atheists, Papists, m- men of 
broken estates: for he had looki^d into them all 
particularly. Then naine<l he Sir t 'hrist. Blunt and 
sir John Davis, known Papists : ( ateshy and Tn'sham 
likewise; the last of which he said was a stock, that 
was gmere niimux l)n^ ami was fie that abused tlie 
Lord-keeper in Kssex house; Salishury also he named 
to he a notahle villain, and these seven y*‘nrs together 
laid out for by the Lord < diief-flustice, and so of the 
rest he said he could speak. 

Mu. Attorney !iesi<leH, in Ireland, it is plain to 
he proved, liow ho held intelligema* with *Seminarie« 
and Priests, entertaining them to deni wiflt the king 
of Spain and the pope, t<i make himself king of 
England. 

Lee— AV ho ! my lord of Kssex deal with Seminaries 
axid Priests? nay, it is well known he too much 

^ Sir John Popham. Heeonff, vol. i, p. Pt 
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disliked those Pater-uoster fellows to call thein to a 
reckoniiii? in any such matter. 

Mr. Attorney said further;, It is well known that 
the earl of Ess(^x used this ca])t. Leo as a messenger 
to Tyrone ; and 'I'yrone made him his bedfellow^ and 
<‘,apt. L(M‘ brought a message back to the earl of 
ICssex, as he had (n)iifessed. Tlnm there was some 
mention of a Letter between them ; but 1 could not 
well hear what. Then was read capt. Lee’sS con- 
fession to that point, how sir Christ Blunt, beirij^ 
marshal, sent him to 'Lyrone, and when he came^ he 
found him v<'ry pennuptory, using insolent speeches^ 
and (umdetiming our nation as a base people, and 
said the earl of Essex w'as sent to kill him, but he 
sho\d<l not compass it; any of his slaves might easily 
kill tin* earl, hut he would not take the life of any. 
And further, if he would (meaning the earl of Essex) 
folhiw his Plot, he would make him the greatest in 
England, ('aj)t Lee had them read out all ; they 
left out much matter that shouhl he known. 

Mu, ArroiiNEV \vo\ild not have any further thing 
read, and pressed furthm*, the circumstances that Lee 
luul conA'ssed, tiiat made him think the earl of Essex 
know of his going ; nanudy, for that the marshal was 
w*ell known not to do such things, of far less conse- 
quem*e, without tlu^ tNud’s privity and consent. Again, 
the earl of Essex made a private .sudden journey to 
the then houst^ of the Hai<l Lee, where the said sir 
(‘hrist. Blunt lay sick, and within a day after, sir 
Christoplnu* seni him to Tyrone. 

'Lo iluwe CorUessionH read, capt. Lee answered 
noticing, as not belonging to the matter of his 
Indictment 

Mu. ATTomm urged, That it was very likely that 
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this man had been made acijuaiuted with tliese late 
practices ; which Lee with protestation denied. 

Mr. Attornkv — Nay, it could not be btit he must 
have an ill meaniiiir, tliat he Khould offer, as he <li<l, 
to kill the earl of Essex, Jlm/rante cnniinr, in that 
sort, and after enter into this plot and practice. 
Mark, said the Attorney, he said they mi^ht ‘ force ’ 
her majesty to do it; mark this word ‘ force,’ (which, 
as I remember, was in some part of his own (’onfession) 
^Go in unto her, and ne.ver leave her till hhe, had 
done it,’ 

Lee— W hy, I did say, with an If; and tlnm I arn 
not a fool, hut I know they must hav(» been of a 
resolution that should have umiertakiui sueli a tiling, 
and such as would not fear to displease her majesty 
for half an hour, to pleas('. her all her life after ; hut 
I never meant to have lunm an a<*tor mystdf. 

The (-ourt affirmed it’was ’Freason to undertake. t<^ 
^ force’ her majesty to do any thintc a^^ainst lier will. 

(UpTAiisr Lee — I never umierlook it, 

Mr. Attorney ur^ed his words to sir Robert 
Mansfield riding in his ctuici\ after be was appre- 
hended, that shewed himself fi^uilty, and so walled 
sir Robert should be sworn. 

8xr Roreht Manheieu> affirmed, 'Fhai capl. 
should say, that he had humhly sued to her majesty 
this twelvemo!! th, that he mi|y;ht be mnployed in 
some service, wherein he miglit have H<nne throats 
cut; and now he thoxight he had doxie. soinewhai to 
bring him to his end. Capi. Lee seemed t o take H<!me 
-exceptions iigainst sir Robert *MariHftehL 

Sm Roiikrt protested bc! w(!uld neither wnnig him, 
nor any man ; and hxit for this cinists he had no reason 
to think otherwise than well of capt* Ihh*. 
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Cai»tain Lee confessed he had lived in misery, and 
cared not to live, his enemies were so many and so 
great. 

Mu. Attorney urged her majesty’s pardon to him 
heretofore ; for he said, he w'as a man many ways 
having passed the danger of the law, being full of 
cruelty and blood. 

Captain Lee answered, it w'as the worst thing her 
majesty did for him, to pardon him. 

Mu. Attorney — Hark, how ungrateful he is ! 
Captain Lee — Nay, I liumbly thank her majesty for 
that her grace ; but it had been better for me I had 
died then. 1 have lost a great deal of blood since, 
and now am like to end worse : and for that it is said 
I am a bloody man and cruel ; I protest I have been 
in her majesty’s service forward, and indeed in fair 
tight I w'ould do the worst against her majesty’s 
enemies ; but when they submitted to my mercy, I 
ever used them but as became a soldier and a gentle- 
man, as merciful as any. 

My lord of London told him, he knew it was a 
common thing in Ireland, they would not believe a 
man was dea<i till his h(;ad were off ; and so you 
wotild not have any body persuaded that you were a 
traitor, nnlesH her majesty ((Jod Mess her) w'ere dead. 

IjKe -No, my lord, I never meant any such thing. 
You know, my lord, it was ever my fault to be loose 
and lavish of my tongue ; and that was my fault now^ 
an<l I am like to pay lor it. 

Then the whiry were put together, who quickly 
found him Cuilty. 

Upon verdict given, Mr. Attorney said. Now capt. 
l-fOe, you may do well to confess this matter, what 
you know, and who set you on. 
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fj I Captain Lee— W hat? I am not a fool to be set on 

\ like a dog upon a bear ; iiobofiy set me on, for I 

, I endeavoured nothing. 

Mr. RkcordeRj with a very gra.ve admonition to 
i I him^ to make him sec his fault and ily to (tod’s 

mercy for pardon, pronounced Jmlgmeni ; wiiich he 
; took patiently. 

They asked him, what he had to say : lu* answered, 
nothing; hut desire<l my I<n‘d of Ijondon, that he 
might have one sent to him, fit for a man in his ease. 

; Lord oe London — What? you would not have a 

Jesuit or a priest ? 

j Captain Lee — No, I am a Ih-otestant : I never liked 

those Paternoster fellows ; hut 1 (lesire a minister, 
and to receive the Sacrament: and further I desire, 
my lord chief-justice, that my son may have no 
wrong, and that he may have that little thai. h<‘ had 
got together, and should leave behind him ; it 
was his hy right, and his son might prove an honest 
man, and do his eoimtry good service* <me day. 

Lord CniKP-JnsTioE lie should have his right ; 
nobody should be wronged,-- Ho the (.’ourt broke up : 
Captain Lee still protesting he never intende<l any 
such thing against the <|ueen as was laid his charge ; 
which he continued to affirm afti'rwards to Mr. Panfiidd, 
to whom he confessed his other sins very freely, even 
taking his death upon it He died the next <iay at 
Tyburn very (’hristianly, confessing his other vices, 
but still denying this. 
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(14, STATE TRIALS, p. 1312) 
{UARLEIAN MS,, Vol. III. p. 547) 

A Tiutk and Perfect Account of the Examination, 
(/onfession, Trial, Condemnation, and Execution 
of Joan Peny, and her two Sons, John and 
Richard Perry, for the supposed Murder of 
William flarrison, Gent. 

Being one of the most remarkable occurrences 
which liath happened in the memory of man, 
sent in a letter (l)y Sir T. Burton, in the 
cotmly of Gloucester, knight, and one of his 
Maj<^sty’s justices of the peace) to T. S.,‘^ Dr. 

^ Sir ThoinaH Overbury, ncpUow of the Bir Thomas 
Ovorijuiy who was poiHoned in tho Tower in 1G13, and 'a 
great travelh'r bc^yond the Hcas, and afterwards a favourer of 
Prote-Htant ilisHenters.’ 

s Sir 1'hoinaH Bhirl(».y (or Bherloy), the grandson of a well- 
known ‘adventiirer’ of Queen Klizabotli’s time, the son of a 
cavalier knighted at Oxford in 1045, and physician in 
ordinary to Oinuden ii. A suit wldch he brought against Sir 
John Fagg, a nnunlu'r of the ITouse of Commons, relating to 
hift father’s which had been forfcittxl during the 

tloinmonwi'alth, led to a disptitc between the two Houses of 
Ihirliament, and Shirley’s temporary imprisonment. 
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of Physic in London. Likewise Mr. Harrison’s 
own account how he was conveyed into Turkey, 
and there made a slave for about two years ; 
and then his master which l)ont»ht him there, 
dying, liow he made his escape, and what hard- 
ships he endured, who at last (through the 
providence of God) returned to hhigland, wliilc 
he was supposed to be murdered ; here having 
been his man-servant arraigned (who falsely 
impeached his own mother and brother as gtiilty 
of the murder of his master), they W'ere all three 
arraigned, convicted, and executed on Broad- 
way-hills in (Boucestershire. 

A TUIJK AND CEUKKCT \(’(’OUN'r, KT<X 

Upon Thursday, the Kith day of August 
iddO, William Harrison, steward to the f^ady 
Viscountess Cnmpden, at (’ampchni in (ihm- 
cestershire, being about seventy years of age, 
walked from (tampden afort‘said to ( ’barring- 
worth, about two tniles from lluniee, to receivtt 
his lady’s rent; and not returning so <*arly as 
formerly, his wife (Mrs. Harrison), between 
eight and nine of the clock tiiat evening, sent 
her servant John Perry to meet his master on 
the way from Charringworlin. But neither Mr, 
Plarrison, nor his servant John Ik^rry, returning 
that night; the next morning early Edward 
Harrison (William’s sun) went towards (liar- 
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rinp^worth to inquire after his father ; when on 
the way meeting Perry coming thence, and 
being informed by him he was not there, they 
went together to Ebrington, a village between 
Charringworth and Campden, where they were 
told ])y one Daniel that Mr. Harrison called at 
his house the evening before, in Jiis return from 
Charringworth, but staid not. They then 
went to Paxford, about half a mile thence, 
wlierc hearing tiothing of Mr. Harrison, they 
returned towards Campden ; and on the way, 
hearing of a hat, a band, and comb, taken up in 
the liighway (between Ebrington and Campden) 
by a poor woman, tlien leasing in the field, they 
sought her out, with whom they found the hat, 
band, and comb, which they knew to be Mr. 
Harrison's ; and being brought by the woman 
to tlu^ place where she found the same (in the 
highway, l)elAV(‘en Ebrington and Campden, near 
unto a great i’urze-brakc) they there searched 
for Mr. Harrison, supposing he had been 
murderc‘d, the hat and comb being hackt and 
cut, and the band bloody, but nothing more 
could be there found. The news hereof coming 
to Campden so alarmed the town, that men, 
women, and children hasted thence in multi- 
tudes to search for Mr. Harrison's supposed 
dead body, but all in vain. 

Mrs. llarrison’s fears for her husband being 
great were now much increased, and having 
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sent her servant Perry (the evening before) to 
meet his master, and he not returning that night 
caused a suspicion that he had robbed and 
murdered him ; and thereupon the said Perry 
was the next day brought !>efore a justice of 
peace, by whom being examined concerning Ins 
master s absence and his own, staying out tlie 
night he went to meet him, gave this account of 
himself : That his mistress sending him to meet 
his master between eight and nine of the clock 
in the evening, he went down Carnpden-field, 
towards Charringworth, al>out a lancPs length, 
where meeting one William Read of ('ampdim, 
he acquainted him with his errand, and further 
told him, that it growing dark, lu^ was afraid to 
go forward, and would tlicr<*fore rc*turn and fetch 
his young masters horse, and return with hitn 
he did to Mr. Harrison’s court gate, wlierc tlicy 
parted, and he staid still ; one P<‘arct* comitig 
by, he went again with him about a l>ow's sliioot 
into the fields, and returned witli lum likewise 
to his master’s gate where they also parted ; 
and then he, the said John Perry, saith he went 
into his master’s hen-roost wlutre lui lay about 
an hour, hut slept not; and when tlu; clock 
struck twelve, rose and w(utt towards C-harring- 
woi'th, till (a great mist rising) he lost his way, 
and so lay the rest of the night niuh^r a hedge ; 
and at daybreak on Fn<Iay morning went to 
Charringworth, where he inquired for Ins master 
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of one Edward Plaisterer, who told him he had 
l)een with him the afternoon before, and received 
threc-and~twenty pounds of him, but staid not 
long with him. Pie then went to William 
Courtis of the same town, who likewise told him, 
he heard his master was at his house the day 
before, l)ut being not at home did not see him : 
After which, he saith, he returned homewards 
(it being about five of the clock in the morning), 
when on the way he met his master’s son, with 
whom he went to Ebrington and Paxford, etc., 
as hath been related. 

Read, Pearce, Plaisterer, and Curtis being 
examined, affirmed what Perry had said concern- 
ing them to be true. 

Perry being then asked by the justice of peace 
how he, who was afraid to go to Charringworth at 
nine of the clock, bc‘came so bold as to go thither 
at twelve ? Answered, that at nine of the clock 
it was dark, but at twelve the moon shone. 

Being further asked why returning twice 
honxe, after his xnistress had sent him to meet 
his master, and staying till twelve of the clock, 
he went not into the house to know whether 
Ins master were come home, before he went a 
third time at that time of night to look after 
hiixi ; answered, that he knew his xnaster was 
not come home, because he saw light in his 
<‘hamber-window, which never used to be there 
so late when he was at home. 
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Yet notwithstandiiiij^ thiS;, that Perry Iiad saici 
for liis staying forth that night, it was not 
thought fit to discharge him till furtluM' incjuiry 
were made after Mr. Harrison, and acaairdingly 
he continued in custody at (’ampdeii, sometimes 
in an inn there, and soniel.iines in llu‘ <‘ommon 
prison, from Saturday, August 1 Sth, unto the 
Friday following; during wliieh tinn* lu‘ was 
again examined at Campden by tin* aforesaid 
justice of pi'ace, !>ut confessed notliing nu»r(' 
than before ,* nor at that time e(»ul<l any furtlnu' 
discovery Ih‘ mad<' what was be<‘om<‘ of Mr. 
Harrison ; but it hath been said, t hat during 
his restraint at (’ampd<-n, In* told sonu* (who 
pressed him to eonfe.ss what he knew <'oneern« 
ing his master) that a tinker had kilie<l him; 
and to others, he said, a gentleman's servant of 
the neighbourhood had roblx’d and murdered 
him : and others again, he tohl, that he was 
murdered, and hid in a lavinriek in Fampdtui, 
where seardi was (in vain) ma<I<' for him. At 
length he gave out, that w(‘re In* again carried 
beibre the justice, he would discover that to 
him he woidd not disc<>v(T t<» tudxKly else ; ami 
thereupon he was (Friday, August again 

brought before the justice pefU’<% wh(» first 
examined him, and asking him whetlu'-r he woukl 
yet confess what was Imeome of his inast(*r; he 
answered, he was murdered, but not by turn : 
the justice of peace then ielUug him, that if he 
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knew liim to be murdered, he knew likewise by 
whom he was ; so he acknowledged he did ; and 
being urged to confess w'hat he knew concern- 
ing it, affirmed that it was his mother and his 
l)rot!Tier that had murdered his master. The 
justice of peace then advised him to consider 
what he said, telling him that he feared he 
might be guilty of his master s death, and that 
lie should not draw more innocent blood upon 
his head ; for what he now charged his mother 
and brother with might cost them their lives; 
hut lie affirming lie spoke nothing but the truth, 
and that if he were immediately to die, he would 
justify it; the justice desired him to declare 
how and when they did it. 

He then told him that his mother and his 
brother had lain at him ever since he came into 
his master’s service, to help them to money, 
telling him how poor they were, and that it 
was in his power to relieve them, by giving 
them notice wlien his master went to receive his 
lady’s rents, for they would then way-lay and 
rob him ; and further said, that upon the Thurs- 
day morning his master went to Charringworth, 
going of an errant into the town, he met his 
brother in the street, whom he then told whither 
his master was going, and if he waylaid him, he 
might have his money: and further said, that 
in tlie evening liis mistress sent him to meet 
Ins master, he met his brother in the street. 
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before his masters gate, going (as he said) to' 
meet his master, and so they went together to 
the churchyard, about a stone’s throw from Mr, 
Harrison’s gate, where they parted, he going 
the footway across the churchyard, and his 
brother keeping the great road, round the 
church, but in the highway l)(*yond the cimrch 
met again, and so went iogetlun*, the way leach 
ing to Cliarringworth, till tlicy came to a gate 
about a bow’s shoot from Campden Church, that 
goes into a ground of the lady (!ampden’s called 
the Conygree (which, to iliose wh(» have a key 
to go through the garden, is tlu‘ next way from 
that place to Mr. Harrison’s house). When ilicy 
came near unto that gate, lie, the said John 
Perry, saith he told his brotheu', he did belie* ve 
his master was just gone into the C'onygrec (for 
it was then so dark they could not discern any 
man, so as to know him), hut percchving one to 
go into that ground, and knowing tht*rc was tio 
way (but for those who had a key) tlirough the 
gardens, concluded it was his master ; and sc^ 
told his broUua* if he followed him, he might 
have his money, and he in the meantime would 
walk a turn in the fields, which accordingly he 
did ; and then following his brother about the 
middle of the Conygree, found his master on 
the ground, his brotlu^r upon him, ami big 
mother standing by; and being asked wliether 
his master were then dead, answered no ; for 
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that after he came to them, his master cried. 
Ah, rogues, will you kill me : at which, he told 
his brother, he hoped he would not kill his 
master; who I’eplied, Peace, peace, you are a 
fool and so strangled him ; which having done, 
he took a bag of money out of his pocket, and 
threw it into his mother’s lap ; and then he and 
Ixis brother carried his master’s dead body into 
the garden adjoining to the Conygree, where 
they consulted what to do with it ; and at length 
agreed to thi'ow it into the great sink, by Wal- 
iington’s mill behind the garden; but said, his 
mother and brother bade him go up to the Court 
(next the house) to hearken whether any one 
was stirring, and they would throw the body 
into the sink : and being asked whether it were 
there, he said, he knew not, for that he left it 
in the garden ; but his mother and brother said 
they would throw it there : and if it were not 
til ere, he knew not where it was, for that he 
returned no more to them, but went into the 
courtgatc which goes into the town, where he 
met with John Pearce with whom he went into 
the field, and again returned with him to his 
master’s gate ; after which he went into the 
hen-roost, where he laid till twelve of the clock 
that night, but slept not ; and having (when he 
came from his mother and brother) brought with 
him his master’s hat, band and comb, which he 
laid in the hen-roost ; he carried the said hat, 
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band and comb, and threw them (after he had 
given them three or fbur cuts with his knife) in 
the highway^ where they were after fouiul ; and 
being asked, what he intended by so doing? 
said, he did it, that it might be beli<na*d his 
master had been there robbed and murdered ; 
and having thus disposed of ins liat, band, and 
comb, he went towards Ciiarringworth, etc., as 
hath been related. 

Upon this confession and accusation, the 
justice of peace gave order for the apprehending 
of Joan and Richard Ih^rry, the motljer and 
brother of John Ikury, and for seandiing the 
sink where Mr. Harrison’s body was sai<i to be 
thrown, which was accordiiigly done, l)ut nothing 
of him could be. there found : tin* fish pools lik<s 
wise (in Campden) were drawn and s<%arched, but 
nothing could be there found mnilier; so that 
some were of opinion, the body might l)e hid in 
the ruins of Campden-house, burnt in the late 
wars, and not unfit for such a coneealnumt, where 
was likewise search made, hut all in vain. 

Saturday, August 2.^)th, J<mn and Richard 
Perry, together with John Perry, were brought 
before the justic<^ of peace, who acquainting the 
said Joan and Richard with what Jolin had laid 
to their charge, they denied all, witli many 
imprecations on themselves, if they were in the 
least guilty of anything of which they were 
accused : but John on the other side, alfirmed 
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(to their faces) that he had spoken nothing but 
the truth, and that they had murdered his 
master ; further telling them, that he could 
never be at quiet for them, since he come into 
his masters service, being continually followed 
by them, to help them to money, which they 
told him, he might do by giving them notice 
when his master went to receive his lady's rents ; 
and that he meeting his brother Richard in 
Campden town, the Thursday morning his master 
went to Charring worth, told him whither he was 
going, and upon what errand ; Richard confessed 
he met his brother that morning, and spoke with 
him, but nothing passed between them to that 
purpose, and both he and his mother told John 
he was a villain to accuse them wrongfully, as he 
had done ; but John on the other side affirmed 
that he had spoken nothing but the truth, and 
would justify it to his death. 

One remarkable circumstance happened in 
these prisoners' return from the justice of peace 
his house to Campden, viz., Richard Perry (fol- 
lowing a good distance behind his brother John) 
pulling a clout out of his pocket, dropped a ball 
of inkle ,* which one of bis guard taking up, he 
desired him to restore, saying, it was only his 
wife's hair lace ; but the party opening of it, and 
finding a slip knot at the end, went and shewed 
it unto John, who was then a good distance 
before, and knew nothing of the dropping and 
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taking up of this inkle; but being shewed it, 
and asked whether he knew it, shook Iiis head, 
and said, yea, to his sorrow ; for that was the 
string his brother strangled his master with. 
This was sworn upon tiu‘ evidence at their trial. 

The morrow being the Lord’s day they re- 
mained at Campden, where the minister of the 
place designing to s])eak to them (if possible to 
persuade them to repentance, and the farther 
confession) they were brought to church ; and in 
their way thither, ])assing by Richard's house, 
two of his children meeting him, took 
lesser in his arm, leading the otlier in his hand ; 
when on a sudden, both their nost‘s fell abl(;eding, 
which was looked upon as ominous. 

Here it will be no impertinent digression to 
tell how the year before Mr. Harrison had his 
house broken open b(*tween <;U*ven and twelve 
o'clock at noon, upon (mnpdim marktd-day, 
whilst himself and his whole family wevt^ at the 
lecture; a ladder being set up to a window of 
the second storey, and an iron bar wrem^hed 
thence with a plough-share, which, was left in 
the room, and .£I40 in money carried away, the 
authors of which robbery could newer be found. 

After tins, and not many we<‘ks hcTore Mr. 
Harrison’s absence, his servant Peu'ry, one 
ing, in Campden garden, made an hieleous outcry , 
whereat, some who heani it, coming in, met him 
running, and seemingly frighted, with a sheep 
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pick in his hand, to whom he told a formal story^ 
how he had been set upon by two men in white, 
with naked swords, and how he defended him- 
self with his sheep pick ; the handle whereof was 
cut in two or three places, and likewise a key in 
his pocket which he said, was done with one of 
their swords. 

These passages the justice of peace having 
before heard, and calling to mind, upon Perry's 
confession, asked him first concerning the rob- 
bery, when his master lost £l40 out of his house 
at noon-day ; whether he knew who did it ? who 
answered, yes, it was his brother: And being 
further asked, whether he were then with him, 
he answered, No, he was then at Church ; but 
that he gave him notice of the money, and told 
him in which room it was, and where he might 
have a, ladder that would reach the wiiidow ; and 
that his brother after told him he had the money, 
and had buried it in his garden, and that they 
were at Michaelmas next to have divided it. 
Whereupon search was made in the garden ; but 
no money could be there found. 

And being further asked concerning that other 
passage of his being assaulted in the garden ; he 
confessed it was all a fiction, and that having a 
design to rob his master, he did it, that rogues 
being believed to haunt the place, when his 
master was robbed, they might be thought to 
have done it. 
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At the next assizes, which were held in Sep- 
tember following, John, Joan, and Richard Ferry 
had two indictments found against them ; one 
for breaking into William Harrison’s liouse, and 
robbing him of c£M'0 in the year lOof). The 
other for robbing and murdering of the said 
William Harrison, the Kith day of August K)()0. 
Upon the last indictment, the then judge of 
assizes (Sir Christopher Tunuu'J) would not try 
them because the body was not found ; “ but they 
were then tried tif)on the other indictment for 
robbery, to whi(*h they pleaded Not (hiilty; but 
some whispering behind them, tlu‘y soon after 
pleaded Guilty, humbly ht'gging the l>en(Jit of 
his Majesty’s gracious panhm, and act; of oblivion/* 
which was granted them. 

^ {Sir ChriHtopluu’ Tumor wan jMluraUMl at Km- 

maxmel CoH(^/'o, CJamtu'idpjo, aiul in IfJSS. H<' wan 

a judge, and Icnighted at tho lloHUu'utiun, Thin trial oocAirrcd, 
oix liiH lirHt circuit. 

- ‘I would never convict any pcrmni of inurd<‘r or nnur 
Hlaughter unl(‘HH tin? fact proved to he donts or at leaut 
the body found <l(^a<l, bn* tint Haki'! of two caneH, on<' nnuitioiHHi 
in my Lord ({oIuj’h Pima of (hr. f Vo/en, cap. lU I, p. a 
WarwickHhire ciihc,’ and anotlmr from {Stalfordnliirc. Hale’s 
Miatory of tho Pima of tho Proiru, vol. ii. p. Hale died 

in ir>7(>, and hia Jliatory wan puhlinhctl after* hi« d*uith. 

3 Thia iH the Act of Oblivion (le (?ar. 'i, e. U), panaed at 
the time of the Heatoration, aa to wh ich, mm v<d. i. p. 1 2d. 
Its effect, an far aa the pnwuit eaai* in eoneru’ned, wan that all 
offenoeH committed before 24t.h .Jum^ IGbth except mnrdem 
connxiitted at any time, and theft and otluT felonieHcommitUid 
before 4th Match UiW), which, accorrling to the Old Btyle, wart 
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But though they pleaded guilty to this indict- 
ment^ being thereunto prompted (as is probable) 
by some who were unwilling to lose time, and 
trouble the court with their trial, in regards the 
act of oblivion pardoned them ; yet they all, 
afterwards, and at their deaths, denied that they 
were guilty of that robbery, or that they knew 
wdio did it. 

Yet at this assize, as several credible persons 
have affirmed, John Perry still persisted in his 
story, that his mother and brother had murdered 
his master; and further added, that they had 
attempted to poison him in the jail, so that he 
durst neither eat nor drink with them. 

At the next assizes, which were the spring 
following, John, Joan, and Richard Perry were 
by the then judge of assize (Sir Robert Hyde^) 
tried upon the indictment of murder, and pleaded 
thereunto, severally Not Guilty ; and when John s 
confession, before the justice, was proved, viva 
voce^ by several witnesses who heard the same, 
he told them, he was then mad, and knew not 
what he said. 

The other two, Richard and Joan Perry, said 


the Maroli immediately before the prisoners were first tried, 
were pardoned. It was a curious Act, and it is curious that 
the Restoration should have made any difference to the 
proceedings in this trial. It was, however, all one in the 
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they were wholly innocent of what they were 
accused, and that they knew nothinj^ of Mr. 
HaiTison's death, nor what was become of him ; 
and Richard said, that his brother had a(‘cused 
others as well as him, to have murdered his 
master; which the jud<^e bidding him prove he 
said, that most of those that had given evidence 
against him, knew it ; but naming tione, not any 
one spoke to it, and so the jury found them all 
three guilty. 

Some few days after, bcang brought to the; 
place of their execution, wliich was on Broad- 
way-hill, in sight of C^ampdcm, tlu‘ mother (being 
reputed a witch, and to have .so h(‘witclu‘(I her 
sons they could confess nothing while sh<‘ lived) 
was first executed : after which Richard lading 
upon the ladder, professed as he had doin' all 
along, that he was wholly innocent of tlu‘ fact 
for which he was then to die ; and that he knew 
nothing of Mr. Harrison's death, nor what was 
become of him ; and did with great (‘arnestness 
beg and beseech his Iirolhcr (for tiu' satisfaction 
of the whole world, and his own eonseieiHU',) to 
declare what he kiu^w concerning fiim ; but he 
with a dogged and .surly carriage told tlut pw>ple 
he was not obliged to confess to them ; yet 
immediately before his deatli said, lu* knew 
nothing of hi.s master’ .s death, nor wliai was 
become of him, but they might hereafter, 
possibly, hear. 
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Some years afterwards Mr. Harason returned 
home, and gave the following account of what 
had befallen him^ in a letter addressed to Sir 
Thomas Overbury^ knight of Bourton (not far 
from Campden) in Gloucestershire. 

For Sir Thomas Ooerlmry, knight. 

Honoured Sir ; In obedience to your commands_, I 
give you this true account of my being carried away 
beyond the seas, my continuance there, and return 
home. On a Thursday in the afternoon, in the time 
of harvest, I went to Charringworth to demand rents, 
due to my lady Campden ; at which time the tenants 
were busy in the Helds, and late ei’C they came home, 
which occasioned my stay thei’e till the close of the 
evening. I expected a considerable sum, but received 
only three and twenty pounds, and no more. In 
my return home (in the narrow passage, amongst 
Ebrington-hirzes) there met me one horseman, and 
said, ^ Art thou there': and I fearing that he would 
have rid me over, struck his horse over the nose ; 
whereupon he struck at me with his sword, several 
blows, and x’un it into my side ; while I (with my 
little cane) made my defence as well as I could ; at 
last another came behind me, run me into the thigh, 
laid hold on the collar of my doublet, and drew me to 
a hedge, near to the place; then came in another: 
they did not take my money, but mounted me behind 
one of them, drew my arms about his middle, and 
fastened my wrists together with something that had 
a spring lock to it as I conceived, by hearing it give a 
snap as they put it on ; then they threw a great cloak 
over me, and carried me away ; in the night they 
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alighted at a hay-rick which stocnl near luito a ston(‘™ 
pit l>y a wall side^, where they took away my money ; 
about two hours before day (as I beard oiu^ of them 
tell the other he thought it to be then) they tumbled 
me into the stone-pit ; they staid (as I thought) about 
an hour at the hay-rick, when they took Iiorse again, 
one of them bad me come out of the pit, I answered, 
they had my money a]rea<ly ; and asked what they 
would do with me, whereupon he struck me again, 
drew me out, and put a great (juantity of money into 
my pockets, and mounted me agjun after the same 
manner; and on the Friday, about sun setting, they 
brought me to a lone house upon a, heath (hy a. thi<‘ket 
of bushes) where they took me down almost 
being sorely bruised with tlu^ carriage of the money : 
when the woman of the bouse saw that 1 couhl neither 
stand or speah, she asked them wlndher or no they 
had brought a dead man? Tliey answered no, hut a 
friend that was hurt, and they carrying him i,o a 
chirurgeon ; she answered if they did not make haste 
their friend would he dead before they could bring 
him to one : there they laid me on cushions, and 
suffered none to come into the room but a IitM<» girl ; 
there we staid all night, lliey giving me s<mH‘ broth 
and strong-waters : in tln^ morning, very early, they 
mounted me as before, and on Saturday~!iight tliey 
brought me to a place, where were two or three ImuHes, 
in one of which I lay all night ou cushions, by their 
bed-side : ou Sunday morning they carried me from 
thence, ami about three or four oNdock tln^y brought 
me to a place hy the sea-side, called Deal , wher<^ they 
laid me down ou the ground ; and <meof them slayitig 
by me, the other two walke<l a little off, In meet a 
man, with whom they talked ; and in their tliHconrHe 
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I heard them mention seven pounds ; after which^ 
they went away together, and about half an hour 
after i*eturned. The man (whose name, as I after 
heard, was Wreiishaw) said, he feared I would die 
before he could get me on board ; then presently they 
put me into a boat, and cax-ried me on ship-boai*d, 
where my wounds were dressed. I remained in the 
ship (as near as 1 could i*eckon) about six weeks, in 
which time I was indifferently recovered of my 
wounds, and weakness. Then the master of the ship 
came and told me, (and the rest who were in the 
same condition) that he discovered three Turkish 
ships ; we all offered to fight in the defence of the 
ship and ourselves, but he commanded us to keep 
close, and said, he would deal with them well enough : 
a little while after he called us up, and when we came 
on the deck, we saw two Turkish ships close by us ; 
into one of them wo were put, and placed in a dark 
hole, where, how long we continued before we were 
landed, I know not : when we were landed, they led 
us two days’ journey, and put us into a great house, 
or prison, where wo remained four days and a half; 
and then ca,me to us eight men to view us, who seemed 
to bo officers ; they called us, and examined us of our 
trades and callings, which every one answered : one 
said ho was a chirurgeon, another that he was a broad- 
cloth weaver, and I (after two or three demands) said 
1 had some skill in physic : we three were set by, and 
taken by three of those eight men that came to view 
us : it was my chance to be chosen by a grave physician 
of years of age, who lived near to Smirna, who had 
formerly been in England, and knew Crowland in 
Lincolnshire, which he preferred before all other 
places in England : ho employed me to keep his 
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still-house;, find ^avc me «'i silver l)mvl double gilt, 
to drink in ; my business was most in that place^ Init 
once he sent me to gather cotton wool, which I not 
doing to liis mind, he struck me down to the grf)und, 
and after drew his stiletto to stnb me ; but I bolding 
up my hands to him, he gave a stamp, an<l turned 
from me, for wliich I render thanks to my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus (’ll rist, who staid his luind, and preserved 
me. I was there about a year and three ((uarters, and 
then my master fell si<’.k on n lliursday, and sent for 
me; and calling me as he used, by the Tuune of Roll, 
told me he should die, and had me shift for myself : 
he died on Saturday following, and I presently 
hastened with my howl to a port almost a day’s 
journey distant; the way to which place I knew, 
having been twice there employed by my master 
about the carriage of his cotton wool : wlien I came 
thithei’, I addressed myself to two men who came out 
of a ship of Hamhorough, whi<‘}i (as thc^y said) was 
hound for Portugal within threes or four days ; I 
enquired of thorn for an English ship, they answenul 
there was none ; I entreated them to take me into 
their shij), they answered tlu^y durst not, for Auir of 
being discovered hy the searchtu's, which might 
occasion the forfeiture, not only of Mi(*ir goods, Imi 
also of their lives : I was very importunate with them, 
hut could not prevail ; th(*y k'ft me to wait on Provi- 
dence, which at huigth brought nnotluu' out of the 
same ship, to whom I made kimwn my condition, 
craving his assistaiuu^ for my transporlation ; he made 
me the like answer as the former, and was as stiff in 
his dcniaL till the sight of my howl put him to a 
pause : he returned to the ship and aftc^r lialf an 
hour's space, ho came hack again aceompanitul with 
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another seaman, and for my bowl undertook to 
transport me : but told me I must be contented to 
lie down in the keel, and endure much hardship, 
which I was content to do, to gain my liberty ; so 
they took me aboard, and placed me below in the 
vessel in a very uneasy place, and obscured me with 
boards and other things, wdiere I lay undiscovered, 
notwithstanding the strict search that was made in 
the vessel ; my two chapmen, who had my bowl, 
honestly furnished me with victuals daily, until we 
arrived at Lisbon in Portugal ; where (as soon as the 
master had left the ship, and was gone into the city) 
they set me on shore money-less to shift for myself: 

I knew not what coux'se to take, but as Providence 
led me I went up unto the city, and came into a fair 
street ; and being weary, I turned my back to a wall 
and leaned upon my staff : over against me were four 
gentlemen discoursing together, after a while one of 
thenx came to me, and spake to me in a language that 
1 understood not : 1 told him I was an Englishman, 
and umlerstood not what he spake ; he answered me 
in plain English, that he understood me, and was 
himself horn near Wisbech in Lincolnshire. Then I 
related to him my sad condition, and he taking com- 
passion on me, took me with him, provided for me 
lodging and diet, and by his interest with a master of 
a shi|>, hound for England, procured my passage; and 
bringing me on ship-board, he bestowed wine and 
strong waters on me, and at his return, gave me eight 
stivers, and commended me to the care of the master 
of the ship, who landed me safe at Dover, from whence 
I made shift to get to London, where being furnished 
with necessaries, I came into the country. 

Thus honoured Sir, I have given you a true account 
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of my great suffering’s, and happy deliverancse, hy the 
mercy and goodness of (Jod, my most (Jracions Father 
in Jesus Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer ; to whose 
name be ascribed ail honour, praise, and glory. ! 
conclude and rest, Your worshijfs in all dutiful 
respect, William Harrison. 

Letter fnmi ^Sir Tho. (h^erbiiry to Dr. Shirley. 

Sir; It has not been any forgetfulness in me, you 
have no sooner heard from me, but my unhappy dis- 
temper seizing on my right hand, soon after my coming 
down into the country, so tliat till now I hav(^ been 
wholly deprived the use of it. I have hennvith s(mt 
you a short narrative of that no less strange tlian 
unhappy business, whicli some years sin<*e happmied 
in my neighbourlmod ; th<^ truth of every particular 
whereof I am able to attest, and I tliink it may very 
well be reckoned amongst the most remarkable 
occurrences of this age; you may dispose of it as 
you please, and in whatever else I <ian servt^ yon, you 
may freely command me, Sir, your most affectionate 
kinsman and humble servant, 

'rnoMAs OvKinu itv. 

Burton, Anyuat 2^, l(>7d. 

The preceding account, published hy auilio* 
rity, was concluded by the following observa- 
tions 

Many question tlie truth of ibis account Mr. 
Harrison gives of Jiimself, and his transportation, 
believing he was never out of England : but there is 
no question of Perry h telling a formal false story to 
hang himself, his mother and his broiljer : and since 
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this^ of wliicli we are assured, is no less incredible 
than that of which we doubt ; it may induce us to 
suspend hard thou<^hts of Mr. Harrison, till time, the 
^reat discoverer of truth, shall bring to light this 
dark and niystei'ious business. That Mr. Harrison 
was al)sent from his habitation, employment, and 
relations, near two years, is certain; and if not 
carried away (as he affirms) no probable reason can 
he given for his absence ; he living plentifully and 
happily in the service of that honourable family, 
to which he had been then related above 50 years, 
with the reputation of a just and faithful servant ; 
and having all his days been a man of sober life and 
Cionversation, cannot now reasonably be thought in 
his old age, so far to have misbehaved himself, as in 
such a manner voluntarily to have forsaken his wife, 
his children, and his stewardship, and to leave behind 
him (as he then did) a considerable sum of his lady’s 
money in his house ; we cannot therefore in reason or 
charity, but i)elieve that Mr. Harrison was forcibly 
carried away ; i>ut by whom, or by whose procurement, 
is the (piestion. Those whom he affirms did it, he 
withal affirms never before to have seen ; and that he 
saw not his servant Peny, nor his mother, nor his 
brother the evening be was carried away; that he 
was spirited (as some are said to have been) is no 
ways probable, in respect ho was an old and infirm 
man, and taken IVom the most inland part of the 
nation ; and if sold, as himself apprehends he was, 
for £7, would not recompcnce the trouble and charge 
of his conveyance to the sea-side. 

Some therefore have had hard thoughts of his 
eldest son, not knowing whom else to suspect ; and 
believe the hopes of the stewardship, which he 
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afterwards (by the lord ( ampdeifs favour) enjoy(;d, 
might induce him to contrive his hither’s removal ; 
and this they are the more cuniirnied in, from his 
misbehaviour in it, hut on the other si<le, it is hard 
to think the son should he knowing of his father’s 
transportation ; and conse<}ueutly, of these unhappy 
persons’ innocency, as to tiie nuirder of him, and yet 
prosecute them to the death, as he did, and when 
condemned, sliould he the occasion of their being 
conveyed above, twenty mih»s, to sulfer near ( Jampden, 
and to procure »Iohn Perry to he there, hanged in 
chains, where he might daily sec him, and himself 
to stand at th(‘ foot of the. ladder, when they were all 
executed, as likewise he did. 

These considerations as th(‘y make it im])rohal>le 
the son should be privy to his fatlu'r’s transporiaiiou, 
so they render the whole mutter the more dark and 
mysterious, which wo must theretore leave unto Him 
who alone knowoth all things, in His <hie time to 
reveal and bring to light. 
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ROBERT GREEN, HENRY BERRY, 
AND LAWRENCE HILL, 1679. 

(7, ^TATE miALS, p. 159) 

The Popish Plot constitutes one of the most 
curious piiiizles to be met with in English history; 
and I believe that I am correct in saying that no 
impartial or modern writer has ever seriously 
attempted to discover its origin. I am certainly 
not at present going to make any attempt in 
that direction myself. But while any explanation 
of that long coarse of chicanery and mendacity 
compendiously described by our forefathers of 
three centuries as The Plot, must take careful 
account of that series of trials of which the 
following is one, it is impossible to understand 
how our ancestors confidently condemned to 
death a small crowd of innocent men of whom 
Green, Berry, and Hill are humble types, 
without considering the influence which fear of 
the Plot exercised over the mind of the ordinary 
citi/.en, and without attempting to estimate the 
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oppoi'tunities he had for the detection of elabo- 
rately contrived perjury. An assertion that a 
plot existed to employ th(^ most violent possible 
means to change the constitution of the <’ountry 
did not sound inhereiitiy iniprobabh^ to a getiera- 
tion, the middle-aged among whom could re- 
member the death of CharU^s i. ; and tlu‘ assertion 
that tiie plot was promoted by the ('athoUcs in 
general, and the J(‘snits in particidar, secnual 
likely enough to a nation which had ixiccnily 
made the Ex(*lusion Bill the touchstones of its 
politics. 71ie general senses of the country 
perceived that the Fnmch king and the IN>pi‘. 
were the most formidable enemies to the insti- 
tutions to whicii the great Ixniy of hhiglLshmen 
were sincerely and deeply attached ; and il’ the 
subsequent discoveiy of the Treaty of Dovta* 
proves the correctness of half of these suspicions, 
that is some justification, from an historical point 
of view, of tlie other half. Und(*r thes<! <*ircum- 
stances, men who were devoted to ih<*ir country 
and their religion, with f<‘ars for the sianirity of 
both, which might be exaggerated but were 
certainly not unfounded, may Ik‘ to some <‘xtent 
excus(ul if they lost their lu'ads on ilte siuhlen 
occurrence of a gross case of the worst kirul of 
crime-- the murder of an iimoecmi man for 
political reasons. J^Wery lawyer must, I sluudd 
suppose, be somewhat asliamed that this |)iinic 
took the form it did ; but a study of tlic trials 
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ill volume vii. of Howell will partially explain 
why this was so. While infinite ingenuity had 
been spent on perjury, cross-examination, as we 
understand it, was still unthought of. The 
common object of questioning a witness at this 
time, and for a long time afterwards, was not to 
contradict him, but to show that he was infamous ; 
not to prove that he was lying, but that he was a 
liar. Whether this was a survival from an older 
system of jurisprudence I cannot say; but the 
chief objection to the method is that unless a 
liar is extraordinarily infamous, as Oates indeed 
became, juries will at times believe him. It 
is to be observed that after Oates had helped 
in the judicial murder of some half-a-dozen 
probably innocent men, another set of his 
victims did manage to produce direct evidence 
that he lied in a material particular; but the 
exception is striking enough to prove the rule. 
Consequently while 1 do not intend to defend in 
any way the verdicts of the juries in the Plot 
cases, or the public opinion which made them 
possible, I beg to assure my lay readers that I 
am advancing a substantial and meritorious plea 
for our ancestors when I say that the art of 
perjury had for the moment far outstripped that 
of cross-examination. 

I will trespass for a moment more on my 
reader s patience to append a short list of dates. 
On 12th August 1678 Kirby, who, with Oates 
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and Ton<^, represents as far as we know ilic 
parentage of the Plot, revc‘ah‘(l its mail) features 
to the king personally. Oates delivcu'ed his first 
set of charges to Sir E. Godfrey on (itli Septemlx^r. 
Sir Edmunds dead body %vas found on the 17th 
of October, and the general panic began. On 
the 28th Oates was examined by the. Privy 
Council; on the 81st tlie Ilousi^ of Commons 
passed a resolution affirming the existence of the 
Plot, after having had Oates under examination 
ten days previously. During the same mouth 
of October five Catholic lords, l.ords Powis, 
Stafford, Petre, Bellasis, and Anmdtdl, had Ixa-n 
arrested, besides many less eonspicuous pcirsons. 
On the 27th of November, Coleman, a Jesuit, 
Secretary to tlie Duchess of 'Vh>rk, was tried for, 
and, chiefly on the cvid<‘nc(^ of Oates, convicted 
of traitorous oorrespondenei' ami assistance in a 
plot to murder tlu‘ king. He was hanged on 
8rd December. On I7lh Decmnluu', Ireland, 
Pickering, and Grove were tri<*d for being eon- 
cerned in a plot to mardtT ilu‘ king or to 
procure others to <l() so. lliey WiTi* convieied 
and hanged on 24ih January- J’hen canu^ the 
present trial on /5th io'bnuiry ; and throughout 
the spring there followed a f<‘W mon* of h*ss 
importance, hut hauling to the condemnation of 
five Jesuits in one trial and one barrister in 
another, both in Jmu!. AH ihes(* men wc*re 
hanged. Of the men I have menlioned, thirleiui 
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in all, all were improperly convicted, some were 
certainly, all were possibly innocent. In July 
came the trial and acquittal of Wakeman, the 
queen's doctor, and the beginning of Oates' 
downfall, and after this, though the Plot con- 
trives to discover a pretty constant supply of 
insignificant priests and Papist squires, its main 
stream dives into the obscurities, incredibilities, 
and obscenities of the Sham Plot and the Meal- 
tub Plot, of Cellier and Dangerfield, before 
its last reappearance in intelligible mendacity 
in December I68O, when it managed to make 
Lord Stafford a kind of national martyr. 



ROBERT GREEN, HENRY BERRY, 
AND LAWRENCE HILL 

Robrrt Grrkn, Henry Berry, the porter ul 
Somerset House, and Lawnuice Hill, togetluu* 

Girald and Dominielv K(;lly, two 

Irish priests, and Phillibert Wruatt, who Inid 
all escaped arrest, were indieled on the nth of 
February l()79 in the King's Bench for i lu^ murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry (iodfrey ^ on Saturday the 


1 Sir Kdminul liorry (Uulfroy wan H«»n (hin fatluT 

had twenty clutlrou) of 'rhoinaH < Sndfroy, a woll known Man 
of Kont. llo niatrimilaU'd an a oommoion* of < 'hvint < ‘hurch 
in IGSH, <*nt<‘r<»d (iray'H Inn in U»10, hut \t|» th<* 

Hion on account of Iuh doafnosH. th* lH‘<*aino a \vo<*djuonKor, 
and ovontuaHy o\vn<‘d a wharf mi tho Hit<‘ uf Nort.htunlHn’land 
Avomun ih' xvan knif^htod for Iuh <*lhirtn to rrliovo diHirow 
during tbo plagu<\ and nreunvu'd a nilvor taidcard from the 
king. In KHiO, howcAUu', ho caino into* collifuon with the 
court on the king’n pliymoian hoing arrontod fijir a doht <(f 
£30 duo to lum for lirowood. haiiiifn wore whipped atnl 

(Godfrey imprirtonod for Hi\ <lavH. movod in g<»)d nocioty 
and know Dawhy and Dumot. Though MOinv thought hinn 
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of October l678. The three prisoners 
pleaded Not Guilty, and the trial was adjourned 
to the 10th of February, when it took place be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice, Sir William Scroggs,^ 
and Justices Wild 2 and Dolben.^ 


‘vain and apt to take too much on him,’ he was generally 
‘esteemed the best justice of the peace in England.’ ‘Few 
men,’ says Burnet, ‘lived on better terms with the Papists 
than ho did.’ 

• ^ Sir William Scroggs seems to have been born of a good 
family of Duddington in Oxfordshire, though it is also stated 
that ho was the son of a one-eyed butcher near Smithfield 
Bars. Ho wavS educated at Pembroke and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford, fought for the king in 1648, was called in 1653, and 
became serjeant and king’s serjeant in 1669. By Danby’s 
favour he was appointed to the bench of the Common -Pleas in 
1676, and superseded Eainsford as Lord Chief Justice in 1678. 
His name is now remembered only through his connection with 
the Popish Plot trials : he took an active part in promoting them, 
and in the earlier trials did all he could to obtain convictions. 
In the case, however, of Wakomau, the queen’s doctor (18th 
July 1(570), ho suddenly turned round and pointed out the 
al)Hurditios of the stories told by Oates and Bedloc ; and an 
ac(iuittal was the result. North says that this was due to his 
discovery that Shaftesbury, who was no doubt using the plot 
for his own ends, had fallen out of favour ; Luttrell says he 
had been bribed by the Portuguese; the fact can be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by supposing that he had discovered the 
real sentiments of the king in the matter. In any case, he 
lost his old friends and made no new ones, and parliamentary 
proceedings against him, which were continued after one 
dissolution, were only put an end to by another. He had, 
however, meanwhile been dismissed and pensioned. He died 
in 1(583, leaving a son and two daughters of whom one married 

See footnote, p. 138. ^ Sec footnote, p. 138. 
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There appeared for tlic prosecutioiJi the 


Sir Robert Wright, the last T.ord Ohitjf JuMtice Ix'fore the Re- 
volution : a picturesque passage in LonI (.'ainphelih life, of him, 
dwelling on the extinction of his name ami family, seemH 
therefore to be erronooUvS in point of fact, ScroggH^ lih (3 
Jeffreys, has ])ecn made the subject <^>f a great deal of most 
picturesque abuse, to which I know of no answer (*xc(‘pt to 
suggest that his reputation has suffered a little from the 
uncouthiicsH of his name, ^’be pres(.'nt trial is tlm most 
odious of bis performances because of tin? insignif]cance and 
the probably coinpleto innocence of his victims; hut his con- 
duct merely as a judge was worse in some of the tjthers. 
Jeffreys is the only one of liis colh'agiies with whom on(‘ cares 
to compare him ; and it is to he remarked that he manageil 
to give his proceedings a greater appearance of <h ('enoy than 
Jeffreys ever did in similar oireumstuners. Fr<»m the rejMirts 
one would suppost*. that in political trials Scr«»ggH n<'ver really 
lost his temper', though sometimes he pretemhsl tt» ; while 
Jeffreys always lost his, ami never attempfiul f<» conceal the 
fact. On the other hand, .lelfreys might hav4^ \wvn a great 
judge had ho not he<*n so had a man ; hut I see n** reason to 
suppose the same of Hcnjggs. 

" Sir William Wihl, horn IdlR ealhsl 1<5;‘.7^ a heiirher of 
the Inner Temple, RkVA ami Recorder of hmidon in hJ.V.l, 
represented the City in thci (^mvention Rarliiuneut in IddO. 
He xvas kniglited on tin* king's return, and socm after h«'rame 
a Serjeant and a baronet, fie was t»n the eommsHHi^m for the 
trial of the Rogichhm ; became a judge of the Common Fleas 
ill 1()08, and of the King’s lieiich in Id?;!. He wan tlismissed, 
with other judges, on the ".fOth of April h'u ‘J : according to 
Burnet because had detected ami rehnki’d Ileillut's frauds ; 
ho does not seem to have* taken aity t»h]»*efi4iu to bin eviih'uc«\ 
however, either in this trial or in that of Rtnuling, tried on 
the 10th of April. Ho «iied on Urn 'iltnl <»f Nhivemhcr of the 
same year. His name appears to havt* he«*ti spelt in a great 
variety of ways. 

2 Sir William Didhen, son of a Northumberland recitir. and 
younger brother to the Archhinhop u( V'ork, was callesl to tin* 
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Attorney - General^ Sir William Jones^^ the 
Solicitor - General, Sir Fi’ancis Winnington, ^ 


bar in 1()53, became a lienclier of the Inner Temple in 1672, and 
Recorder of London in 1676, when he was knighted. He 
became aerjeant and king’s serjeant in 1677, and a judge of 
the King’s Bench in 1678. He took part in the trial of several 
of the Plot cases, but was dismissed in 1683 just before the 
Quo Warranto judgment against the City. He was replaced 
after the Revolution, and died in 1694. He was buried in 
the Temple Church. 

1 Bir William Jones entered Gray’s Inn in 1647, was 
knighted and made King’s Counsel in 1671 ; became Solicitor- 
General in 1673, and Attorney-General in 1675. He resigned 
this place in 1679, in disgust, it is said, with the duties he 
was called on to perform in connection with the Popish Plot 
trials, and joined the Opposition. He represented Plymouth 
in the House of Commons in 1680, and gained a great reputa- 
tion as a lawyer; he was manager for the Commons at 
Stailord’s trial, and strenuously supx)orted the Exclusion 
Bill. Ho afterwards sat in the 1681 Parliament, and was an 
intimate friend of Lord William Russell. He died in 1682. 
Liittrell says he drafted the Habeas Corpus Act, and he 
probably also drafted the Exclusion Bill. Dryden writes : 

‘ Bull-facnd Jonas, who could statutes draw 
To ivieaii rebellion, and make treason law.’ 

Ahmlomi and Achitophel, 581-82. 

2 Sir Francis Winnington (1634-1700) was born at Wor- 
cester and educated at Trinity College, Oxford. He was 
called in 1660, went the Oxford Circuit, became a bencher of 
the Middle Temple, King’s Counsel, and Attorney- General 
to the Duke of York in 1672. In 1674 he was made Solicitor- 
General, and was returned to tho House of Commons for 
Windsor in 1676. Flo was deprived of office in January 16, 
1678-0, for voting for tho Exclusion Bill. He sat for Wor- 
cester from 1678 to 1681, and for Tewkesbury from 1692 to 
1698. He refused a judgeship in 1689. 
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Serjeant Stringer^^ and the Recorder of the. 
City of London, Sir George Jeffreys.- 

The jury was sworn without any challenges, 
and the case was opeiual by the Ati:orney- 
Geneiv.ll, who, after dwelling on iln^ enormity 
of the oflence charged, and explaining that it 
was connected with the discovery of the Plot, 
which both he and the Lord ( Jiief .lustice treated 
as a matter of public notoriety, proceeded : — 

My Lord, there are contained in this indictment 
six offenders, all principals ; three of them, 1 think, 
arc priests, or at least two of them an^ so ; that is, 
Father (lirald an Irishman, Father K(dly likewise of 
the same nation, and one Veruatt, wlndher a priest or 
layman I know not These priests (as they are always 
the first that contrive mischief, so th(*v are always tlie 
first that fly pnnishment) have taken <*are for tliem- 
selves, and run away, and left tludr hliml followers, 
the prisoners at the bar, whom th<*y had <lrawn into 
this bloody act, alone to answm- for it. 

The day wlien this mnnler was comnuiled was 
Saturday tlu^ I'-!th of Octolxu' last ; and 1 must <h\sire 
your luordship to take notice of tin' day, for upon 

^ Thonias Stringer wan educaltMl at Pctcrhmuu', calh'd to 
the bar in and hr.namu an aur.icut of iJray's Inn in 

RKJT. lie hecanui Kcrjrant in IGH7, nat in Purluuncnfc for 
Clithoroc in and and hcranu' king's W'rjoant in 

1()70, a position from which ho was ilinchargcd in IUH7. In 
October 1GH7 bin <ddtmt Hon married the daughter of Lord 
JefFroys, and in lOHH ho wan appointed jmige of the King’s 
Bench, hut wan not nuippoinicti after the Revolution, lio 
died in Septumbor - Sec vol. i. p. 
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that much of the evidence will depend. And we 
shall prove that as they did before send several times 
to Sir E. Godfrey’s house to get intelligence of his 
going abroad, so this very day in the morning, Hill, 
one of the prisoners at the bar, came to his house 
upon pretence of business with him; and, as we 
guess, and have reason to believe, to learn whither 
he went that day : Green (another of the prisoners) 
had been there before on the same errand. And so 
much we shall prove to you by the people of the 
house. Sir E. Godfrey happened about noon, or 
some time in the afternoon of the same day (as we 
have it by the confession of one of the parties), to be 
at an house near St. Clement’s church, where these 
murderers had notice he was, and had prepared a 
trap for him as he came back. They had appointed 
men to watch him, and give them notice when he did 
come back ; and whatever his business was at the 
house that he was in (for it cannot yet be known) he 
staid there till about seven or eight o’clock at night : 
and your lordship knows that at that time of the year 
it is then dark. He coming from about St. Clement’s 
churcli towards his own house near Charing Cross, 
notice was given to the murderers of his approach 
near to Somerset-house.^ And thus they had laid 
their bloody contrivance : some of them were ap- 
pointed to meet him at the back-gate of Somerset- 
liouse, and to inform him that there was a quarrel in 
the yard, and ho being a man always careful to keep 
the peace and punish them that broke it, they thought 
it a very apt means to train him into the yard. And 
when he came near the back-gate they did accordingly 


At that time the residence of the Queen. 
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acquaint him that two of tlie queen's servants were 
fighting in tlie yard;, and tliat they needed his 
pressense to part and quiet them. He, at first;, 
thought it might he but some ordinary idle scufile^ 
and was not willing to go down ; but being very mueh 
importuned by tbeni;, down he wcnit^ through the 
back-gate into the yard, where were indeed two men 
scuffling together, but eounterfeitly ; the one was 
Berry, the prisoner here ; the other was Kelly, the 
pi-iest that is run away. And when sir E. Godfrey 
was come, and within their las-ieh, then, as it was 
before contrived, the fray of its(df (‘iuIcmI, ;uhI Berry 
goes to the lo%ver water-gate, and Mr. Prauru’e (who 
was in that foul fact, hut hath sin(a‘ rep<mie<i, and 
hath made this discovery) to tlu' uj)per-gaie, to keep 
back atiy casual passengers for a little while, till suitli 
time as the murder was over. 

My lord, things being thus prepared, whilst sir E. 
Godfrey stood still, or was returning, having no more 
to do there, after the scufile was thus appeased, 
Green, one of the prisoners, coming ludund him, 
puts a cravat, or a twisted linen cloth (which ht^ had 
ready for the purpo.S(»,) about his neck. And he, 
Hill, and those holy fatliers <drald and Kelly (with 
great veneration ho it spoken, for men of iluur order 
to stain their hands with the blood of an innocent 
gentleman, and that in so treacherouK a manner), all 
set upon him, and very manfully, Inung four upon 
one, and he altogether sin*pri'/a‘d, threw him down 
and strangled him. And this was doin'! (as it In easy 
to imagine) without much nois(^ ; so that I doulvt not 
but many that were Tiear the place might lie ignorant 
of it, and did not hear it 

My lord, though the thing was done with a great 
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zealj and a very good will to dispatch him, yet it so 
happened, that when Mr. Praunce came hack from 
keeping sentinel at the gate, there was some life left 
in sir E. Godfrey ; he did stir his feet, and thereby 
they perceived that he was not quite dead. But to 
make thorough work with him. Green (who begun, 
and was to give an accomplishment to this bloody 
fact) takes hold of his head and twists his neck round, 
and stamps upon his breast, the marks of which 
outrageous cruelty did plainly appear in his body 
after it was found. 

My lord, after they had thus killed him, Girald the 
priest thought he was not yet dead enough, and was 
very willing to run him through with sir Edmund- 
bury’s own sword ; but that was not liked by the rest, 
lest it might be discovered by a great effusion of 
blood in that place ; and so they forbore it for that 
time. Having thus dispatched him, they removed 
him to the chamber of Hill, where they kept him 
some time, and after that to another chamber. I will 
not be particular herein, because the witness will give 
the best account of it. But after some time (I desire 
it may be observed, it was on Monday night, two 
nights after the fact w^as committed) they brought 
him into another room and laid him there, with a 
cloke thrown over him. And I mention this last so 
particularly, because he then happened to be seen by 
another witness here present, who concurs as to his 
lying there dead, and that he saw him by the help of 
a dark lanthorn, of which, and other circumstances, 
1 shall have occasion to make use hereafter. 

My lord, after he had lain in Somerset-house some 
days, they thought it was high time to remove him, or 
rather to expose him : for having now killed him, 
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they did endeavour to kill liis reputation^ and lay the 
blame of this foul murder upon this innocent gentle- 
marij as if he had killed himself : and on Wednesday 
nighty which by computation was the IGth of Oc.toher^ 
they carried him outof Soiuerset-house in this manner : 
Hill having late in the night procured a sedan, they 
made a shift, by bending the body to a fit jiosture, to 
crowd him into it ; and Berry, one of the murderers, 
and porter of Somerset-house, was of all men most 
proper to help tliem out with privacy ; and therefore 
it was agreed between them, that whenever a man 
should come before and make an hem, it should be a 
sign to Berry to open the gate. Ami, my lord, having 
put him into the sedan, Mr. Praumm and (Jirald first 
carried him out in it to (’event (iardeu, and there 
they rested (being something wearied with their 
burden) and two more supplied their rooms, and 
carried him to Long-acre. Then (hrald and Praunce 
took him up again, ami carriccl him to the <ba‘<*iau 
church near Soho : and when tJiey bad him there, 
they got an horse ready and mounted him upon it, 
and Hill was set behind him to hold him np ; by 
which means they carried him to the place where he 
was found ; and there to accomplish the last part of 
their design, which was to murder his reptitation, 
after they had killed Ins body, they look his own 
sword and run him through, and left him in such a 
manner, as that (according to the weakness of their 
understanding) the world should conclude he had 
killed himself In that condition was the geniieinan 
found. I have hut little more at present to Irouhle 
you with, and that shall he lo sliew you what the 
murderers did after they had committed this faert. 
They gave au account of it the next morning to 
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Mr. Praunce, who went no furthei* than the sedan 
went;, which was to the Grecian church : and the 
priests were so far from any remorse, and had so little 
humanity (I believe there is none can think they had 
much of divinity) that they did in a paper, set down 
a narrative of this heroic act : and I doubt not but 
by this time it is sent to Rome^ where it finds as great 
approbation, and causes as great joy, as their other 
acts of a like nature have heretofore done. Some 
days after the fact was done, and, to their everlasting 
honour, thus by themselves recorded, some of these 
priests had a meeting at the Queen's-head at Bow, 
and there was the paper produced and read at which 
they were very merry, and were so loud, that some of 
the house overheard them; and do yet remember 
that they read, and were merry at, a paper which 
concerned sir E. Godfrey. 

My lord, this will be the course of our evidence ; 
and though your lordship and the jury will easily 
believe that most of these particulars must ai*ise from 
one who was party to the fact, yet, my lord, I will 
undertake, before I have done, so to foi*tify almost 
every particular ho delivers, with a concurrent proof 
of other testimony, and the things will so depend 
upon one another, and have such a connection, that 
little doubt will remain in any man's mind, that is 
come hither without prepossession, but that sir E. 
Godfrey was murdered at Somerset-house, and that 
the persons who stand now indicted for it were the 
murderers. 

The first witness was Titus Oates, ^ called as 

^ Titus Oates, born in 1C49 at Oakham, was the son of 
Samuel Oates, rector of Marsham in Norfolk, who became an 
VOL. in. K 
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the prosecution explained to descri!)c wliat part 


AimbaptM in KHO; wan chaplain to Prido’n regiment from 
1041) to Iho-t when he was exju'lhMl for neditifui ; received the 
living of All SaintH, IlaHtingH, in MKlfh from which he wan 
expelled in 1074; and died in IflSO. 'I’itUM ('nt.er«*(l and waH 
expelled from Merchant 'laylorH' ScIhkO in lOOh, eni<'re<l 
Caiun College, Cam1>ridg<s in 10r»7, migrated to St. John'H in 
lOOO, wan sent away from there ‘for want nf money,’ and 
having obtained onh’rs, })omine vicar of Bohliing in Kent in 
10711. lie afterwards also hecatne curate to Ins father at 
HastingH, hut having ma<l(‘ infainouM charge's against a 
parishionor he wan cast in .CIOOO damagoH and inipriHoned 
when he could not pay, ami his father was «'.vjct(Ml hunt the 
living. After managing to escape fr<»m prison hi> became 
chaplain on a Kitigs ship, but wan sooir expelhsl and be- 
came chai)lain to the Dnki^ of Norfolk’s Brot<‘Htant servants 
at Arundel. In 1070 he met Israel 4ongu<*, n'.ctor ijf St 
Mary’s, Steyning, in Londtm, who was then engagtsl in 
writing pamphh'tH against th<' desuits in a more or h»ss sincere 
belief of the e.xistenco of a .lesuit plot. Oates assisted him 
in this work; but soon sturteil on the notorious part of bis 
career by making ac<piaintanct? with leading destuts at their 
principal hauntn in Lond<m, formally j<dning the Rotniih 
Church, and eventually getting into sonui kind of terms 'with 
the priests at Bomersot House, then tin; n'sidenct! of the 
By tluun he was wuit in .1077 U) tlie, thtsuit OoUege 
at Valladolid, but was expcdhul from Uhu’o In flvct months. 
On lOtli Dectmilsir 1077 he was admitt<nl totlu^ .r<*Hvut College 
at Bt. ( Inter’s, but mw t^xpidUsl from there on *i0rd dune 
1G7H. Ho then returned to Lond<m, and togethm* with Tongue 
fabricated the leading incidents in the I’opish Mot. The 
story was first tohl in August 1 078, and from that date till 
the trial of Wakeman in t07*d Oati's’ influence grew with the 
panic ho helpe«l to cause. The acquittal <if tim prisoner in 
that oaso was a Hovere blow to Caters’ inlluence, which thence- 
forward declined, though it suOiced to carry him through the 
intricacies of the sham ITot and to procure the conviction of 
some jiersoual opponexits aw well a» liord BtafBird in 1080. In 
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he had taken in the discovery of the Plot^ so as 
to prove the motive for his murder. 

Lord Chief Justice — Come^ Mr. Oates, pray tell 
your knowledge. 

Oates— My Lord, upon the 6th of September last 
I did go before sir E. Godfrey, and there upon oath 
gave in several depositions, and after that I had made 
oath of those depositions, we took the record along 
with us home again. And on the 28th of September, 
after we had taken two or three copies of this record, 


1681 ho failed in several causes; his pension was reduced 
in April, and stopped altogether in August. In 1684 he was 
imprisoned in default of paying £100,000, a fine imposed on 
him for soandalum magnatmn in calling the Duke of York a 
traitor. On 8th May 1685 he was convicted of perjury, and 
sentenced to a fine, to stand in the pillory annually, to be 
whipped from Aldgatc to Newgate, and from Newgate to 
Tyburn, and to perpetual imprisonment. After the Revolu- 
tion ho was released, and his sentence declared to have been 
illegal ; eventually, at the request of the House of Commons, 
the King granted him a pension of £5 a week, which was 
raised later to £300 a year. About 1008 he became a Baptist 
and officiated in Wapping Chapel, but was expelled from the 
sect in 1701. Ho died in 1705. 

Drydon’s description of him (A6s. and Ach, 632 et seq,) 
is well known : — 

‘ Sunk wore his eyes, his voice was harsh and loud, 

Sure signs ho neither choleric was, nor proud ; 

His long chin proved his wit, his saint-like grace 
A check vermilion, and a Moses’ face. 

His memory, miraculously great, 

Could plots exceeding man’s belief repeat ; 

Which therefore cannot bo accounted his. 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths arc mingled in his book. 

But where the witness failed, the i)rophet spoke,” 
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we went before sir E. Godfrey again, and swore all 
the copies we had taken., and so made them records. 
My lordj after that, the business was made known to 
the council by myself, and upon Monday sir E. Godfrey 
came to me, which was, 1 think, the 80th of Sep- 
tember, and did tell me, what affronts he had i*eceived 
from some great persons (whose names I name not 
now) for being so zealous in this business. And, my 
lord, he told me, that others, who were well incliTicd 
to have the discovery made, did think that he had 
not been (|uick enough in the prosecution, but had 
been too remiss, and did threaten him, that they 
would complain to the parliament, which was to ait 
the 21st of Octol>er following. My Lord, that week 
before sir E. Godfrey was tnissi ng, lie caTue to me, 
and told me, that several popish lords, Boine of whom 
are now in the Tower, had threatened him, and asked 
him what he had to do with it. My Lord, I shall 
name their names wdien time shall come* My Lord, 
this is all I can say : he was in great fright, and told 
me, he went in fear of his life by the popish party, 
and that ho had been dogged several days. 

ATYORNKY-CirKNEUAn— Did ho tell you that he was 
dogged ? 

Oatks— Y es, he <lid ; and I did tlnm ask him, why 
he did not take his man with him ; he said he was a 
poor weak fellow : 1 then asked him why he did not 
get a good brisk fellow to attend him ? Eut he made 
no great matter of it ; he said, he did not fear them, 
if they came fairly to work; luit yet he was often 
thx*eatened, and came Hometimes to me to give him 
some encouragement ; and 1 did give him what 
encouragement X could that he would suffer in a 
just cause, and the like; but he would often tell 
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me he was in continual danger of being hurt by 
them. 

Attorney-General — We desire Mr. Robinson may 
be sworn. Which was done accordingly. 

Recorder — Pray sir, will you tell the court and 
the jury, what discourse you had with sir E. Godfrey, 
and what apprehensions he had concerning this 
business. 

Tiio. Robinson, Esq. (Chief Prothonotary of the 
Court of Common Pleas) — My Lord, sir E. Godfrey 
and I were of a very ancient acquaintance for above 
forty years ; we were bred up together at W estminster- 
school, and continued in that acquaintance all along, 
except in the times of the war, and were for many 
years together in commission for the peace, both for 
this county and this city. We met at the quarter 
sessions for Westminstei', the 7 th of October, which 
was Monday as I take it, and meeting there, we went, 
after the court was up, and dined with the head bailiff, 
as the custom is; where sir E. Godfrey and I did 
discourse several things about this Plot ; I said to sir 
E. Godfrey, I understand you have taken several 
examinations about this Plot, that is now made 
public : truly, said he, I have ; but I think I shall 
have little thanks for my pains, or some such words : 
saith he, I did it very unwillingly, and would fain 
have had it done by others. Why said I, you did but 
what was your duty to do, and it was a very good act : 
pray, sir, have you the examinations about you, will 
you please to let me see them ? No, I have them not, 
said he ; I delivered them to a person of quality ; but 
as soon as I have them, you shall see them. But said I, 
I should be very glad to understand, sir Edmundbury, 
that the depth of the matter were found out. I am 
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afraid^ said he, of that that it is not ; hnt discoursiniij: 
further, he said to me, ^ Upon my consciem^e, I believe 
I shall he the first Martyr/ Why so? said i, are you 
afraid? No, said he, I do not fear them, if tiny come 
fairly, and 1 shall not part with my life tamely. Why 
do not you with a man, said I, if you have that fear 
xipon you? Why, said he, 1 do not love it, it is a clof^ 
to a man. But, said I, you should do well to keep a 
man ; I observe you never with one. 

Then Mr. Piiaun<u/ was sworn. 

ATTORNuv-UKNnuAL- -Fray, 8ir, heg'in at the very 
he^inning' ; the meetinprs you had at the l^loui^h ale- 
house, and the sendin/j^ to sir Edmundhury'n house, 
and all the story. 

Loiu> ( ’niKF JrsTioK — Mr. Ih'aunce, pray tell us the 
fii*st motives that were imed to you to do this thing, 
and the first time it was mentioiunl ; who they were 
first that mentioned it, and where. 

PiiAUNOK — My lord, it was about a fortnight or 

^ Milort Fraunoo was originally arn‘Ht(‘d as hoing himself 
implicat<Hl in thn murder of Hir .Fdnnmd (hslfroy. After 
being oxamimul by a oommiUo<^ (if the liotise <»f Lords, ho 
was r(5-committcd to (justody ; and whihi th(U'(i sinuns to have* 
found means of concocting his ovidonc(5 in tins casti. After 
tolling his story once, hti retracted it, was east once tnoro 
into prison, and them Ixs’iame willing to tell it again, as abov<^ 
After tho trial ho h«;oamo an asHidtuiUs supporttu* of Oatits; 
though it is impoHsihh* t<i tmci» him through his various 
appearances. In Juno IdHh lui pltutded guilty to having 
committed perjury in this cast*, and was sirntfuicssl to Im fined 
£100, to appear h(!!for<j each court in Westmlnsn'r Mall with 
a paper on his forcdiead exprcHsing Ids crime, t(» Is* pilhu'iisl, 
and whipped. The last part of his Himtintce wan r<unlit(HL 
After an tinsucceftsful attempt to leave the co\mtry In lOHH, 
he disappeared, probably abroad. 
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three weeks before he was murdered^ we met several 
times at the Plough alehouse. 

Lord Chief Justice — With whom? 

Praunce — With Mr. Girald, Mr. Green and Mr, 
Kelly. Girald and Kelly did intice me in, and told 
me it was no sin. 

Recorder — Girald and Kelly did ? 

Praunce — Yes, Girald and Kelly. 

Recorder — ^What are they ? 

Praunce — Two priests : And they said, it was no 
sin, it was a charitable act. They said he was a busy 
man, and had done and would do a great deal of 
mischief, and it was a deed of charity to do it ; and 
so they told the rest besides. 

Attorney-General — ^Where was it they said thus ? 

Praunce — They said it at the Plough, and by the 
water-side. 

Recorder— Well said. How long was it before he 
died ? 

Praunce — A week or a fortnight before he was 
murdered, and Green, Hill, and Girald met there 
together. 

Attorney-General — What discourse had you then? 

l^RAUNCB— There they resolved, that the first that 
could meet with him should give notice to the rest to 
be ready ; and so in the morning, when they went out 
on Saturday 

Attorney-General — But before you come to that, 
do you know of any dogging of him into the fields ? 

Praunce — Yes, it was before that, I heard them 
say they would, and had dogged him into the 
fields. 

Lord Chief Justice— Who did you hear say so? 

Praunce— Girald, Kelly, and Green. 
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Attornky-Gknkiial— That (ireen is oiu^ of tho 
prisoners. 

Rkcoiidkii — Wiiicli way <lid they <lo^ him? what 
hehls ? 

PnAUNCK — 1le<14ion-fiehls, and those i>y llol!)orn. 

Attoiiney-Gknekai.— Why (li<l they not kill him 
there ? 

PxiAUNOE — Because they had not opportiuiity. 

ArroRNKY-GKNKUAE — Do you know of any sendin^j^ 
to his housoj or ^'oiiifi: to it.*" 

PuAnNon— Orio time I do know of, and that was 
Saturday inorniiifr, Mr. K(*l!y <^ame to ^ivc* me notice, 
that they were f»;one al)road to dog him ; and after- 
M'ards they told me, that Hill or<»reen did go to his 
house and ask for him, hiit tiu' imiid told him, he was 
not up, and then went away, and said he would call 
by and by. 

Hxnn— What time was that in the morning? 

PiiAifNeE— It was about 0 or 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Hill— A nd had we been there hcsfore or after ? 

PiiAirNCE — You had been there before. 

Recouder— Pray stay till such time as we have 
done with our evidence, you shall have all free liberty 
to ask him any (pieHtiou ; hut you must stay till we 
have done. 

PiiAt]NeE“'~As soon as they heard lie was w’ithin, 
they came out and staid for his coming out, and 
dogged him. Only one went t<i his house, either 
Hill or (*reen ; Girald or Green told him ilnM. When 
sir Edmund came out of his bounty they dogged him. 

Me. Juhtioe Jones —Who dogged him? 

PuAirNCK— (iirald, (Jreen, and Hill dogged him 
into St. GlemonPH; and about seven o'clock, <»r6en 
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came and gave me notice, that he was at St. Clement’s, 
and I came to Somerset-house as fast as I could. 

Lord Chief Justice — Where were you? 

Praunce — At my own house. 

Lord Chief Justice — How far did you live from 
Somerset-house ? 

Praunce — I lived in Princess-street, not far from 
Somerset-house. 

Recorder — Who was it gave you notice ? 

Praunce — It was Green. He told me, that Girald 
and Kelly were watching him, and that he was at 
St. Clement’s. 

Lord Chief Justice — W here was he? 

Praunce — At St. Clement’s, my lord. 

Lord Chief Justice — Were you there ? 

Praunce — I was not there, they told me so, and 
no more ; and about eight or nine o’clock, Plill came 
before, up the street, and gave us notice that we 
must bo ready. And so, my lord, as soon as Hill 
had given us notice, he went up to the gate, and 
staid there till sir E. Godfrey came by, and then 
told him, there were two men a quarrelling, and 
desired him to come and try whether he could pacify 
them : he was very unwilling. Bub pray, Sir, saith 
Hill, you being a justice of the peace, may qualify 
them ; and so he went down till he came to the 
bottom of the rails ; and when he came to the bottom 
of the rails. Green twisted his handkerchief, and 
threw it about his neck, and threw him behind the 
rails, and there throttled him, and punched him, and 
then Girald would have thrust his sword through 
him ; but the rest would not permit him, for fear it 
should discover them by the blood. And about a 
quarter of an hour after I came down, and found he 
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was not (pnto (load ; for I laid my hand upon liim, 
and liis toUeroid and shook, mul tliiou (Ireeii 

wrung his nec.k (|uite round. 

He the witness did not see Gre(ui take* Sir 
Edrnundbury by the nec'k, but Clrecui afterwards 
boasted that be had done so, and had punched 
him with his knee. When it \vas done tlie 
wittiess was l>y tin* wat<‘r-<2^ai;e, whewe he had 
been ordered by Cin'cn. Berry was watcliing 
the stairs. Mill, CJreen, (braid and Berry wiU’C 
al)out th(‘ body when Prauru'e came down to the 
gate. He and B(*rry joiiicd tliem afterwards, 
and they all hclptal to carry him into tin* room. 
Hill went before and opened the door, 

ATTOJiNKY-BKNKHAr* — 'WhoKc rootu wuK that? 

ruAtwcK— It was a chamber of nilfH, in Dr. (lod“ 
win's house. 

llKOoiumu— Was Hill <»odwin's man? 

Phaunok- Yes, ht^ had beem. 

Mil. JirsTicK JoNKS— Did Berry help to carry him 
in ? 

PiiAiTNcn— Yes, Ihnwy did. 

Mil. Hkiuwant STinN<iKu- -Was there any discourse 
of a sword to ho thrust through Inm at that time? 

Peaunck — Y( w, (braid said he would thrust a sword 
through him ; hut they would not lot him, for fear of 
discovery. 

ATTOHNEv-Chj.vunAn- Wiiat hocaino td' tlu^ body? 

Pbaxinob— I t lay there till Monday niglit, and on 
Monday it was removed to Homersot House, and upon 
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Monday niglit Hill did shew me it with a dark 
lanthorn. 

Attorney-General — Who were in the room then ? 

PiiAUNCE — Girald, and Hill^, and Kelly, and all 
wore there. And on Tuesday night it was brought 
back again : Mr. Hill would have carried him into his 
own lodging. 

Lori') Chief Justice — ^Whither did they carry him 
on Monday night ? 

Praunce — Into Somerset House. 

Justice Wild — Is not HilFs chamber in Somerset 
House ? 

Seilteant Stringer — Describe the room, Mr. 
Praunce, as well as you can. 

Praunce — I am not certain of the room, and so 
cannot describe it. 

Justice Wild — But was not Hill’s chamber in 
Somerset House ? 

Praunce — It is in the lower part of the house, in a 
court. 

Attorney-General — When you saw him in this 
room, pray what was thrown over him? 

Praunce — There was something, I cannot tell what ; 
for I durst not stay long there. 

Justice Dolben — What light was there ? 

Praunce — Only a dark lanthorn. 

Attoiiney-General — Who carried it ? 

Praunce — Hill carried it. 

Justice Dolben— A re you sure you saw the body 
there ? 

Praunce— Yes, I am certain of it. 

Attorney-General — ^What became of it after that? 

Praunce— On Tuesday night it was carried to Hill’s, 
the chamber where he was first brought after he was 
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murdered ; but there was somebody there, and so 
they could not carry it into the room, but they (tarried 
him into a room just over a^jfainst, I tliink they w'ore 
sir John Arundeirs lod^in^s, I cannot tell, lliere it 
lay till Wednesday iii^ht, and about nine obdock on 
Wednesday nifi;‘ht they were removing the body into 
the room where it first lay ; and I happ<*ned to come 
as they were removing it, ami tliey were affrighted 
and run away : Ihit I spola^, and Berry came back 
again, and got the body tip into the room, and about 
12 o’clock they carried it away in the sedan. 

ATTOHNKY-GRNKHAn — Who brought the sedan? 

PuAiTNCK — Hill did. 

ATTouN'KY-CiRNEHAn— ‘Who put him into it? 

PuAUNtn-: — Wo all set our hamls to it. 

ATTOHNKY«(iiwERAn— Wlio catrictl him out first? 

Phaunce— I and (Sirald. 

ATToiiNEy-GENEUAn — Out of which gate? 

PuAiFNCE— The tipper gate of the tipptm c^ourt 

Attorney-Genehae— How came you to have tlu' 
gate opened ? 

pRAif NOE— Berry opened it. 

Attorney-! »RNERAE— H ow came he to open it? 

i^RAiJNOE — Somebody hembl, and that was the sign. 

Attorney-General — Who was it that carrie<l the 
sedan first? 

Fraunoe— I and Girald. 

Attorney-(5eneral — Who went before? 

pRAUNCE““(ireen and Kelly. 

EKOORnER— How far did you carry him? 

pRAUNCK““Into Covent (iarden, and tlien^ we rested. 

Attohney-(5IenkraL“— A nd who tot»k him up then? 

Praunce— Green and Kelly. 

Attorney-! iKNEUAL — How far did they carry him? 
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Fkaunce — ^They carried him to Long-Acre. Then 
we took him up and carried him to Soho churchy and 
there Hill met us with an horse^ and we helped the 
body up. 

Attorney-General — Who was it that rid behind 
him ? 

Praunce — It was Hill. 

Attorney-General — What did you do with your 
sedan ? 

Praunce — We set it in a new house till we came 
back again. 

Lord Chief Justice — You say you saw him on 
horseback ? 

Praunce — Yes^ my Lord, I did. 

Lord Chief J ustice — How, in what posture ? 

Praunce — Astride ; his legs were forced open, and 
Hill held him up. 

Hill — Did I hold him ? 

Praunce — ^Y es, you did. 

Lord Chief Justice — Did the others go with him? 

Praunce — Yes, my Lord. 

Lord Chief Justice — Who did go with him? 

Praunce — Green, Hill, Girald, and Kelly. 

Attorney-General — Pray, will you tell my lord 
and the Jury, what account they gave you the next 
morning concerning the body, and how they had dis- 
posed of it. 

Praunce — They told me 

Lord Chief JusTiCE~Who told you? 

Praunce — Hill, Kelly, and Girald. 

Lord Chief Justice-— What did they tell you ? 

Praunce— First, that they had run him through 
with his own sword ; then thrown him into a ditch, 
and laid his gloves and other things upon the bank. 
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There was afterwards a meeting at the Queen’s 
Head at Bow to which the witness was bidden 
by Vernatt, who said that th(‘ occasioti w’as '^only 
to be merry there/ There were priests there, 
but Praimcc could not remember tiicir names, 
which were however writltm on a papc‘r he pro- 
duced: there were besides tlic witness, Vernatt, 
Girald, Luson, another priest, and one Bethieke 
sent for by Vernatt. They had <linner there off 
a barrel of oysters and a disli of lisli bonglvt by 
Praunce. It took place on the Friday after the 
proclamation that all papists wore to be gone 
out of town. When tlu‘y were assembled they 
read an account of the murder. 

Attohnky-Gknkral Mr. Vernatt was very sorrow- 
ful at the reading of it, was he 

PaAi'N<;n-lf he was, it w*aH lawauHe he was not 
there. 

ATTouNKY-liKNKHAL- How did lic hchavo hiioHelf? 
Did he read it with any pleasure and delight.^ 

Praunou — We were all very merry. 

ArnufcNKY-IiuNKiiAn— What can y<Hi say about any- 
body's overhearing you ? 

PuAUN<iK— riiere was a drawer came ami iistemMl at 
the door, and I hearing the door a little rustle, went 
to the door and eatehed him lisbmiiig ; and said I to 
him, sirrah, I could find in my heart to kick you 
downstairs ; and away ht^ w(5nt. 

JusTioH Wino— AVas Vernatt witli you there that 
night he was inurdere<l, the Hattrrday night? 

IhiAUNOB — No ; there was only the six I have named. 
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Justice Jones — You say that you met at the Plow 
the first night ? 

Praitnce — Yes. 

Justice Jones — And there you were told^ that it was 
a very charitable act to kill sir E. Godfrey ? 

Praunce — Y es_, I was so. 

Justice Jones — W as it agreed there that he should 
be killed.^ 

Praunce — It was agreed there ; and the first that 
met him were to give notice to the rest. 

Justice Jones — Who were there? 

Praunce — Girald^ Kelly, Green, and I. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^When came Hill and Berry 
into tliis cause? How came they acquainted with it? 

Praunce — They were in it before I. 

Lord Chief Justice — Who told you they were in it ? 

Praunce — Mr. Girald, my lord, told me so. 

Justice Jones — Hill and Berry were not at the 
Plow, where did you first hear them speak of it ? 

Praunce — Girald and I have been at Berry's house 
divers times. 

Justice Dolben — But there were two meetings at 
the Plow, were there not ? 

pRAUNOE—Yes, there were. 

Justice Doi^ben — And Hill was at the last meeting, 
was he not? 

Praunce — Y es, he was, my lord. 

Attorney-General — Now I would ask you this 
question by the fiivour of the Court, was there any 
reward proposed by these priests for the doing of 
it? 

Praunci^ — Girald and Vernatt did speak of a great 
reward tliat was to be given for it. 

Attorney-General — Pray, how much ? 
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PiiAUNCE — I do not remember what 

ATTORNEY-GKNiouAn — Caiinot you teli how much ? 

pRAUN’CK — There w\*ih to he n good reward from my 
lord Bcllasisj^ as they sai<l, 

JusTioK DoiiiiKN — Vou had several meetings, you 
say. Did you there resolve what should he the way 
of doing it ? 

PiiAUNCE— Girald was resolve<l to kill him that 
night; and if ho could not get him into a more con- 
venient place, he would kill him with his owm sword 
in the street that leads to his own house. 

EEcoxiOHR—Who was that that resolved so ? 

Pkaunck-- “I t was (iirahL 

Rk(h)ri)Er “The priest, rallun* than fail, was re- 
solved to do that act of charity himself. 

ATTouNHY-GHNEHAn- I would HOW usk you a (jues- 
tion, which, though it does not prove the persons 
guilty, yet it gives a great strength to the evidence. 
Do you know Mr. Bodlow, Mr. Prauuce? 

Phaunce— 1 do not know him. 

ATTouNKY-GENEUAn — Hud you ever any conference 
with him before you was committed to prison? 

Praunck — Never in all my life, 

ATTORNEV-GKNERAn—VVere you ever in his company 
in your life before that you know <d'? 

Praunce— N o, not that 1 remember. 

AxTORNEY-GENEHAn— Well, you shall see how far 
he will agree with you. 

Rkcoroer — Now they may ask him any cpiestions, 
if they please, for wo have done with him. 

Lord Cihee Justkie— L et them if they will. 

HiLL—My lord, in the first place, I humbly pray 

1 One of the aoouiiod lords. 
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tliat Mr. Praunce’s evidence may not stand good 
against me^ as being perjured by bis own confession. 

Lord Chief Justice — How? 

Hill — I suppose^, my lord^ it is not unknown to 
you that he made such an open confession before the 
king. 

Lord Chief Justice — Look you^ sir^ I will tell you 
for that, I do not know that ever he made a confession 
to contradict what he had said upon his oath.^ 

Hilij — H e was upon his oath before. 

Lord Chief Justice — Yes^ he had accused you upon 
oath ; but afterwards, you say, he confessed that it 
was not true, but that confession that it was not true, 
was not upon oath. How is he then guilty of perjury ? 

Hill — My lord, if a man can swear a thing and 
after deny it, he is certainly perjured. 

Lord Chief Justice — If a man hath great horrors 
of conscience upon him, and is full of fears, and the 
guilt of such a thing disorders his mind, so as to 
make him go back from what he had before discovered 
upon oath, you can't say that man is perjured, if he 
don't forswear it. But I believe nobody did believe 
his denial, because his first discovery was so particular 
that every man did think his general denial did only 
proceed from the disturbance of his mind. But have 
you any mind to ask him any questions ? 

Recorder — We can prove that immediately after 
he retracted his recantation. 

Justice Dolben — Try if you can trap him in any 
question. 

HiLTi — Pray, what hour was it that I went to sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey's ? 


^ See post, p. 164. 
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Praunck— About nine or ten o'clock, I axn not 
certain in the hour, 

Lorp Chief Ji'.stick— No, no, a man cannot l)o pre- 
cise to an hour ; but prove, you what you can. 

HiOi — 1 have a frreat many witnesses, besides the 
justice of my canse, that I was not out of rny inouse 
that day. 

Loro CniKK Justice— You shall be heard for that; 
but tho present matter is, wliether you will ask him 
any questions or no? 

Hirx—My lord, it is all false that he says, and I 
deny every word of it, and I hope it shall not be good 
against me. 

Loitn (huEK Ji‘STi<;K“--VY(dl, Mr. Berry, will you 
ask him any questions? 

BERRV--“Mr. Praunce, who was in my hous<> at that 
time you speak of? 

pRAi! NOE— There was yt>ur wih^ there, and several 
other persons besi<loH. 

Behhy— VV ho were they ? 

pRAU NOE— There were <liverK pcHiple ; it is an ale« 
house. 

Berry- But who ? C'an you name any of them ? 
Praunoe— There was (Sirald, and Kelly, and L 
Loro (hnEE Justice— Why, did you not all know 
Mr. Praunce? 

Berry— My lord, I knew him as lie passed up and 
down in the house. 

Loro (hiiEE JusTutK— Why, what answer is that? 
What do you mean by his passing up and down in the 
house? Did you never drink with him? 
BEERY—Drink with him, my lord? Yes. 

Loro Chief Justice— Yes? Why people don't use 
to drink as they go along. 
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Berry — It was in other company that came to my 
house^ no acquaintance of mine. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^Was not Mr. Praunce known 
by you all three ? Which of you can deny it } What 
say you, Hill? 

Hill — My lord, I did know him. 

Lord Chief Justice — What say you, Green ? 

Green — Yes, I did know him. 

Attorney-General — But yet, my lord, we shall 
prove in the course of our evidence, that upon their 
examinations, they did deny they ever knew him; 
hut because the prisoners give us this occasion, I 
desire Mr. Praunce may give an account of one thing. 
He was concerned in this very fact, and there was no 
other way to get any proof of it, than by the discovery 
of one among themselves. He was once of that 
religion, or else he had never been concerned in this 
thing. And your lordship will find that Mr. Praunce, 
while he was of that religion, and not sure of his 
pardon, was under some disturbances and fears, which 
prevailed with him to come before the king and deny 
what he had sworn. But, my lord, which is very 
observable, this gentleman that had made that denial 
before the king was so far convinced that he had done 
amiss in it, and so troubled that he had done it, that 
he desired captain Richardson (as soon as he returned 
back to prison) to carry him back to the king again ; 
for he must go back and make good that confession 
which he at first had made ; for it was every wmrd 
true. And being for the king, we desire captain 
Richardson may be sworn. 

Justice Wild — Can you tell where sir E. Godfrey 
was dogged ? 

Praunce — No, my lord, I cannot. 
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Justice Wile — You say they did tell you that they 
dodged him up and down. Did not they tell you 
from whence they dogged him when they killed him.^ 

Praunce— N o, they did not. 

Loro (hi ike Justice — Mr. Richardson, were you 
by when Mr. Prauneo ileiiied all that he had con- 
fessed ? 

Cattain RxcnAHOHON' — My lord, upon the Sunday 
night before the jirorogation of the last parliament, I 
received a letter from one of the lonls of tlie council 
to bring up Mr. Praunce before the. lords of the com- 
mittee for his examination. When I brought him 
thither I found Mr. Praunc-e was disturbed, and 
desired to speak with the king ; and I carried him 
into the king's closet, where he fell down on his knees 
and said, He was iiuuxanit, and they wiua^ all inno- 
cent’; and that mm the substance of all he said. I 
thou had him up to the council, where lie said the 
same thing. The lords asked him whether any body 
had been tampering with him? He answered. No, 
My lord, when I came homo, I was no sooner got 
within the do<»rs but he begged of me, for ( Jod’s sake, 
to go back to tbo king, and to acquaint him, not only 
that what he had now said was false, but that all which 
he had sworn before was truth. And if his majesty 
would send him a pardon, he would make a great 
discovery. And, my lord, more than tliat, he sai<l, 
It was fear that maile him recant ; and lie gave a full 
satisfaction, that it wuis <mly out of an apprehension 
that his life was not secure, that his trade would be 
lost among the Roman (Jatholics ; and in case he had 
his pardon, and were saved, lie should have been in 
danger of being murdered by them. 

Loed Chief Justice-— Now you have an account, 
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Mr. Hill;, how he came to deny, and how soon he 
recanted his denial. 

Justice Jones — ^You are upon your oath, Mr. 
Praunce. Is this all true that he hath said ? 

Praunce-— Yes, my lord, it is. 

Recorder — How hath he behaved himself since that 
time? 

Captain Richardson — As soberly as can be, since 
he had his pardon. 

Attorney-General — Pray, since that time have 
you had any discourse with him ? And how did he 
carry himself? 

Captain Richardson — Very soberly. 

Attorney-General— Did he express any abhorrence 
of the practice of that church ? 

Captain Richardson — Yes, my lord, he did so. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAii — I hopc it will make all people 
abhor and forsake them in time, if these be their 
practices. In the next place, my lord, we will call 
Mr. Bedloe, who, thoujs^h he was not present at the 
murder, yet he saw the body after it was dead in 
Somerset-house, which goes to the matter as to the 
place ; and he will give you some circumstances which 
will very much corroborate the testimony of Mr. 
Praunce. 

Justice Wild — What time was it before they carried 
him in, after they had killed him ? 

Lord Chief Justice — Brother, I think they say, 
between eight and nine they decoyed him through 
the water-gate. Was it not so ? 

Praunce — ^Yes, my lord. 

Justice Wild — How long had they killed him before 
they carried him into the room ? 

Praunce — About a quarter of an hour. 
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Wru>— Had ho hij« aword ahowt him? 

FHArNTE“-“YeH^ it was found run through him. 

JuHTioK Wiu>-d)id air E. Lodfroy hiinaolf draw 
his aword ? 

PnATiNOK— No ; )u‘ wna alrnnglod hy aurpriao, l)y 
getting a thing about hia iierk* and prevented him of 
drawing his aword. 

L>Hn ChiiKK Jranoiv ’riiey won' peraons tiiiU> were 
ready prepared for hitiu they would not permit him 
to defend hiniaelf. 

Then d/r. IMloe was sw'orn. 

RKCOHOHH-Mr. Bedloe, pray do yon direct your 
diHeoiirae to the Jtiry. 

Loho CiOKK Ji'HTieK Mr, Ait<Jrnr\% pray do yoti 
ask !iim your (|ueHtiona, that you may put him in that 
method you would have him take to give hin evidence. 

ATToaN«Y4tKKKftAnMy lord, I would first ask 
him this quesUon : What eonferenee he had with any 
persona^ priestK or others^ alumi murdering any body ? 

BEonont.^ iVty lord, and the Jury, I have at other 

^ William Hodloe (1050-1081)), accentiag to his own Aaoount, 
was doBoouded from an old lri«h family. As a iw^y be was 
certainly working AH a cobbler wdth his utepJathcr at Chep- 
stow. Here ho camo under tho notion of the and hy 

thorn was educated, brought to l..oudon, atvd sorit to Dunkirk, 
to Father llarcourt the Jesuit, afterwards one of Oates' victims. 
For some years he travoilad atunit the Continent, engaged 
apparently in a variety of disereditaVde pumuiis. He 0r»t 
appeared in puhlio in this trial, but afterwards Iwcame one of 
OaW chief allioH. Like Oates, he received handsome pay-- 
ment for his evidence, and in 1070 married a reputed co- 
heiress to DGOO. Ho shared in Oates* decline, but died at 
Bristol in August 1080, when Hlr Francis North, who was on 
(jircuit, attended to take his dying depositimw. 
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times, and in other places, proved what familiarity I 
have had with the priests and Jesuits; and if I have 
not satisfied the Court and others about it, yet I have 
done my duty in endeavouring so to do. My lord, I 
have been several times treated with, not only about 
the plot but by several persons about murdering of a 
gentleman. They never told me who it was that was 
to bo murdered ; but if I would undertake it, they, 
that is Le Faire and Pritchard, and Mr. Kaines, and 
several other priests, who discoursed with me about it, 
would find out some to assist me, and my reward 
should be very considerable. 

Lord Chief Justice — When was this? 

Bedloe — It was in October last, about the begin- 
ning, or the latter end of September. 

Lord Chief Justice — Well, Sir, go on. 

Bedloe — I did adhere to them all along, for I had 
a mind to discover two years ago, but was prevented ; 
and I only drilled them on, to know the party, that I 
might prevent them. But they would never discover 
the party. 

Attorney-Gen^eral — Pr'ythee come to this par- 
ticular part of the story. 

Bedloe — Afterwards they set me to insinuate my- 
self into the acquaintance of sir E. Godfrey, not tell- 
ing me they had a design upon him. 

Lord Chief Justice. — W ho did? 

Bedloe — Le Faire, and Pritchard, and Welsh. 

Lord Chief J ustice — Girald was not one, was he ? 

Bedloe — No, my lord. But they told me that 
afterwards they would have me introduce them into 
his acquaintance. And I had been, I think, six or 
seven days together with sir E. Godfrey at his house, 
and had got much into his acquaintance. 
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Justice Wild— B y what nicanK did you get into his 
ac(|uaintancc ? 

Bkdloe— I pretended to get warrants for the 
good behaviour against persons that there were none 
such. 

Loet) Chief Justice — Well, and what then ? 

Bedloe— T his was the. week before the Saturday 
that he w'as kilkul ; and I was then' every day hut 
Saturday, On the. Friday I went to ilie CJreylionnd 
tavern, and I sent my hoy to see if sir E. (Jodfrey 
were at home : sir E, (iodfrey was not at home then. 

Loro (hiiKF Ji^stick - When was I hat.^ 

Bedlok — I’ he very day hi'fore he was killed. If he 
had been at home I would have gone over to him, 
and wouhi have desired him to go over to thmn. 

IvOHU Chief JusneE Wen" the prii'sts then'? 

BEniiOK — Yes, iny lord, there w^as Pritchard, anti 
Le Faire, and Welsh and Kaines, and another five 
ffesnits. And, as I said, I sent my hoy lo see if he 
w'ore at home, and he brought me wor<l he not ; 
and if lie had, 1 was to have gone to him to have 
fetched him thither, that they might itiHinuate them- 
selves into hitt ac<|uaintanee. Ami imletul tliey had 
tongue enough to wheedle themselves into any one’s 
acquaintance- Bo he not being at home, we came 
into the city, two of the Jesuits ami L 

Attorney-Genkhai. Which two ? 

Bedlok— L e Faire and Welsh, The next morning 
Le Faire came to my chamber, ami I was not ilien 
within, hut by accident I met him, about four of the 
clock, in Lincohfs-hin- Fields. We went to the 
Palagrave's-IIead tavern ; where, falling into dis- 
course, he told me there was a gentleman there that 
was to he put out of the way, that was the phrase he 
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used ; he did not. really say murder him, for they do 
not count it murder. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^No, no ; they put it into softer 
terms. 

Bedloe — ^They told me it was to be done to-night. 
I asked who it was. They said it was a very material 
man, for he had all the informations, that Mr. Oates 
and Dr. Tongue ^ had given in ; that several had been 
employed in the doing it ; that several attempts had 
been made, and that they had missed several oppor- 
tunities, and had not done it till then ; but if he 
should not be taken out of the way, and the papers 
taken from him, the business would be so obstructed, 
and go near to be discovered, to that degree, that 


1 Israel Tong (1621-1680) matriculated at University Col- 
lege, but preferred to leave Oxford in 1643, rather than bear 
arms for the king. He accordingly retired to Chipping 
Norton, where he taught a school, but returned to Oxford 
in 1648, and was made a fellow of his college. He subse- 
quently and successively became rector of Pluckley, fellow of 
Durham, when Durham College was abolished schoolmaster 
at Islington, then chaplain to the forces at Dunkirk ; when 
Dunkirk was surrendered he became vicar of Leintwardine, 
then rector of St. Mary Staying, and when his church and 
parish wore burnt in the Fire of London, he became chaplain 
at Tangier. After two years there he became rector of St. 
Michael’s, "Wood Street; and subsequently also vicar of 
Aston in Herefordshire. During the latter part of this varied 
career he occupied himself with writing pamphlets against 
the Jesuits, and describing more or less fanciful plots. In 
167() ho made Oates’ acquaintance, and after that seems to 
have followed his lead, possibly, it appears with some kind 
of belief in the stories he helped to spread. He seems to 
have been a man of no ability ; but he is the remotest source 
known to history to which the genesis of the Plot can with 
certainty be attributed. 
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they would not be able to bring this denigu to pam, 
but must stay till another age before they should 
effect it I asked him again who it was ; he .sai<l he 
would not tell me, but it was a very material man. 

I told bim, that according to my promise, I w'ould 
assist : but in such a case I should need a great many 
men to be with me, he being so <*onsiderabIe a person. 

\ asked him theii where tin* money was, that was 
formerly promised. He t<dd me no worse a man was 
engaged in it than my lord Uellasis, and IVIr. (ademan 
had order to pay it. 

duKTien Jonhs « Uliat was the iH'ward ? 

BHonoK— Four thousand pounds. 

Loud (hriHH Ji sTicH -Who was it that first named 
this gentleman to you to he sir F<imtindhnry (Godfrey? 

Bholok ‘ 'rhey never juimed him to me at all 

Loho (Jhihh JrsTicH lad, us kiuiw* wdien you first 
knew it to he sir Edmimdhury (hxlfrey ? 

Bhohok I parted witli him then, hut came not 
according to my promise. I was to tmud. him at the 
cloisters at Somerset4ionse that night: hut I knew 
their design was to murder someliody, ami I wunild 
not come, t saw him no more till Monday night; 
then I met him in Red-LioTi«*(’<mrt, where lu^ put up 
his cane to his nose, as who Hitonhl say, I was to 
blame in not keeping my promise. And we went 
together to the (treyhouml tavern in Fleei-street, 
where he charged me with my breach of promise. I 
told him I was taken up by other company, and un- 
less they would tell me who it was I was to kill, I 
would have no hand in it: for I did not know but 
that it might ho my own particular friend. And I 
would not murder any private person, unless I knew 
who it was, and for what reason. Well, says he, we 
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will tell you more anon if you meet me to-night at 
Somerset-house at nine o’clock. I did meet him 
exactly at that time in the cloisters, where we walked 
and talked a great while. And then he took me into 
the middle of the court, and told me, you have done 
ill, that you did not help in the business ; but if you 
will help to carry him off, you shall have half the 
reward. Why, said I, Is he murdered? Yes, said 
he. May 1 not see him? said I. Yes, you may, said 
he ; and so took me by the hand, and led me into the 
room through a dark entry. In the room were a 
great many, I cannot tell who they all were. 

There were a great many standing behind one 
another; he saw four or five; they had a small 
light in the middle of the room, and they dis- 
coursed of carrying the body away. 

Lord Chief Justice — Did you know him, when he 
lay dead there ? 

Bedloe — Yes, your lordship shall hear how I came 
to know him. One stepped to the body, and threw 
off the thing that lay upon him, and I went and 
looked upon him ; and he had got about his neck 
such a kind of a twisted cravat as this about my neck ; 
and I went to try, and could not get my finger in 
betwixt. So I saw him, his bosom was all open, and 
I knew him presently; for those Jesuits that were 
there, were not those who had employed me to in- 
sinuate myself into his ac<iuaintance ; and so they 
thought I had not known him. 1 asked who it was ; 
they said it was a man that belonged to a person of 
<][uality. I was inightly struck and daunted when I 
knew him : I would fain have persuaded them to hare 
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tied weights at his head and feet, and thrown him 
into the river ; and afterwards I would have dragged 
for him, and took him up there. But they did not 
think that so safe. No (said they), we will ptit it 
upon himself, there are none hut friends concerned. 
I asked Le Faire how they should got him out.^ They 
said, in a chair. Then I asked them, which way they 
would get him into the chair and out of the gate? 
They said the porter was to sit up to let them out. 

Kkcoiideii — What porter ? 

Bedloe — T he porter of the house. 

Recouokii — Who, Berry ? 

Bkdloe— Yes. As for that Hill, or the old man, 1 
do not know that I ever had any particular knowledge 
of them ; but only I looked upoti them as ill designing 
men, seeing them in the ch.apeL 

Loiin CniBE Justice— Did you ever see ever a one 
of the three prisoners there at that time ? 

BKimoE— No, my lord : But I }uiv(‘ such a remem- 
brances of faces, that I could tell if I saw them again, 
any that I did see there, though the light was but 
small. They told me, They had strangled him ; but 
howj I did not know. When they pressed me to 
help to carry him out, I then excuHtul myself, and 
said, it was too early to carry him out yet ; but about 
eleven or twelve o'clock would be a better time. And 
I assured them I would come again, Haid Le Faire 
to me, ‘ Upon the sacrament you took on Thursday, 
you will be at the carrying off of this man at night?' 
I promised him I would. And be went away, and 
left me there. I made what speed away I c<mld, for 
I was very unsatisfied in myself ; having so great a 
charge upon mo, as the sacrament of the altar, which, 
after the discovery of the plot, was administered to 
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me twice a week to conceal it. I could not tell how 
to discover it : I went then to Bristol, but very rest- 
less and disturbed in my mind ; and being persuaded 
by what God was pleased to put into my mind, calling 
to remembrance that some murders had been already 
committed, and greater ones were daily intended, I 
was at last convinced and could no longer forbear 
discovery. I wrote to the secretary of it, and went 
to the parliament and gave in my information. And 
one day I met with Mr. Praunce in the lobby, and 
knew him, and apprehended him. 

He had never seen Praunce at all to have any 
discourse with him. He did not see Hill the 
day when he was to have carried the body away ; 
he saw Green about the court, and was told that 
Berry was to open the gate. 

But, my lord, when they found I did come again, 
they desisted that night, and kept it off longer, for 
fear 1 should come again to stop them. 

Attorney-General — He did not refuse to help 
them, but promised to do it, and failed : And they 
finding that he had failed them, would not let the 
body lie where it was, for fear of discovery, but 
removed it back again. 

Justice Dolben — What did Praunce say when you 
first took notice of him ? 

Bedloe — I understood afterwards that he was taken 
upon suspicion, because at that time his maid had 
made a discovery, that he was about that time out of 
his lodgings. And while he was there in the con- 
stable's hands, Mr. Oates came by, and he desired to 
see him ; and presently after I came thither, and the 
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constable asked him, Mi\ Praiince, will you see Mr. 
Bedloe? No, he said, he would not: Then he put 
his hat over his eyes, that I might tiot see his face, 
and kept it so. The press being great, and being 
desirous to be pi-ivate myself, I spoke to the guard to 
put out all that had no business thei'O, and they cried 
out, that all should avoid the room but Mr. Bedloe 
and his friends. And wdien he was going out with 
the rest, he lifted up his hat to sec his way ; and 
though I did not mind him, yet I happened at his 
passing by me, to cast my eyes upon his face, and 
presently knew him, and cried, Oh ! pray, sir, stay, 
you are one of my friends that must stay here. And 
I presently charged my guards to take <duirge of him. 
Saith the constable, he is my prisoner: Is he so? 
said I ; then you have a very good prisoner, and pray 
look safe to him. And then when 1 went into the 
House of Lords I made out my charge against 
him. 

Recoiideu— Now if the prisoners have any questions 
to ask Mr. Bedloe, they may have free liberty to do 
it. 

Hill — 1 never saw him before in my life. 

Lord Chief Justice— Do you know any of them? 

Bedloe — I know Mr. Berry and ilreen very well. 

Lord Ciiif.f Justice — Pray, Mr, Praunce, was the 
dark lanthorn at HilPs lodgings, or at the other 
place ? 

Praunce— At the other place. 

Lord Chief Justice — Look you here, Mr. Praunce ; 
they carried him to HilFs on Saturday night, and he 
lay there till Monday niglit : what time on Monday 
night was it that they removed him into Somerset- 
House ? 
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Pbatjnce — I was not there when they did remove 
him. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^What time did you see him 
there ? 

Praunce — About nine or ten o’clock. 

Lord Chief Justice — What time was it that you 
saw him there^ Mr. Bedloe ? 

Bedloe — It was after nine^, my lord. 

Praunce — They had then removed him to Somerset- 
House^ and Mr. Hill asked what they intended to do 
with the body ? They said, they would carry it out 
that night; but they did not. But there the dark 
lanthorn was, and on Tuesday night they removed 
him back again. 

Attorney-General — Now, my lord, if you please, 
we shall go on to call some witnesses that were not 
present at the murder ; for direct evidence, as to that, 
came only out of the mouth of some that were con- 
cerned in it; but to corroborate, by concurrent 
circumstances, the testimony which hath been already 
given. And hrst we shall call the constable, to prove 
that he found Sir E. Godfrey in the fields, in the 
same manner which Mr. Praunce says they told him 
they left him. 

Lord Chief Justice — Mr. Attorney, you promised 
you would prove, that when these persons were ex- 
amined, they did deny before the House of Lords that 
they knew Praunce. 

Attorney-GenbraTj — My lord, in that we were mis- 
taken. I understand now, it was only Berry denied 
that he did know Girald. 

Lord Chief Justice — W hy, did you never know 
Mr. Girald? 

Berry — Never in my life. 
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Lord Chief Jfstick— Mr. Prauncc, have not, you 
seen Girald with Berry ? 

Praunce— Yes^ I have, but they usually went by 
several names. 

Lord Chief Justku: you over sec Girald in 

HilFs company ? 

Praunck— Yes, that I have. 

Bronm, a constable, found the body of Sir E. 
Godfrey in a ditch, with his sword through him, 
and two handfuls out of his back. There was no 
blood. The sword bad been run into the body 
in another place, but it had happened to strike 
against a rib, so that it could not go through. 
There was no blood tliere. He looked black 
about the breast ; his neck sciuned brokmi, his 
stick and gloves were on tlu' liauk-side, his 
servants said the sword was his own. He had 
a great deal of silver and gold in his pockets. 

Lord Chief Justkje — Ay, ay, for they count theft 
sin, but not murder. 

Justice WiiiD— They left that, to let men tliink he 
murdered himself. 

SJdllard was the <durargcon who opened the 
body. He saw the body tlie day after it was 
found ; the breast was beaten with sonn* obtuse 
weapon, either with the feet, or hands, or some- 
thing. His neck was so distorted that you might 
have taken the chin and set it on dtlier slumlder. 
There was one wound stopped by a rib, and 
another right through the liody. He was not 
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killed by that wound;, for then there would 
have been some evacuation of blood, which there 
was not. 

^ And besides, his bosom was open, and he had a 
flannel waistcoat and a shirt on ; and neither of these, 
nor any of his clothes were penetrated. " 

He is sure that his neck was broken. 

Attorney-General — Some have been of opinion 
that he hanged himself ; and his relations, to save his 
estate, ran him through ; I would ask the chirurgeon 
what he thinks of it. 

Shillard says there was more done to his neck 
than ordinary suffocation ; what he saw was 
inconsistent with death being caused by the 
wound- He had been dead four or five days 
when he saw him. 

Cambridge, another chirurgeon, gave evidence 
corroborating Skill ard. 

Elizabeth Curtis, Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's 
maid, was called, and asked if she knew any of 
the prisoners. 

Elizabeth Curtis — This man that I now hear called 
Green, my lord, was at my master's about a fortnight 
before he died. 

Lorb Chief Justice — What to do? 

Elizabeth Curtis — I do not know, but he asked for 
sir E. Godfrey. 

Lord Chief Justice — What time of the day was it ? 

VOL. III. M 
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Elizabeth Curtis— It was in the morning. 

Attorney-General — Wliat did he say ? 

ELr/AiiETH Curtis— He asked for sir E. Godfrey, 
and when he came to him, he said, Good-morning, 
sir, in English, and afterwards spoke to him in I'h'ench. 

I could not understand him. 

Recorder — 1 desire she may consider well ; look 
upon him. 

EmzABETH Curtis — Tlnat is the man. 

Green-— U pon my soul, I never saiv him in all my 
life. 

Elizabeth Curtis— He had a dark-coloured periwig 
when he was there, and was about a quarter of an hour 
talking with my master. 

Attorney-General— A re you sure this was the 
man ? 

Elizabeth (/URTis— Yes, I am ; and that; other man, 
Hill, was there that Saturday morning, and did speak 
with him before he went out. 

Lord Chief Jiwtice— That you will deny too? 

Hill — Yes, I do. 

Lord Chief Justice— How do you know he was 
there ? 

Elizabeth (’urtxs — I was in the parlour at that 
time, making up the fire. 

Lord Chief Justice— H ad you ever seen him before 
that time ? ^ 

Elizabeth Curtis— No, never before that time. I 
went into the parlour to carry my master's breakfast, 
and brought a bunch of keys with me in, and there 
Hill was with him. And 1 went upstairs about some 
business, and came down again, wanting the keys, 
which I had left upon the table, and Hill was all that 
time with my master. 
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Solicitor-Genebal — How do you know he was 
there ? 

Elizabeth Curtis — I was in the parlour, and stirred 
up the fire, and he was there a good while. 

Justice Jones — How long after did you see him 
again ? 

Elizabeth Curtis — Not till I saw him in Newgate. 

Justice Jones — How long was that afterwards ? 

Elizabeth Curtis — A month ago. But it is not 
the man that brought the note to my master. 

Attornby-Generaij — What note ? 

Elizabeth Curtis — A note that a man brought to 
my master that night before. 

Attorney -General — What is become of that 
note ? 

Elizabeth Curtis — My lord, I cannot tell ; my 
master had it. 

Attorney-General — P r’ythee tell us the story of it. 

Elizabeth Curtis — There was a man came to my 
master’s house, and asked if sir E. Godfrey were 
within. He said he had a letter for him; and 
shewed it me ; it was tied up in a knot. I told him 
my master was within, but busy ; but, said I, if you 
please, I will carry it in to him. He did so, and I 
gave it to my master; when I went out again, the 
man stayed and asked for an answer : I went in again, 
and told my master, that the man required an answer. 
Pr’ythee, said he, tell him, I don’t know what to 
make of it. 

Justice Wild — When was that.^ 

Elizabeth Curtis — On Friday night. 

Justice Wild — ^When? The Friday night before 
he was murdered } 

Elizabeth Curtis — Yes. 
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Attorney-Genkhal— But you swear, that Hill was 
there the Saturday morning. 

Elizabeth Curtis — Yesj he was. 

Solicitor-Gen'eual— I n what clothes was he then? 

Elizabeth Curtis — The same clothes that he hath 
now. 

Justice Wild— A re you sure they are the same 
clothes ? 

Elizabeth Ciuitis— Y es. 

Solicitor-Gkxeral — Here is a great circ.uinHtan<‘,e, 
my lord. 1 asked her what clothes he was in, when 
he came to sir E. Godfrey’s ? and slui saith the same 
that he hath now. 

Lord Chief JifSTicE— Have you ever shifted your 
clothes f 

Hill — No, indeed, I have not. 

Elizabeth Curtis — But for the man that brought 
the note^ 1 cannot swear it is he. 

Hill— -But she did say, when she came to see me 
in Newgate, that she never saw me in my life ; and, 
my lord^ 1 hope I have sulhcient witnesses to prove 
where I was that morning. 

Lord Chief Justice — J::^he says she cannot swear 
you were the man that brought the note. 

Hill — My lord, I desire she will tell me about what 
time it was I was there ? 

Elizabeth (UrRTis-Jt was about nine or ten o’clock. 

Attorney-General— -Tliat agrees with Mr. Prauuce’s 
exactly in point of time. Now^ if your lordship please^ 
we will proceed, and call Mr. Lancellot Stringer, and 
Mr. Vincent. 

Reoordbr — My lord, we do call those witnesses to 
prove that these men had meetings with Mr. IVaunce 
at the Plow. 
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Lancellot Stringer accordingly swore that he 
had seen Praunce at the Plow with Green and 
Hill several times before Sir E. Godfrey was 
murdered. Fitzgerald and Kelly were there as 
well. Hill and Green admitted that they had 
drunk with Praunce at the Plow, and that they 
knew Girald. 

Vmcent proved that Green and Hill and 
Berry had been at the Plow with Praunce; 
that Girald had been there; and that Kelly 
had been there with Praunce and some of the 
prisoners. 

Caiy remembered the meeting at the Queen’s 
Head ; he was sent for there, and a letter was 
given to him to carry to Mr. Dethick at Poplar, 
He took the letter to him and told him whom 
he came from, the gentlemen at Bow ; Mr. 
Dethick sent back a message that he would be 
with them presently ; so he came again to them, 
and they gave him sixpence and a glass of 
claret. There were three of them, of whom one 
resembled Mr. Praunce. 

Praunce identified Cary as the man sent to 
Mr. Dethick, 

William Evans, the boy of the house at the 
King’s Head, remembered company there two 
or three months agone. They pulled out a 
paper and read it. Mr. Dethick was sent for, 
and came there. They had flounders for dinner, 
he could not say who bought them, and a barrel 
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of oysters. He observed and heard nothing, 
except that they pulled o\it a paper and read it, 
and named Sir E. Godfrey's name. ^ And while 
I was at the door somebody threatexied to kick 
me downstairs.* 


Then Sir Robert Southwell wa.s sworn. 

Rucoiidkh — Pray, Sir Robert, will you tell your 
knowledge ? 

Sir Rorert Southwell— My Lord I was upon the 
24th of December waiting upon las majesty in council, 
and Mr. Pra\inco was sent for, to speak his knowledge 
concerning this murder, and he then gave a general 
account of things, whicli, because it did relate to that 
bench, and this corner, and that room, and that 
passage and that gallery, it was not understood hy 
the hoard, and thereupon his majesty thought ht to 
appoint my lord duke of Monmouth, and the earl of 
Oasory, and Mr. Vice-C'hamherlain to the queen, to 
go thither, and take the examination upon ilie place, 
and report it to the board : and I, being clerk of the 
council, though not in waiting at that time, and 
having taken notice of what Mr. Praunco had there 
deposed, I did wait upon those Lords, and took the 
examination upon the place. And what I did take 
upon the place, This was done here, and that there, 
I drew up into a report, and the report is signed by 
those two noble lords, and was r(?ad that afternoon at 
the board ; and to that I refer myself. 

Aotorney-Genbral— -Pray, Sir Robert, did he shew 
the particular places to those Lords ? 
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Sib Robbbt Southwell — Yes, lie did. First, the 
bench whereon they were sitting when sir E. Godfrey 
was coming down ; then the corner into which they 
drew him when they had sti-angled him; then the 
place where one Berry went to stay, which was at the 
stairs that lead to the upper court ; then a little door 
at the end of the stables, which led up a pair of stairs, 
and at the head of the stairs a long dark entry, and 
at the top of those stairs, a door on the left hand, 
which being opened, shewed us eight steps, which 
lead up to the lodgings that were Mr. Godwin's ; in 
which Hill was said to be inhabitant for seven years 
before. And as soon as we were gone two steps, there 
was a little closet or cabinet on the right hand, in 
which there was a bed, and there he shewed my Lords, 
This is the place where w’e handed him up first, and 
here we left him, said he, in the care of Hill for two 
nights. 

Justice Wild — You were there. Sir Robert, upon 
the place, when he shewed them these things ? 

Sir Robert Southwell — Yes, Sir, I was there. 

Justice Wild — Was it answerable to what he had 
declared to the king and council? 

Sir Robert Southwell — Y es, it was answerable to 
all things he had said in the morning. 

Justice Jones — And suitable to what he says now ? 

Sir Robert Southwell — Yes, suitable to what he 
says now, but only now he says more than he said 
then. And as to what he says about the chambers 
of sir John Arundel, they could not be sir John's 
lodgings, for they were not capable of receiving a 
person of that quality. 

Praunce — I said, I did believe they did belong to 
sir John Arundel. 
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Lord Chief Justice— They were lodgin^i^S;, perhaps, 
that belonged to his servants, though not to him. 

Attorney-Generae — Sir Robert, I desire to know, 
whether Mr. Praunce, wdien he sliewed these places, 
and made these descriptions, did he do it with any 
hesitancy, or did he do it readily ? 

Sir Rorert Southwell— Hitherto, my lord, he 
went directly and positively, as if any body should 
w'alk to Westminstei*“hall door. But afterwards, 
when the lords did desire to know whither the body 
was carried, he said, it w'as into some room of the 
house by the garden ; for this is a,u outer part of the 
house, which any body may do any thing in, witliout 
their knowledge that are within. And he undertook 
to lead them to the place as well as he eouhl ; and so 
away went through the long dark entry that leads 
into the outer court of the great house ; and crossing 
the (luadrangle, he leads us to the Piazwi, and down a 
pair of stairs, and so far, said he, I am sure I went ; 
then as soon as we were downstairs, there is a great 
square court, then he began to stagger, as if he did 
not know his way ; but tlnu'e was no way ])ut to go 
on, howevex’, and on he went, and coming across the 
court, wo came into several rooms ; and going through 
them we came upstairs again, and so into several 
other rooms again. 8ure, said lie, we were here, but 
I can't tell, and he was in a distraction what room he 
saw the body in ; but, said he, thus Ihr I am certain 
1 am right ; which was according to the paper, and I 
refer myself to that. 

Justice Wild— But yon say, that what lie had said 
to the lords in the council, was the same that he said 
when you were by upon tbe place ^ 

Sir Robert Southwell— Yes, 
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Lobd Chief Justice — His doubtfulness of the room 
does assert and give credit to bis testimony^ and 
confirms it to any bonest man in England. Here^, 
saitb be^ I will not be positive^, but having sworn tbe 
other things which he well remembered^ positively^ 
he is made the more credible for his doubtfulness of a 
thing which he does not remember, which a man that 
could swear any thing would not stick at. 

Justice Jones — Besides, he was not there but by 
night, and all the light he had w^as a dark lanthorn. 

Looking at his notes, the witness was able to 
say that Hill was examined before the council, 
and denied that he knew Kelly, but said he knew 
Girald. 

H1LI4 — I said I knew one Girald, but not that. 

Recokder — But before the council he said he knew 
Girald, not one Girald, 

Lord Chief J ustice — This way of answering is like 
the examination that was taken lately amongst some 
of them. A person was asked when he saw such a 
priest ? He denied that he had seen him in fourteen 
days. But then comes one and proves to his face, 
that he was with him in company all night, within 
a week and less. Ay, says he, that is true ; but I 
said I had not seen him in fourteen days. And so 
they may take oaths to serve the king faithfully all 
the days of their lives, but in the nights they may 
murder him, and keep their oaths for all that. 

Justice Dolben — I would know, whether the Girald 
you know be a priest or no } 

Hill — H e is not. 
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Justice Dolbbn — T hen you do u(»t know Girald the 
priest ? 

Hill — No, I do not. 

Recokokr — Call Mr, Thomas Strmger ; and he was 
sworn. 

llEcoETiEn — Fray, iMr. Stringer, will you toll my 
Lord and the jury what it was that Mr. Berry said 
about any directions he had to keep all persons out 
of Somerset-house, about the 12th or 14th of October 
last ? 

T. Sthxnokh — My lord, upon his examination 
before the Lords of the committee, Berry did say he 
had orders from the queen, or in the name of the 
queen that he should suffer no strangers nor any 
persons of (juality to come into Somerset-house. 

Attoiinev-Geneual- When was it he was to keep 
them out? 

T. Stuinoeh — ^T he 12th, IJth and 14th of October 
last. 

Attohnev-General— -What, three days ? 

T. Htiunoeh— T wo or three days. And he said that 
the prince di<i come and he di<l refuse him, and sent 
him hack a^ain, 

Recouder— Did he say lie ever had any such 
directions helhre? 

T. Strinoer— No. He said he never before had 
any. 

Lord (hiiKE Ji'HTicK—It was a very unlucky tiling 
that he had it then. 

Berry— F ho prince might have gone in if he w'ould. 

T. Strinobr*— You said you did refuse him, you had 
order to let none come in. 

Lord Chief Justice- H ad you any such order? 
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Berry — Yes^ my lord, I had such an order from 
the queen’s gentleman-usher. 

Lord Chief Justice — Had you never had such 
before ? 

Berry — Yes, I have had before, since the queen 
came to Somerset-house. 

Lord Chief Justice — Mr. Stringer swears you said 
you had not any before. 

Berry — Yes, I had. 

Lord Chief J ustice — Wliy did you deny it then ? 

Berry — I did not deny it; besides, there were 
several went in. 

Recorder — We have proved, indeed, five or six did 
go in. 

Lord Chief J ustice — For how many days had you 
that order ? 

Berry — Two days. 

Lord Chief Justice — Which two days? 

Berry — The 11th and 12th. I think thereabouts. 

Recorder — Did you say before the Lords, that you 
never had such orders before ? 

Berry — N o, I did not. 

Lord Chief J ustice — Mr. Berry, when you w'ere 
examined before the lords, did you not say you never 
had such orders before ? 

Berry — No, I did not say so, my lord, as I know 
of ; for they did not examine me about that. 

Lord Chief Justice — You said you would prove it 
under his own hand. Prove that. 

Attorney-General — Mr. Stringer, did he write his 
name to his examination ? 

T. Stringer — Yes, he did to one examination. 

Attorney-General — Pray look upon that : is that 
his hand ? 
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T. Stbtnger — This was i*ead to him before iie 
sig'iied it^ and then he did sign it. 

ATTORNEY-GENEiiAn — I would fail! shew it to him^ 
to see whether he would own it or no. 

Beiihy — Yes^ that is niy hand. 

Then the Clerk of the C'rown read it. 

Clerk of Crown — This is subscribed by Henry 
Berry. ^Tho Information of Henry Berry, porter at 
the gate of KSomerset-house ; taken before the right 
hon. the Manpiis of Winchester : This deponent 
saith, that about the 1 2th, KItli and 1 4th of October 
last, ho had order to tell all persons of (fuality, that 
the <iueen w«as })rivate, and that they were not to 
come in : and this deponent saith, the (pieen con- 
tinued so private for two days.' 

Lord Chief Jiustice — Where is that part of the 
examination wherein he said, he never had any such 
order before ? 

T. Strinokr— H e did say so, hut it is not in that 
that hath his hand to it. 

Justice Wiia)— -Pray, my lord, observe this is a 
kind of reflecting evidence, and I would have no 
more made of it than tlie thing will hear. 

Lord Chief Justice— They only bring it, and make 
use of it against Berry as a pretence of his. 

Justice Wild— B ut it is a vi^ry reflecting evidence. 

ATTORNEv-fiENEUAL - -Surely there is no body here 
that offers it as such. We use it only to this purpose, 
to show that Berry, who was a party to this murdei*, 
did use all the means that he c.ouhl to keep it jirivate, 
and endeavoured to prevent strangers coming in that 
night to discover it ,* and therefore pretended these 
orders. If he had any such orders, I suppose he will 
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prove thenij we do not say lie had them ; but it is a 
great evidence^ when he pretended to such privacy^ 
that he and his fellows had something to do that was 
not fit to be known by every body. 

Recorder — He may make use of any body’s name, 
and pretend what he will ; but I suppose he will prove 
it from the gentleman-usher if it be true. 

Stephen Farr was called ; he said he was Berry’s 
neighbour. 

Attorney-General — Pray then tell what you know. 

Farr — I know him vexy well ; his wife hath been 
with me last week, and asked me if I knew what time 
he was with me on Wednesday the 16 th of October. 
I desired time to recollect myself : and she called four 
or five times after, and I did recollect my memory 
and told her^ that I was not with him all that 
W ednesday. 

Lord Chief Justice — Why, this was reasonable, 
and fair enough to do. 

Attorney-General — It was so, my lord ; but pray 
had you no money offered you ? 

Farr — No, Sir, none at all ; and I told her I could 
not remember that I was with him that day. 

Berry — But you may remember it very well when 
I came from the queen I came to you. 

Farr — My lord, I was out of town that Wednesday, 
from two o’clock in the afternoon till nine at 
night. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^Well, well, this is nothing : 
che woman was willing, if she could, to have countei*- 
proved the evidence, and what she did was fair ; she 
offered no money, nor did it in an indirect way. 
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This closed the evidence for the prosecution, 
and Hill proceeded to call his evidence. 

Marif Tilden was Dr. Godwin’s niece and 
housekeeper. Hill had lived in the family for 
eight years ; they always k‘ft him in the house 
when they were absent from it, Iu‘ was always a 
trusty servant, never kept ill hours, and always 
came home by eight o’clock at night, ever since 
they came over into England in April last. She 
was at home the night that Sir K. Godfrey was 
killed. Hill was not out after eight o’clock that 
night, he came in to wait at table, and did not 
stir out afterwards. 


Loro (kuKF Jitstiok— Pray, what religion are. you 
of.^ Are you a papist.^ 

Mary Tirokn — I know not whether 1 came here to 
make a profession of my faith. 

Lord Chikf Justick - Are you a Roman Catholic? 

Mary Tirdkn — Y es- 

Lord Ohiep »rusTicw*— Have you a dispensation to 
eat suppers on Saturday nights ? 

Recordkr — I hope you did not keep him company, 
after supper, all night. 

Mary TmoKN— N o, I did not, Imt he came in to 
wait at table at supper. 

Loro Chikp Justick— -I thought you had kept 
fasting on Saturday nights ? 

Mary Tildkn — N o, my lord, not on Saturday 
nights. 

JosTioE JoNRs— How many dishes of meat had you 
to supper? 
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Mary Tilden — We had no meat, though we did 
not fast. 

He was at home on the Saturday nighty and 
every night ; when he came in she always sent 
the maid to bar the door. 

Lord Chief Justice — Maid, can you say he was 
always at home at night ? 

Mary Tiuden — I can say he never was abroad after 
eight at night. 

Recorder — Why, you did not watch him till he 
went to bed, did you ? 

Mary Tilden — We were always up till eleven 
o’clock at night, 

Attorney-General — W as he in your company all 
that while ? 

Mary Tilden — I beg your pardon : if your lordship 
saw the lodgings you would say it were impossible for 
any to go in or out, but that they must know it within. 
We were constant in our hours of going to supper; 
our doors were never opened after he came in to wait 
at supper. 

Lord Chief Justice — Y ou may say anything to a 
heretic, for a papist. 

Justice Dolben — ^This is a mighty improbable 
business. 

Justice Wild — Where was he a Wednesday night? 

Mary Tilden — At home. 

Lord Chief Justice — They have a general answer 
for all questions. 

Justice Jones — Who kept the key of your lodgings ? 

Mary Tilden — The maid. 

Justice Jones — Hath Hill never kept the key? 
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Mary Tildkn—No, my lord^ the maid. 

JusTicK Jonks- TIow do you know but that the 
maid mij 2 ^ht let him out? 

Praunck — My lord, Mrs. Rroadstreet said at iirst 
there was hut one key ; hut before the duke of 
Monmouth she said there were six or seven keys. 

Loud Ciiine tlnsTicn—Look you wliat tricks you 
put upon us to blind us : you come and tell us that 
he was every ni^?;ht at home by eight o'clock, and did 
not stir out, for there was but otie lock, and the maid 
kept the key ; and yc^t there were three or four keys 
to it. 

Mahy '’Jhr.DKN -Tln*rc ^vas Init one key to that 
which kept the <loor fast. 

Lord Oiiikf Jcktick Praunce, h<»w many keys 
were there ? 

PHAifN(;K — She c.onfessed there w(‘re fo!tr or live. 

JiiHTicK Wild What tinn‘ was it that yoti carried 
him out of Somerset- Ho use on Whulnesday night? 

PiiAirNOK- It was ahoiit ten or eleven. Hill went 
to fetch the horses. 

Mary 'riLoioN We had never been out of our 
lodgings after eight o'clock, since we came to town, 

JijBTicK JoNMH- -When were yoti out of town ? 

Mary Tn.oKN In October. 

JiTSTicn Dolbkn -Nay, now mistress, you have 
spoiled all ; for in October this husinens was done. 

JusTicK doNKH Y<m luive umlone the man, instead 
of saving him. 

Mary TiLDEN-Why, my lord, 1 only mistook the 
month. 

Lord Chief Justhsk - You, Woman (speaking to 
Mrs. Broadstroet), what month w'as it you were out 
of town ? 
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Broadstreet — In September. 

Lord Chief Justice — It is apparent you consider 
not what you say^ or you come hither to say any thing 
will serve the turn. 

Mary Tilden — No_, I do not_, for I was out of 
town in September, I came to town the latter end of 
September. 

Lord Chief Justice- — You must remember what 
you said, that you came to England in April last, 
and from that time he was alw'ays within at eight 
o'clock at night. 

Mary Tilden — Except that time we were out of 
town, which was in September, the summer-time. 
And it is impossible but if the body was in the house, 
as Praunce said it was, but I must see him, or some 
of us must. I used to go every day into that little 
room for something or other, and I must needs see 
him if he were there. 

Lord Chief Justice — You told me just now you 
were not upon confession ; and I tell you now so, you 
are not. 

Then Mrs. Broadstreet was examined. 

Justice Jones — Well, woman, what say you.^ 

Broadstreet — We came to town upon a Monday ; 
Michaelmas day -was the Sunday following; and 
from that time neither he nor the maid used to he 
abroad after eight o'clock : we kept very good hours, 
and he always waited at supper, and never went 
abroad after he came in to wait at supper : and the 
lodging was so little, that nothing could he brought 
in hut they must know that were within. 

Lord Chief Justice — This is a lower room than 
the chamber, is it not ? 

VOL. III. 
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Praunce — It is even witli tlie dinin^-rooni;, my lord. 

Lord Cihee Justkje— W hat say you^ sir Robert 
Southwell ? 

Sir Robert Soi'TiiwELir— -My lord, it is an extra- 
ordinary little j>lacc ; as soon as you <;'(d. up <d^-]rb steps, 
there is a little square (uiiry, and there is this room 
on tlie one hand, and tiic diniri^^-room <ui the other 
I think ; there is a pair of stairs to ^-o dcywn at one 
corner of the entry, as I think, but the body was laid 
in a little s<iuare room at the b(uid of tbe steps. 

Lord Chief Justiue— A nd must you go into the 
room to go to the dininp^-room ? 

BROAnsTUEET-- No, it is a, distin('t room ; hut the 
key was always in the door, and every day somebody 
went into it for something or another. 

Lord (Iihee Justioe Will you undertake to say 
it was always in the door ? 

Broadstreet — Yes, it constantly was. 

Justice WiM)— For my own part, I will not judge 
you : but that bis body should he (%'trried there about 
nine o'clock at nigbt a Saturday nigbt, and remain 
there until Monday night, it is very HUH}>iciouH, that 
if you were in the house, as you say you were, and 
used to go into that room every day, you must either 
hear it brought in or see it 

Broadstreet- But we did neither, my lord. 

JusTioE Dodhen- U is w'idl you are not indicted. 

Broadstreet— 'Mr. Praum’.e, you know all these 
things to he false, Mr. Praunce. 

l^HAUNOE— 1 lay nothing to your charge ; but you 
said before tbe Duke of Monmouth, tliai Hill was 
gone from his lodgings before that tinu\ 

Lord Ciixee Justru^— W hat say you, sir Robert 
Southwell ? 
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Sir Robert Southwell — There arose a little quarrel 
between them^ about the time that Mr. Hill did 
leave those lodgings. Praunce said it was a fort- 
night after ; Hill said^ when he was upon his exam- 
ination, that the same Saturday night that sir E. 
Godfrey was missing^ he was treating with his land- 
lordj and from that time^ to the time he went to his 
new house^ it was about a week or a fortnight. 

Lord Chief Justice — But he did pretend he was 
gone before ? 

Broadstrbet — No^ my lord^ I did not. 

Lord Chief Justice — Two witnesses upon oath 
sware it^, and you said it yourself, and gave it under 
your hand. 

Broadstreet — My lord ? 

Lord Chief Justice — Nay^ you will not hear^ but 
you will talk ; you say one thing now^ and you set 
another under your hand. 

Attorney-General — Have you not a brother that 
is in the Proclamation, one Broadstreet a priest ? 

Broadstreet — I have a brother, whose name is 
Broadstreet. 

Attorney-General — Is he not a priest, and in the 
Proclamation } 

Broadstreet — I hope I must not impeach my 
brother here. I said upon my oath, he came to town 
on Monday, and Michaelmas day was the Sunday 
following, and Lawrence Hill went away a fortnight 
after. 

Sir Robert Southweix — She swore then, two or 
three days after Michaelmas day. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^You must know we can 
understand you through all your arts. It was not 
convenient for you at that time to say, that Mr. Hill 
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went away about a fortnight alter iMichaelmas^ for 
then the thing that was charged to be done^ part of 
it in your house, would have I^eeri witliin the fort- 
night, for it was the 12th of Octoljer, l>ut then you 
said only two or three days. 

Sill lloBEiiT Southwell — She did say, my lord, 
that about Michaelmas two or three or four diiys 
after he went away. 

Broai)stiieet-~I beg your pardon, 1 only said I 
could not tell the time exactly. 

Loiin CiiiKP Justice — Well, have you any more to 
say 

Mary Tildkn — There was never a <lay but I went 
into that room for something or other, and if any 
body came to see me, there was so little space that 
the footmen were always forc.ed to be in that room. 

Justice Dolben — Wore you there upon Sunday ? 

Mary Tilden — Yes, my lord, I was. 

Justice Dolben — Well, 1 will say no more; call 
another witness. 

Hill— Catharine Lee. 

Lord Chief Justice — What can you say, maid f 

Lee — My lord, 1 did never miss him out of the 
house at those houi'S, 

Lord Chief Justice — May be you did not look for 
him ? 

Lee — I did go down every night to the door to see 
if it were locked, and I went into the parlour to see 
that things were safe there. 

Lord Chief Justice— You are a Roman Catholic, 
are you not } 

Lee — Yes, I am. 

Justice Dolben— "Miglit not ho go out of the house, 
and you never the wiser ? 
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Lke — YeS;, for I did not watch him continually. 

Captain Richardson — All that she says may be 
true by the place. The servants keep down a pair 
of stairs in the kitchen^ and any one may come in^ 
or ^0 out^ having so many keys^ and they not know 
it that arc below. 

Lek — I went into the chamber every mornings as I 
went to market. 

Justice Wild — Have a care what you say, and 
mind the question I ask you : were you there on the 
Sunday, in that room where they say sir E. Godfrey's 
body was laid ? 

Lee — I cannot say that 1 was in that room, but 1 
called in at the door evei*y day, and I was the last up 
every night. 

Justice Wild — I will say that for thee, thou hast 
spoke with more care than any of them all. 

Daniel Graij kept Flill company Irom the 8th 
of October till he took his house, wdiich 'was 
about the 22n(l or 23rcl. The witness used to 
go to bed about 8 or 9 ; Hill went at the same 
time, but the witness did not see him go. Hill 
took his house on tlie 8tli of October, but he 
did not go thither till the one or two and 
twentieth. 

Lord Chief Justice — Look you, Mr. Hill, he does 
you no service at all, for he says ho left you about 8 
or 9 o'clock at night, and he does not know what 
you did afterwards. 

How met Hill on the 5th of October, who 
told him he was about taking a house, and asked 
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him to accompany him to the landlord to agree 
as to what must be repaired. On a Wednes- 
day How began to work at the repairs, and 
worked at them tw'elve days and a half, and 
Hill was with him and his men, looking after 
coals, or beer, or something. On Saturday, the 
12th of October, they dined together, and parted 
about 1 or 2 o'clock ; Hill said he was going to 
Covent Garden, but he came back to the work 
after How had left it, but did not stay there. 
That was before 4. 

Lord Chikf Justice— What religion are you of.^ 
Are you not a Protestant ? 

How — Yes, my lord, 1 think so. 

Recorder — My lord asks you, arc you a Prolcsbuit.^ 

How — I was never bred up in the Protestant 
religion. 

Praunce — H e is a Catholic, my lord ; lie w'as the 
queen’s carpenter. 

Justice Doliien — Nay, now you spoil all; you 
must do penance for this ; what 1 deny your church ? 

Recorder — If J am rightly informed by the clerks, 
he is outlawed for recusancy. 

Lord Chief Justice — Is he so? Pray let us know 
that. 

Harcoubt (one of the clerks of the Crown)— My 
lord, I have made out several writs against him, for 
several years together, and could never get any of 
them returned. 

PIiLL— My lord, he tolls you I was with him from 
nine o’clock on Saturday morning, till one. 
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Justice Jones— B ut that is as true as he is a 
Protestant^ and how true that is^ you know. 


Cutler says Hill came into his house upon the 
12th of October about four or five in the evening, 
and stayed till between seven and eight, when 
his wife came for him and said his supper was 
ready, and he went home. 

Lazinhj dined with Hill and How on the 12th 
of October ,* and saw him from five to seven on 
Wednesday night. 

Archhold came to HilFs house on Monday night 
to look for one Gray, whom he found there. 


So Mr. Gray asked me, what news? I told him 
very good news; for Praunce was taken for the 
murder of Sir E. Godfrey. Says Hill, I am glad of 
that ; I wish they were all taken. I came the next 
day after, and they told me he was taken out of his 
bed, for the murder of Sir E. Godfrey. 

Lord Chief Justice — Was it that veiy night that 
you came, that he w^as taken ? 

Anon nor j> — Yes, it was. 

Lohi) Chief Justice^ — You said he spoke of it, before 
you at 7 o'clock, and you left him about 9, and he 
was taken that night. What then ? ^ 

Hiul— W hy then I had time enough to make my 
escape, if T liad thought myself guilty. 

Loiu) Chief Justice — As no doubt you would, if 


^ Thoro is some mistake here: Archbold’s second visit 
must have boon on Wednesday, not Tuesday, as ho puts it, 
and in the report ho has not mentioned the time of day of the 
second visit before. 
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you had thought they would have been so nimble 
with you. 

Ahchbold — He knew it the day before. 

Rmc7Ucrofi'^ knew Hill for tliirtccn or fourteen 
years when he was his brother’s servant ; after- 
wards he lived with Dr. (lodwin, and married 
the witness’s mother’s maid. 

Lord Chief Justice— What religion ai*e you of? 

Ravenscroft — My father and mother were Pro- 
testants. 

Lord Chief Justice — But you are a Papist, are you 
not ? 

Ravenscroft — I have not said I am a Papist, yet. 

Justice Dolren — in the mean time, 1 say you are- 
one. 

Ravenscroft — Do you so ? Then pray go to South- 
wark and see. 

ATTORNEY-GENEUAii— My lord, I think he hath 
taken the Oaths of Allegian(‘,o and {Supremacy. 

Lord (hiiEF Justice— Weil, pray SSir, go on with 
your story. 

Pie went to see Mrs. Hill at her new house, 
upon a Saturday, a little before Christmas, after 
he had heard that Praunee was taken upon the 
deatli of sir E. Godfrey ; then— 

I asked her what nows? Says she, Here hath been a 
man here that tells us, that Praunee hath discovered 


^ This witness was called after Warrior, tins next witnesH, 
being absent the first time bo was called. I have hero put 
his evidence into its proper place. 
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several of the murderei’s of sir E- Godfrey ; and they 
talk up and down strangely of it, and ask me whether 
my husband be acquainted with him ? Then said I to 
her, Is he ? She answered me. Very well, they have 
been often together ; and so she told me the people 
did mutter, and talk of her husband. But, said I, 
what says your husband to it ? Says she, He defied 
Fraunce and all his works. Said I, Where is your 
husband ? Said she. He is within. I was very glad 
to hear it; for, said I, he living in Somerset-House, 
and being acquainted with Fraunce, I am glad to hear 
that your husband can be so courageous ; so I went 
away, and came again thither the next morning, and 
found he was taken the night before. All that I say 
then, is, that it was a good evidence of his innocency, 
that when he had notice of it, he did not fly. 

Loud Chief Justice — So then, your discourse was 
after Archbold had been there ? 

Ravensciioft — My lord, I have one thing more to 
say. Upon the occasion of these things, this woman 
hath been often with me, and hath desired to know 
of mo what defence she should make, for I saw HilFs 
wife and Berry’s wife wei*e all simple people, without 
defence for themselves, and they did desire that 1 
would examine and see some of the witnesses, and 
see how it was, and she had gotten me some papers, 
and I conferred them togethei*, there are witnesses 
that will attest the copy. 

Attokney-Gknbbal — What is all this to the pur- 
pose } Only this gentleman hath a mind to shew that 
he can speak Latin. 

Ravensciioft — I thank God I can speak Latin as 
well as any man in the Court. 

Lord Chief Justice — Well, all this is nothing. 
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Ravenscroft — I declare it myself;, if tliis man were 
guilty, rather than I would speak for him if there 
wanted a hangman, I would do it myself. 

Greens witnesses were then called. 

James WaiTicr was Green's landlord, and said 
that on the 12th of October Green was at his 
house from half-past seven till after ten. He 
remembered the day because of his work. A 
rather severe cross-examination follows by the 
Lord Chief Justice (very much like that of pro- 
secuting counsel under similar circumstances to- 
day) as to how he remembered the particular 
date. He answers, ‘^By my work, and every- 
thing exactly.' He first particularly recalled the 
date to his mind a month after Sir R. Godfrey's 
murder; and it appeared that Green was first 
arrested, at a date which was not mentioned, for 
refusing to take the oaths, and was afterwards 
charged with Godfrey's murder on the 24th of 
December. Captain Richardson interposed to 
say that he had asked the prisoners what wit- 
nesses they had, and Green had referred him to 
his landlord and landlady, who, on being (|ues- 
tioned, said ^that they could not do him any 
good at all.' 

Mrs. Warricr was sworn. 

Lord Oiiiep Justice — First consider what you say. 

Mrs. Warrier— To tell you the truth, 1 thought 
the man was so clear of this fact, that I never troubled 
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my head with it ; but when captain Richardson came 
to my house, I told him, that he never was in our 
house by day-time, except being cushion-layer in the 
chapel, he used to come at half an hour after eleven, 
and many times he did desire me, because we were 
Protestants, to put in a little flesh meat with ours ; 
sometimes he would sit down and eat his meat in the 
kitchen, and his wife with him ; and his wife would 
say to him. It is a troublesome time, pray see that 
you come home betimes. I did not at all remember 
the day of the month at the first, nor the action ; 
but my husband and I have since remembered. We 
were desired by them once to eat a fowl with them ; 
and my husband did command me the Sunday after 
to invite them to dinner with us, and I went in the 
morning very early, I think, and bought a dozen of 
pigeons, and put them in a pye, and we had a loin 
of pork roasted ; and when he was gone to the chapel 
on Saturday in the afternoon, his wife came to me, 
and said, my husband is not well, and when he comes 
home will ask for something of broth ; and away she 
went to market, to buy some thing to make broth of. 
While she was at market, her husband came home, 
and asked where his wife was? Why, Mr. Green, 
said I, she is gone to market : what an old fool, said 
he, is this, to go out so late, such a night as this is ! 
But said he, again I will go to the coffee-house, and 
drink a dish of coffee, and pray tell my wife so. In 
the mean time she returned, and by that time she 
had been above a little while, he came in again. 
And Mr. Green being there, my husband came in, 
and called to me, Pr’ythee, sweetheart, what l^hast 
thou got for my supper ? IVythee, said I, sweetheart, 
thou art always calling for thy victuals when thou 
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comest in. Then Mr. Green goes to the stairs ^ and 
calls to his wife^ and bids her bring him down some 
victuals, and she brings down the bread and choose, 
and he stayed there till it was nine o’clock ; and then 
saith Mr. Green to his wife, Let us go up, for there 
is a fire. 

Lord Chief Justice — What day was this, all this 
while ? 

Mrs. Warrier — "Why, it was the Saturday fort- 
night after Michaelmas day. 

Lord Chief Justice — Why might it not he that 
day three weeks ? 

Mrs. Warrier — It was that day he was missing. 

Attorney -General — Why, there was no alarm 
taken of it a Sunday. 

Lord Chief Justice — When did you begin to 
recollect what day it was, that they said lie w'as 
missing ? 

Mrs. Warrier — On Friday morning our milkman 
came and told us that one Mr. Godfrey was found 
murdered ; now I knew one of the Exchange of that 
name, and thought it might be he. And when we 
went up with him to his chamber, we sat there till 
the Tattoo beat. 

Lord Chief Justice — All the thing is, how do you 
know it was this Saturday ? 

Mbs, Warrier — It was the Saturday fortnight 
after Michaelmas day. 

Justice Dolben — Are you sure it was the Saturday 
fortnight after Michaelmas day ? 

Mrs. Warrier — Yes, wo did look upon the 
almanack and reckon it so. 

Justice DoiiBBn — Thou that was the 10th of 
October. 
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Lord Chief Justice — Why^ you told him you 
could do him no good^ and indeed you do not. 

Warrier*s maid was then called and swore that 
Green came in on the 12th of October^ and 
every other night he was in the house before 
nine o’clock. 

Lord Chief Justice — Well, Berry, what have you 
to say ? 

Berry — I desire Nicholas Trollop, and Nicholas 
Wright, and Gabriel Hasket, and Elizabeth Wilks, 
and corporal Collet may be called. 

Corporal William Collett placed a sentry at 
Somerset House on the evening of Wednesday 
the 16th of October. His company was at 
Somerset House when the king came from New- 
market, and the queen went to Whitehall. All 
his company went to Whitehall about three or 
four in the afternoon, but were commanded to 
go back again at night. By the order of a 
porter, not Berry, but one who used to give 
orders where sentinels should be placed, he 
placed Trollop at the Strand gate from seven to 
ten, and Nicholas Wright relieved him and 
stayed till one. 

Lord Chief Justioe-- Whereabouts did you set the 
sontinols ? Within the gate ? 

Collet — Yes, within the wicket. 

Lord Chief Justice — That way he was carried 
out ? 
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Nicholas Wright— There was no sedan came out 
in my time. 

Trollop— There was one came in, in my time, 
while I stood there. 

Lord Chief Justice— Was it an empty sedan ? 

Trollop — I suppose it was, but we had no order to 
keep any out. 

Justice Wild— But you might know xvhether it 
was an empty sedan or no, by the going of it through 
the wicket. 

Collet — There is an empty sedan that stands there 
every night. 

Trollop — It was set down within the gate. 

Justice Jones — If any sedan had gone out, you 
would not have staid them, would you ? 

Collet — No, my lord, we had no order to stoj) 
any. 

Justice Dolben — How can you then l)e positive 
that no one did go out ? 

Trollop — None did go out again in my time. 

Justice Dolben — Could not the porter open the 
gate, as well as you ? 

Collet — Yes, my lord, ho could, hut I should 
have seen him then. He did not open it in my time. 

Justice Wiij) — Let me ask you hut one (iuestion ; 
did not you go to drink nor tipple all that time ? 

Trollop — No, nor walk a pike's length off the 
place of centry. 

Justice Wild — Has not Berry an house there hard 
by 

Trollop — Yes, but I did not drink one drop. 

Justice Dolben — How can you remember so parti- 
cularly, so long ago ? 

Trollop— Why, I was twice before the committee. 
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Justice Dolbkn — B ut liow long was it ago that you 
were questioned about tins thing, after this night ? 

Trollop — A matter of a month or six weeks. 

Collet— For we were examined before Praunce 
was taken u]>. 

Loim) Chief Jitstice — You, Trollop, can you say 
whether it was the sedan that used to be within ? 

Troixop — No, T cannot, but it was brought in in 
my time, and did not go out again. 

Gabriel Haskel relieved Wright at one ; he 
did not drink at Berry's, and did not see him. 

Elimheik Minshaw was Berry’s maid. Pie was 
within doors and about the gate when the 
queen went away, and as soon as she was gone 
he went out and played bowls. It was dusky 
when he came back, and he was not absent all 
night till he went to bed about twelve. He 
went through her room to go to bed. 

Mrs. Hill — I desire Mr. Praunce may swear wliy 
he did deny all this } 

Loud Chief Justice — Stand up, Mr. Praunce; that 
gentlewoman does desire to know what induced you 
to deny what you had said. 

Praunce — It was because of my trade, my lord ; 
and for fear of losing my employment from the 
queen, and the Catholics, which was the most of my 
husiness, and because I had not my pardon. 

Mrs. Hill— I desire he may swear whether he 
were not tortured ? 

Justice Dolben — Answer her; were you tortured 
to make this confession? 
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pRAUNCE— No, my lord, captain Richardson hath 
used me as civilly as any man in England ; all that 
time that I have been there, I have want<3<l for 
nothing,^ 

Loro Chief Justice — See what he says; that lie 
did not make this confession by any fortune ; hut he 
made liis recantation through fear, and the thoughts 


1 The story of Praunce being torture<I forms, or was alleged 
to form, a part of the obscure and imz/.Hng Mfuil-fub Plot, 
which generally passes as a false plot designed by the 
Catholics to discredit Oates’ Plot. It was He,t out iu a 
pamphlet published by Elizabeth Cellier, who had heeu 
acquitted of treason in January 1080. The painplilet was 
entitled ‘Malice Defeated: or a bri(d H(?la,tion of the Aceama- 
tion and Deliverance of Elizabeth (?elli(!r; AViie.reiu her 
Proceedings, both before and during lu'.r connnenieut, are 
particularly related, and tho hlystery of tlu^ IVl<*al‘'ruh fully 
discovered.’ As far as Praunco’s torture is concern<al, her 
story was that aho and five women, of whom tlirt^^ w<»re 
Protestants (slio herself was a Catholic) w<n'c iu the bulge at 
Newgate, where they ‘all hoard terrible groans an<I 
which camo out of the dimgoon called the (Jondemiuul Hob?.’ 
They wore told that it was a woman in labour, but on listen" 
ing ‘soon found it was tho voice of a strong man in torture, and 
heard, as wo thought, hetwoon his groans the winding up of 
some engine.’ They were then told by an oiruuu’ that it was 
a man on tho rack; hut he wonhl not say whether it was 
Praunco. They hoard the groans perfectly to tin? end of the 
Old Bailey- Collier was prosecui(?d for libel on Pith Heptfun- 
ber 1680, convicted, fined £1000, and condemm*d to stand 
thrice on (which per Holt J. 0. J. is the same as ra, but 
better m and up07i) tho pillory, and to find H(?curiti(*H for good 
behaviour during her life. Wln^n tho n^atior has r{‘aclH!d 
this point in the Plot trials, ho is incapable of forming any 
opinion as to tho truth or falsity of any of tin? facts relati'^l, 
and I hesitate to boliovo that X^raunoo was torturcfl merely 
because ho swore ho was not. 
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of death, because ho had no pardon ; and fear that 
he mi^ht live in want, by the loss of the trade, 
prevailed with him to deny what he had confessed. 

Mils. Hill— It was reported about town that he 
w'as tortured. 

JusTicK Jonhs — No, it was no such thing ; it was 
only the tortures of his conscience, for being an 
actor in so great a sin. 

Mrs. Hill— -There are several about the court 
that heard him cry out. And he knows all these 
things to be as false as God is true ; and you will 
see it declared hereafter, when it is too late. 

Lord Chief Justice — Do you think he would swear 
three men out of their lives for nothing } 

Mrs. Hill — 1 desire he may be sworn to that 
particular thing. 

Justice Jones — He is upon his oath already, and 
swears all this u])oii his oath. 

Mrs. Hill — Well, I am dissatisliod ; my witnesses 
were not rightly examined, they were modest, and 
tlie Court laughed at them. 

Biorry — Tlie ceiitinels that were at the gate all 
night let nothing out. 

Loro Chief Juhtkje — Why, you could open the 
gate yourself, 

BERHY—He says he could have seen if the gate 
hml been open, and that, as he saw, the gates were 
never opened. 

tluHTicE Dolren— Well, the Jury have heard all, 
and will consider of it. 

The AUorna/’-Gmcral made a short speech ; he 
had intended to h«avt‘. made a longer one, but the 
king's evidence had faljen out so much better 
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than he could have expected, and the defence 
of the prisoners so much weaker than he could 
have foreseen, that there was no need for it. 
He made a great point of tlie agreement 
between the evidence of Bedloc and Praunce ; 
" if they had laid their heads together to contrive 
a story, they could hardly have agrecnl in so 
many circumstances.’ It was tiot to expected 
that they should produca^ persons who had 
actually witnessed so secret an act ; and 1 do 
believe, if Mr. Praunce had not had some 
inclination to change his rt^ligion, you had still 
been without so clear a discovery of this work 
of darkness, as now you havt^.’ 


Mil. SojiiciTOK-GuNniiAri— My lord, I would only 
make one observation to your lordshij), which is tins : 
I do not hud they do in the least pretend to lux Mr. 
Praunce, that any person hath hrihed Iiim to give thin 
evidence ; nor that there wan the hNast reward 
proposed to him to hear wittiess against them, not ho 
much as tlio hopes of that reward contained in the 
king's Proclamation; yet Mr, Px'aunce, if he had liad 
a mind to hear false witness, might Iiave laid hohl of 
that opportunity ; but so far was he from pretending 
to discover anything, that he denied all wluui he was 
first apprehended. Hut after he wuis in hohl, and 
likely to bo brought to justice, and lying uinler the 
conviction of u guilty conscience, then, ami not till 
then, does ho discover it 

There is no objection in the w(»rhi to he nunie, but 
since this discovery, Mr. Praunce hath retracted what 
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}ie said before, but be gives you a very good account 
of it; tbe terrors of conscience be then lay undei*, 
the fears that be should not be pardoned^ and tbe 
apprehensions be bad from tbe threats on their side, 
and the danger of bis utter ruin, put him upon that 
denial. 

But, my lord, be tells you likewise. That as soon 
as ever be was brought back to tbe prison, be owned 
all be bad said at first, and desired he might be carried 
back again to testify the truth of what he had first 
sworn to. This, my lord, he gives you an account of, 
and the same account does the keeper of the prison 
give too. 

He then points out that Praunce is confirmed 
by Bedloe, and to some extent by Sir E. 
Godfrey's maid, and goes on — 

Mr. Praunce bath likewise told you of another 
circumstance, the meeting at tbe Plow alehouse, 
where they laid the whole design of entrapping sir 
E. Godfrey ; and lieroin bo is fortified by the con- 
current testimony of the master of the house, and his 
servant too, though they now deny that ever they had 
been in bis company tbei’O ; or that they so much as 
knew Girald ; though when they were examined at 
the council-board, they said they knew Girald, but 
not Kelly; and now they are pi’cssed with it here, 
Hill retreats to this, that he knows one Girald, but 
not Girald the priest. 

For the rest he draws attention to the agree- 
ment of Prauncc’s evidence and Bedloe's; and 
the detail of the former : 'it is impossible that 
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Mr. PrauncCj a man of that mean capacity should 
invent a stoi-y with so many circumstances^ all so 
consistent, if there were no trutli at tlu*. bottom 
of it.' 

The Lord Chief Justice tlien summed uj), 
repeating the story told by Oates and Praimce, 
and laying particular stress on the ('vidence 
of Hill's visit to Sir E. Oodfrey, He then 
proceeds — 

And it is no argument against Mr. Vrimneo. in the 
world, that he shotdd not he believed iKu^ause h(* was 
a party, or because he after denied wliat. he first said : 
First because you can have no ho<ly to dis<a)ver such 
a fae;fc, but only one tliat was privy to it, : so that, w<‘ 
can have no evidence, hut what arisc*H from a party to 
the crime. And in the next ])lace, his denial, after 
he had confessed it, to me, does not at all sound us 
an act of falschoo<l, hut f(‘ar. It; is not a goinl 
argument to say that he is not to lu^ ludieved because 
he denied what he once said ; hu- lu' tells you he had 
not his pardon, he was in great consbu-natioii ; the 
horror of the fact itself, and tlu'. loss of his iradi^ aiul 
livelihood was enough to do it. But how short was 
his denial, and how <{uick was his re<%antation 1 For 
he denied it before the lung, not up<m oath, lie 
swore it upon oath, hut he denies it, upon his word 
only; but by that time he got hom(» to Newgate, 
with captain Richardson, he Adi <lown on his knees, 
and begged him for (Jod’s sakih to carry him back to 
the king, for what I did say at lirsi, said be, is true, 
and this denial is false. And liere could be no 
tampering, no contrivance made use cif; no, it is 
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plain there could be no art used to make him retract 
from his first testimony. And these are the particulars 
as to Rraunce^s evidence. 

Bedloe’s evidence is next summarised, and 
gives rise to the following observations — 

And these two men, viz., Mr. Praunce and Mr. 
Bedloe, as the council have observed, had not any 
confederacy together, for tliey both swear that they 
never had any couvex'se at all ; and if it be so, then it 
is impossible for two men so to agree in a tale, with 
all circumstances, if they never conversed together, 
but it must be true. 

It is hardly possible for any man to invent such a 
story ; for Mr. Praunce it is, I believe. 1 find it is no 
liard thing for the priests to contrive such an action ; 
but for two witnesses to .agree in so many material 
circumstances with one another, that had never 
convcrscMl together, is impossible. 

IF all this had been a chimera, and not really so, 
then Praunce must ho one of the notahlest inventors 
in the world. And there must have been the mightiest 
(ihance in the world that Mr., Bedloe and he should 
agree so in all things ; and that the maid should swear 
that Hill was thei-e that morning ; and that the con- 
stahhi should find the body, just as they told Praunce 
they had left liirn. 

1 would not urge this so, if I was hot satisfied in 
my own (‘.onscience that the relation is true. In tho 
prisoner's defence, there is but one thing that hath 
any sort of wciglit; for the young gentlewoman 
talking of his being constantly at home at eight 
o'clock is nothing; for she says they always go to 
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bed about nine oVIock, au<I t.lu^v $<ivo no answer to 
this, but that it eould not i)0 done in thoir hotise init 
they must know of it; but flo not sinnv how that 
must needs be ; so that all their evidenn^ is nli^iiit, 
and answers itself or else, not posHibh^ to !)e true. 
All the testimony that is eonsi<ierahle in this maUer 
is that which Berry prodtices ; uTid that is concerniiip^ 
the centinels who kept the jL^uard that Wednesday 
ni^ht the body was carried out ; and he, says there 
was no sedan (‘arrie<l out. And aIthoti|;h this 
evidence he produced hut hy on<» of tiuuu, yet it is 
to the benefit (»f them all thr(*e ; for if it, were 
certain and infallibly trm% that the iumtiiuds did so 
watch at the ^;ate that no inorta! c<mld ^o out of the 
place, and if the darkness of the ni|^dit mt^hi not 
hinder him from seeinfr what nue:ht ^o out, or that; 
Mr, Berry H voice hein^Lif known to him. he mii^ht not 
call to him, and so Mr. Berry miuhi open the ^oite 
without any fs^reat caution, or more p.articular olwer- 
vation hy the centinel, so that this mijLcht escape Ids 
observathm or rememhranee, and yet thaf tluM’eutinel 
be an honest man, and speak trm% ns he thinks, t<» 
bis best remcmibrauce, which I leave to y<»ur ctm- 
Hideratiou. But there is omi tlun#( the oilier centinel 
tells you, that about eij<ht or nine o*cIo<‘k (for he 
went off at ten) there was a sedan brouuhi in, and fm 
did not see it ^o out; and so says he that watched 
from ten to one ; and this is ilie only tiiinp.c which 
hath any colour in it, in liehalf of tlie priHom»rs. 
But ho that says there wuis no body went out, says 
also, that he never saw the sedan ; hut thi^ centinel 
that was relieved says that he saw It go in. N<vw how* 
far that single testimony <»f Niclnilas Wright tim 
centinel will weigh, who says that none went out, 
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I leave with you^, whicli may be mistaken^ either by 
reason of the darkness of the night, or those other 
particulars I have observed to you. 

But this is all that can overthrow the whole series 
of the evidence that hath been given by Mr. Praunce, 
upon whom I find not the least reflection, except you 
will call that one, whicli to me, as it is circumstanced, 
is rather an argument for him than against him, viz., 
his going olf from what he said. And what sir 
Robert Southwell says is regardable, that when he 
shewed them the place where he was strangled, the 
house to which he was iix*st carried, he did it very 
readily and confidently, but was puzzled to find out 
the room where he was removed when he saw him 
by the dark lanthoru, and would not positively assert 
where it was ; which shews the integrity of the man, 
who would else have gone through without boggling, 
for if all were a. lie, why should ho stick at one 
thing more than another, l)ut have shewed some room 
or other ? but when he w'as confident he appeared so, 
and wlien he was doubtful he appeared so, and so 
shewed himself an honest man. 

He them concludes. 

But 1 will tell you what there is that does not 
ariHO from these witnesses, hut from the nature of the 
thing they were about and the persons that transacted 
it, that gives credit to the testimonies of the witnesses, 
so as to incline any one to believe them as things 
stand at this day, in reference to the known design 
of the priests to subvert our religion, for they must 
justify one ill by anotbor, and the misebiofs they have 
done will not be safe, unless they do more. 

And for tlie priest being tbe preachers of murder 
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and your sin, that it is (*harity to ki!l any man that 
stands in their way; their <lo(!triue will make you 
easily believe their practice, and tlun'r pract ice proves 
their doctrine. Sucli (courses as lljese w(* havi^ not 
known in Enj^Iand till it was broufi^ht <nit of their 
Catholic c.ounlries: wliat helon^^s to secret siran^^Iing-s 
and poisonings, are strange us, though common in 
Italy. Rut now your priests are come hiilnu- to !>e 
the pope’s bravos, and to nmrder men lor the honour 
of his holiness ; and as they ar(^ inhuman ihey are 
unmanly too; for sir E. C!o<Ifn‘y had not laani afraid 
of two or three of your priests, if they %voul(l have 
dealt fairly with him. 

Bkrhy— He was a j»*ex)iUeman that I never sjjoke 
with in all my life. 

Lord Ciixf.v Justick — Yon must say and helieve, as 
your priest will have you, and in such actions as 
these, as your jnaests HU|4:pft*si; to you, so do('s the <levil 
to your priests; if you are upon th(‘ tnalter neces- 
sitated to what they will have you think ; for though 
your priests preach up freedom of will, yet they allow 
none to the understanding. They hold y(»u may do 
good or evil, hut will not HulFer you to understand rigid, 
and wrong, for you cannot he perfectly tlu^irs, if you 
have any thing of your own to guide y(Htrs(dv<*H hy. 

I know that every laxly of that party is apt say 
their priests own no such thing, hut it is xxdorionsly 
known to all the world, that tliey hotl* print it, and 
practice it. What, shall any of you dispute the 
power of a pope? saith a Josuit : or of a pope and 
council? say the most moderate priests. Have yem 
power to say how far you will Im a papist, and how 
far not? You may as well bound the sea, and bid it 
go thus far, and no farther, as limit the pope's 
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authority. I wonder any man should be of that 
persuasion, and yet keep his reason : much less turn 
from our relig-ion to theirs, if he considers how they 
impose, and what mischiefs and blood you are involved 
in by your priests, tliat have alarmed the nation. 
For 1 will affirm, the greatest mischief the papists 
have received, comes from their priests, who have 
such unworthy and unmanly ways of setting up their 
religion. W hat ! Do they think it an act of charity to 
kill men ; or is the Christian Religion or yours to be 
promoted by such means as these? No, gentlemen, 
it is the fault of your doctrine, and it is a monstrous 
mistake in you, if you think that you have any 
power of your own whilst you continue in their 
persuasion. 

1 know some will ascribe all to conscience that 
guides them, and that even these mischiefs are but 
the effects of their religious obedience ; hut they are 
indeed the consequences of the blindness of their 
religious obedience. I wonder how any man can have 
the face tlms to disorder a whole nation, and yet 
pretend conscience for it. Let no man tell me, O 
sir, we desire none of these mischiefs you talk of; 
what, not if religion ro<iuires it, or if the pope says 
it does ? Hath not the Council of Lateran decreed that 
every popish prince ought to root out heresy upon pain 
of damnation? You must: can you go and tell the 
pope how far you will believe, or what you ought to 
do? You may as well tell me, that if he were once 
with us, and had the power he once had, ho would 
leave us to ourselves, and that if he had the same 
ability, ho would not have the same tyranny. 

And therefore all the Roman Catholic gentlemen 
in England would do very well to consider how much 
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it conccrnH Christiaitity ii«>t to offeiK'o ; juul if 
tliey oaiiiiot at tliin timo liv(» in a Prof<‘sfani. kinjL»*(loni 
with security to their neijj^liliours, hut cause such 
fears and daup^ers, arid that, for <’ous(‘ience* sake, let 
them keep their eoiiscienceH htit leave the kiui^dojn. 
If they say, why should not we stay lu‘r(\, while we 
do no mischief? Alas, that; is not in your power. 
You cannot he (piiot in your own reli^L^ion, unless you 
disturb otirs’ ; and iherefor(% if to siunv yoin* coU“ 
science you acquit the country, aiul let tlic iiuauiveti- 
ieucort li^dib on yourselves only, I slnmld then think 
you had zeal, though mi ac(‘or<line: to knowledge ; 
and not ascrihe it to any plot, Imt to the simpIiciticH 
of vmderstandiTJfi^. 

Rut, in short, there is a monstrous <'viden<!(' <d' the 
whole plot itself hy this fact ; for w(‘ ran ascribe it 
to nonC; hut such (‘iids ns these, that such n juan 
must bo killed ; for it must he <‘ither lH*causc knew 
somethiiif^ the priests wo\dd, not have him to tell, or 
they must do it in dehance of justict\ and in terror to 
all them that dare, excurute it tipon them ; whicli 
carries a ^reat evidence in itself, and winch 1 leave 
to your consideration ; having: rememhenul, us well 
as I could, the proofs against tlnun, and all that is 
considerable for them. Add to this the <‘<m<iition 
that we are in at this time, and the eaginuiess of the 
pursuit that these priests make to gain the kingdom, 
that, for my own part, 1 must put it into my litany, 
That God would deliver me from the deltision of 
popery, and the tyranny of the piqje : far it is a 
yoke which we, who have ktiowu freedom, cannot 
endure, and a burden wdncli none hut that beast wdio 
was made for burden, will hear. 8o ! leave it to 
your consideration upon the whole nmtter, whether 
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the evidence of the fact does not satisfy your con- 
sciences that these men are Guilty. And I know you 
will do like honest men on both sides. 

The Jury then retired, and having returned 
after a short space, brought in a verdict of 
Guilty against all the prisoners. 

Lord Chiki*' J ustice — Gentlemen, you have found 
the same verdict that I would have found if I had 
been one with you ; and if it were the last word I 
were to speak in this world, I should have pi*onounced 
them Guilty. 

At which words the whole assembly gave a 
great shout of applause. 

On Tuesday the 1 1th of February the prisoners 
were brought up to receive sentence. They 
were then all sentenced to death by Mr. Justice 
Wild, who, as second judge in that court, pro- 
nounced the sentence in all criminal matters 
except High Treason. They were executed on 
the S21st of February, all denying their guilt till 
the last. 
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COUNT CONINGSMARK AND 
OTHERS, 1682 

(0, STATE TRIALS, p. 1) 

The irial of George Boroslcy, Christopher Vraiz, 
John Stern, and Count Coningsmark^ for the 
murder of Thomas ThynnJ 

The charge against the first three prisoners 


^ CJount ConiiigHinark, othcrwiHc leiinigHinark, was cle- 
Kcended from a noble family of }^randcnbxirgh, a branch of 
whicli settled in Sweden, llo was the elder brother of 
Aurora, the mistress of Augustus of Saxony, and the mother 
of Marshal Saxe. His Inother referred to in this trial was 
the notorious lover of Sophia Dorotlica, the wife of George i. 
After his acquittal Coningsmark achieved a distinguished 
jnilitary career, iustifying his boast to Gibbons, and was 
killed at the siege of Argos in 1G86. 

^ Thomas Thynne (1G484()82) succeeded his xinclo, Sir 
dames Thynne, in the x)OHHession of the Ijongleat estates. 
After first attaching himself to the Duko of York, in conse- 
qtienco of a quarrel with him ho became a follower of the 
Duke of Monmouth. Ho was one of ton commoners who, 
with ton lords, formed a project of laying an information 
against the Duko of York as a papist in lOBO. In 1()81 he 
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was that on the 12th of February 1(!S2, they 


was a mem])cr of the Grand dnry fur hliildh-u'x who ignored 
the hill against Shaftesbury for trouHon. In UlSl he taiirried 
the widow of Lord Ogle, the daughtiT of the last Karl of 
Northumberland, hut she, being only fiftoen, immediately 
withdrew to the Hague, where she mi't, { ’ourit Goningsmark. 
Litigation connected with her husbauii's rightH to her very 
considerable propiu'ty took jdace, and at. the emi of the year 
she scernH to have returneil to her husband. 

Thynno was chielly remarkahh'. a fnnluonahle rake, {ui<l 
as a man of wealth, whhdi he ac<{uirod from his wife, and 
which procured for him th<? nickname of ‘'Fom (if 'Pini 
Thousand.’ Hryden, in descrihing AehitopherH ptjpularity, 
refers to Thynno as Issachar-* - 

* Each house receives him .n a guardiun god, 

And conHeer.atcH the place of hln uhotle ; 

But hospifahle treats did iiiost eonnnend 
Wise Issach.ar, his wealthy western friiuid.' 

Ah^ahmium! Ai'hitnplu 7Mo"8. 

Thynno was Imried in Wostminster Abbey, wln're his monu- 
ment may still he seen on tlu' north jPule of tlie soulh aisle. 
Dean Bpratis rosponsilde for removing the original inseription 
and substituting the Honunvhat hahl Htalemcnt now visible; 
it may not he o\it of place to give the fornu'r m preserved 
in Wcaiwhistcr Ahhctf^ vol. ii. p. v’df». It is as follow.H:-"- 

STuxta hooMarmor, immaturo l'‘ato i^xt inctus, jaeetl'homas 
Thynno, do Long-Liudo, in Agro Wilttmensi Armiger; VIr, 
illustri goucri hand dispar, eui magnas facultateH familia, 
majorom animum Natura dedm'at, Heligionem a Ibmtanen- 
Slum corruptetis vindicatam, et jtira ratriae, m Givium 
Libortatem, non siunel suae fhhu a Gomprovineialihus com* 
missa, noo minus Majestatem Imperii Kritannicl, summo 
studio coluit ot propugiuwit. nxorem duxit, Klimbethain, 
Oomitittsam de Ogle, Anthpussimas! ut et iilUHtrisMiinao 
B'amiliac do I’eircy, Northumhriae Gomitum, Filiam et 
Herodem unicam, Hinc ilke I^usrymae, aummae hkilicitatis 
aumm^ Invidil somiwr out comes* in uniuii caput conjurarunt 
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shot Thomas Thynn in Pall Mall^ acting at the 
instigation of Count Coningsmark. 


Gormanus, Succiib, et Polomis, Nomina Marmore indigna; 
quorum, duo erant e satellitis Caroli, Comitis de Connings- 
inarkc. Hcu ! quam nefarium scelus moliebantur Homines ad 
vim, ot caedcm delecti. Cui Patrando unus non suffecerat 
populua, tros Armati, equis insidentes, et tenebris cooperti, 
imicum iriermem, Curru sedentem, et nihil suspicantem, 
Quatuorquo plumbeis adoriuntur globeis in viscera displosis, 
totidem omigranti Animao exitus aperuere. Sed Scelus a 
tergo Bcquitur Yindicta, sicarii non sine numine deprehensi 
manifcHti criminis, q\iod Germanus jusset, Polonus exseque- 
batur, in subsidiis collato Sueco, Damnati laqueo omnes 
poricre. Quin ot ipse Comes do Oonningsmarke, Sceleris non 
solum ut coixscius sed et author postxilatus, et a turpi fuga 
rotractatus, capitis judicium subiit ; verum Juratorum suffra- 
giis crimino solutus evasit; in Quern tamen ex reis duo ad 
mortem usque f acinus rejecerunt, tertius silere maluit.’ — 
iV'tv/.A’ and Brayleif. 

'Which may bo translated — 

‘ Near this Tomb, snatched away by a too early fate, lies 
'ildiomas Thynno, of Tjong-Iioato in the county of Wilton, 
(*entleman. Ho was a Man not unworthy of birth in a noble 
race; for the powers of his Mind he was indebted to his 
Ancestors, for the Loftiness of his Soul to God. With in- 
cessant P2cal he championed and cherished a Religion freed 
from the Corruptions of Romo, the Laws of his Country, the 
Liberty of her Citizens, which more than once had been 
committed to his Caro by his follow Freemen of Wiltshire ; 
and in no loss Degree the Majesty of the British Empire. 
Ho took to wife Elizabeth, Countess of Ogle, Daughter and 
solo Heiress of the most ancient and illustrious Family of 
X^orcy, Earls of Northumberland, Jffim illae LacrymaeJ 
Extreme Envy is ever in the Train of extreme Prosperity. 
A Gei’man, a Swede, and a I*olo, whose names would disgrace 
this Marble, conspired against his single Life ; of these, two 
were the Creatures of Charles, Count of Oonningsmarke. 

VOL. in. p 
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They were tried before the Lord Chief Justice, 

Alas ! what Wickedness was therein contrived hy men well 
chosen for Violence and Murder ! To lus cniding one Race 
was unequal; but three men armcMl and scattid oti horseback, 
in the Concealment of Darkness set upon one \n\armed and 
sitting in his Chariot, suspecting no Kvil; and with four 
leaden Bullets which exploded in his Vitals, opened as many 
exits to his departing Boul. But Vengeance follows close 
on the Heels of Crime ; and the Assaasins hy Heaven's Will 
being apprehended fresh from their Crime, which the German 
ordered, the Polo executed, and the Bwede was bribed to take 
part in, all perished, condemned on the (fallows. Moreover, 
the Count of ConningHmarko himself was deman<l(Hl for 
Justice as being not only privy to, but the Originator of tho 
Crime, and after being arrested in <li8graceful Flight, was 
tried for his Life, but escaped the. Penalty of his Act by the 
Decision of tho Jury. Two of tlui aco\iKcd implicated him in 
tho Crime on tho Occasion of their Deatli ; the third |>referred 
to keep Silence.' 

Ijady Ogle's career is curious enough to he referuid to. 
The daughter of the last 35arl of Northumberland, she was 
born in 1667, and succeeded at tbc age of four to the honours 
and estates of tho Percies, holding in her own right six of the 
oldest baronies in tho kingdom. Htsr grandmother as her 
guardian refused an offer of marriage to her with the Duke 
of Eichmond, when slio was twelve, and a few weeks later 
married her to Tjord Ogle, aged fifteen, and heir to the Duke 
of Newcastle. Ho died within a year, and she was then 
married to Thynne. Ho was murdered within a year and a 
half, in February 1681-2, and in May 1682 she married tlio 
Duke of Somerset. Ho hold Court ollico under Charles ir., 
and was second mourner at Charles’s f\inoral, subsequently 
taking a conspicuous part at tho funerals of Mary, William 
III., Anno, and George i. Ho lost tho favour of James xi., 
and helped to bring in William ixi. ; ho became a leading 
favourite of Anno, but after repeated efforts on the part of 
Marlborough and St. John, was removed from the Council in 
1711, though tho Duchess remained Mistress of the Robes 
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Sir Francis Pemberton;,^ Lord Chief Justice 
North, 2 of the Common Pleas, and the Lord 
Chief Baron Montague.^ 

There appeared for the prosecution, Sir Francis 
Withens,^ Mr. Keene, Mr. Williams,^ and Mr. 
Thynne. 


and Groom of the Stole. She incurred the wrath of Swift, 
who libelled her in ^The Windsor Prophecy,’ reproaching 
her with her red hair and her alleged complicity in Thynne’s 
murder, for which there seems to have been absolutely no 
foundation. The Duke took part in the proclamation of 
George i. as king, and was made Master of the Horse, but 
was dismissed two years afterwards. He was a man of slender 
parts but enormous pride, and deducted £20,000 from his 
daughter’s inheritance because she sat down in his presence. 
The Duchess died in 1722. 

1 See vol. ii. p. 4. 

2 See vol. i. p. .5. 

2 William Montagu (1619-1707) was educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, and called to the bar by the Middle Temple in 
1641. He became Attorney-General to the Queen in 1662, 
and became Lord Chief Baron in 1676. He sat in one of the 
Popish Plot trials, and was called by Oates as a witness in his 
favour on his trial for perjury in 1686. He went the Bloody 
Assize with Jeffreys. He was removed in 1686 for opposing 
the king’s wishes as to the abolition of the Test Acts. 

4 Sir Francis Withens (1634?-1704) was educated at St. 
John’s, Oxford, and called by the Middle Temple in 1660. 
He was elected to the House of Commons for Westminster in 
1679, and before Parliament sat in 1680 presented the 
Abhorrer’s petition, and was knighted on that account in 
April 1680. On the meeting of Parliament, however, he was 
expelled from the House for his conduct in this matter ; a 
measure which, according to Roger North, he met with undue 
and cowardly acquiescence. He appeared as counsel in a 

® See footnote, p. 228. 
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Mr, Vandore was sworn as interpreter to 


good many cascK on behalf of the Crowii about this time, 
particularly those of Fitzharris and ShafteH!>ury. When 
Dolben was dismisseil in 1G83, on account of his opposition to 
the Court in the Quo Warranto proceedings, Withens suc- 
ceeded him, and sat as a judge in the trial of the Rye House 
Plot conspirators, Lord Russell and Sidn(\v. He tried and 
sentenced Oates in 1085, and went the Bloody Assize with 
Jeffreys, He was dismissed in 10)87 for rtifusing to pass a 
death sentence on Dale, a deserter. After the Revolution he 
was called on to justify his s(?ntencc on Oates to the House 
of Xjords, and his judgment in that mattf.T was pronounced 
erroneous. For this and other * arbitrary and illegal judg- 
ments’ he was excepted from the Act of Indemnity, 2 William 
and IVlary, sect. 2, c. 10. Ho <lied in 1701, hiaving a reputa- 
tion for subserviency which his (memies seem to have done 
thoir best to counteract, 

5 Sir William Williams (1084-1700), a native of Llantrisant, 
in Anglesey, was ed\icated at .leHus Colb'gii, Oxford, and 
called to the bar at Cray’s Inn in 1058. IL* married the 
daughter of his lay client in one of his lirst caustis, ainl 
became recorder of Chester in 1007. H<^ was reUumod to 

Parliament by that borough in 1075, and attachcul himself to 
the country party. In 1080 lie <lef(mded Smith against a 
charge of libelling Scroggs, snpportecl by Jeffreys. At th<i 
beginning of the 1080 Parliament he was elected Speaker on 
the nomination of I^ord RuHsell, and in this capiwuty |>reHi<Ic<l 
over the debates on the hlxclusion Bill, ami reprimanded 
Withens and Jeffreys on their kue<5H as ‘ahhorrers.’ After 
being ro-olectod to the Speakership in the short Oxford 
Parliament, Williams returmj<l to his practice at the bar 
when that Parliament was dissolved within a week of its 
meeting. He appeared in numerous political cases of the 
time on the side of the porsecutod Whigs, acting as Sidney’s 
counsel, and giving him notes for his defence which are still 
preserved. He also argued against monopolies in Sandys’ 
case, and defended Baxter in 1085, when he declined to make 
a speech before Jeffreys. In 1084 an information was laid 
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acquaint the prisoners with the charges made 
against them. 

The indictment against them having been 
read, the judges directed that it should be 
interpreted, and the Clerk of the Crown, going 
near to the dock, read it deliberately to the 
interpreter, who repeated it to the prisoners. 

against him for having, as Speaker, licensed the publication of 
Dangerfield’s Narrative. In 1686 he was elected for Mont- 
gomery in the general election held on James ir.’s accession, 
but as his election was cancelled, the House of Commons 
took no steps to protect him against the information, and he 
accordingly allowed judgment to go by default. He was 
fined £10,000, of which he paid £8000. He then made his 
peace with the king, and in December 1687 became Solicitor- 
General. In this capacity he prosecuted the Seven Bishops, 
for which he received a baronetcy, instead of the Chancellor- 
ship, of which it is supposed that his rival Jeffreys would have 
been deprived for his benefit, had he been successful. On 
finding that James did not intend to dismiss Jeffreys or call 
a Parliament, he left the Court party, just in time to be able 
to welcome William iii., who refused to see him, and to be 
elected to the Convention Parliament by Beaumarais. He 
was a member of the committee which drafted the Bill of 
Eights, but lost the Solicitor-Generalship. He did not sit in 
William’s next Parliament, but resumed his practice. He 
was re-elected for Beaumarais in 1695, and retained his seat 
and practice until his death. His connection with the Court 
is said to have been due in a large measure to his discovery 
that Jeffreys meant to achieve his ruin by prosecuting him 
for his acts as Speaker. His descendants are represented by 
the Williams of Bodelwyddan. Many papers, collected by 
him were destroyed when Wynnstay was burned in 1858. 
Some of them were freely used by Howell in his State Trials. 
A few of his papers, including his brief in the Seven Bishops 
case, arc still in existence. 
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Boroshj was then called on to plead, and Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson was sworn as interpreter to 
take the pleas of all the prisoners. 

Vandore said that Borosky had already pleaded 
Not Guilty. 

Lord Chief Jcstice— 71ien, sir Nathanael Johnson, 
if you can make him underKtand it, tell him that our 
manner of trial hero is by twelve men, and that is by 
putting himself upon the country, and therefore ask 
him, how he will be tried* Tell him that the method 
is by saying, ^By God and the (Country/ 

Sir N. Johnson — My lord, he is a very dull kind 
of man, ho knows not how to answer, nor what to 
say ; nor won’t say any thing, that is the truth of it. 

L(n«) Chief Justice -Ask him if ho is willing to be 
tried after tbo manner of the English. 

Sib N. Johnson^ — Yes, he says he is willing to he 
tried after the manner of the English. 

Loud Chiep JimTicE North— H e hath pleaded Not 
Guilty, and the other follows of course. 

Lord Chief Justice— A sk the captain the same 
thing. 

Sib N. Johnson— H e desires a French interpreter, 
for he speaks French. 

Lord Chief Justice— Surely here are enough people 
that understand French, but ask him if ho does not 
understand English, 

Sir N. Johnson— H e can understand some, he says. 

Lord Chief Justice— T hen ask him whetlier he be 
Guilty or not. 

Sir N. Johnson — He says he is Not Guilty, my 
lord. 
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Stern and Coningsmark were then called on to 
plead, and both demanded a mixed jury, which 
was allowed them, half English and half 
foreigners ; while Coningsmark demanded three 
or four interpreters, so that there might be no 
mistake. This also seems to have been allowed, 
but the interpreters were not forthcoming. 
Coningsmark then applied through Sir Nathanael 
Johnson, to have his case taken separately, and 
to have it postponed; both of which requests 
were refused. 

A jury was then called, it being arranged, in 
favour of Coningsmark, that there should be no 
Roman Catholics and no Danes on it, as his 
father had served against the Danes, the Poles, 
and the Papists. Challenges were frequent, the 
Crown challenging one juryman on account of 
his not understanding English, but withdraw- 
ing their challenge on the Lord Chief Justice 
explaining that he must point out to the 
prisoner ^what advantage the law gives him,' 
namely, that the Crown had to show good cause 
for their challenge ; the withdrawal being accom- 
panied with the explanation that ^ we challenged 
him because he did not understand English, 
which will be no reason at all.' 

Mr, Keene then opened the indictment, and 
Sir Francis Wiihens preceded to open the case. 

He explained that the case against the 
principals was that Borosky, whom he called 
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the Polander, Vratz, whom he called the captain, 
and Stern, whom he called the lieutenant, had 
joined together to kill the deceased gentleman, 
and that though it was the Polander who fired 
the fatal shot with a blunderbuss, the other two 
were present at the time, aiding and assist- 
ing him, so that if the Polander was guilty, 
the others were so too. As regarded the 
captain, he was a Swed(‘, and had i'ormerly been 
a retainer of Coning.smark's. He bad been 
in England previously, but had come over on 
this occasion only some three weeks before the 
murder, lodging at King-street, in Wesintinster. 
He often discoursed of how lu* had a (|uarrcl 
with Mr, Thynn, and on several occasions he 
ordered his servant to waylay his <‘oach. On 
the day of the murder, Sunday the 12th of 
February, on hearing that. Mr, 'rhyun was gone 
out in his coach, he immedialt^Iy put on his 
boots, and ordered his servant to remove his 
clothes to the Black Bull in Il(>ll>orn, to which 
house he said he was going to remove his 
lodging. Whmi lu‘ Ujft his house, the Polander 
went along with him, and they went to the 
Black Bull, where tlu^ met SUtu. T1u‘ parly 
so composed rode out of tint Black Hull about 
six o'clock, and after asking their way to 
Temple Bar they were seen to ride through the 
Strand to St. James's. As Mr. Thynn was 
passing through Pall Mall, about eight the same 
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evening, three persons came riding up to the 
side of the coach, and while one stopped the 
coach, another discharged a blunderbuss into it 
against Mr. Thynn, and gave him those wounds 
of which he died the next day. Immediately 
after the shot was fired the three assailants rode 
away, but one of them let fall the blunderbuss, 
which, being recognised as one that had been 
supplied to captain Vratz, led to his being 
sought out, and found lodging at a doctor’s 
house in Leicester Fields. On his examination 
he did not deny that he was one of the three 
who were present at Mr. Thynn’s murder, but 
pretended that he had intended to fight him in 
a duel, and kill him fairly, as he called it. It 
was not possible, however, that a man would go 
out to fight a duel and carry with him a second, 
armed with a blunderbuss ; which would insinuate 
rather an intention of murder. 

As to the Polander, he came over on Friday, 
and being landed, inquired for the young count’s 
tutor, which was at an academy of one Monsieur 
Faubert; there he inquired for the count’s 
secretary, and after lying there for a night 
upon Saturday, he was conveyed to the count’s 
lodgings. The count ordered a sword and a 
coat for him, and he lay there on Saturday 
night, the night before the murder was com- 
mitted. On Sunday a message came to the 
doctor, at whose house captain Vratz lay, that 
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the count wanted to speak with him. He went 
there^ and took the Polander back with him to 
his own house, whence the doctor, the Polander, 
and the captain all went to the Black Bxdl, the 
captain being carried with as much secrecy as 
possible in a sedan chair. 

As to Stern, the lieutenant, be w^as an ancient ac- 
quaintance of the captain's, who had told him, that 
if he would assist him as a brave fellow, he would 
maintain him, and he should not w^ant money to 
hear all his charges ; and proof would given 
that he was the third pt'rson at tlu* murd<‘r. But 
indeed, all these prisoners had confessed ; the 
Polander that he had finxl the blunderbuss, the 
two others that they were tluua‘ with him ; so 
that, if there were no mort' evidenei‘, tiiat would 
be sufficient, and perhaps more than might he 
expected in the circumstances. 

For the fourth, gentlemen, (’oimt ( ‘(mingsmark, he 
is a person of great (piality, and I am extraordinary 
sorry to find the evideiico ko strong against him, as 
my brief imports. I wish his innocence were greater, 
and our evidence less ; for he is a person of too great 
quality, one would hope, to be conceriuul In a thing 
of this nature ; hut that he was the main iiljettor and 
procurer of this barbarotis business, we shall prove 
upon these grounds : First, That he had a design 
upon Mr. Thynn's life ; for, gentlemen, coming into 
England about three weeks before this matter was 
transacted, first, he lives in disguise aiul lives private, 
and removes his lodging from place to place frequently ; 
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that he sent a person to inquire of the Swedish resident^ 
whether or no^ if he should kill Mr. Thynn in a duel^ 
he could by the laws of England afterwards marry the 
lady Ogle ? So that Mr. Thynn's death was in prospect 
from the beginning. Gentlemen^ we shall prove to 
yoUj as I did in some measure open before^ that the 
count himself was pleased to give express order^ that 
the Polander should have a good sword brought him ; 
that before he came into England^ he was very much 
troubled, by reason of the stormy weather, for fear 
he should be cast away ; that he lodged in his own 
lodging the night before this act was perpetrated ; 
and that captain Vratz was the morning before, and 
immediately after, with the count. Another thing, 
gentlemen, 1 had almost forgot. The count was 
willing to be instructed in the laws of England, and 
inquired whether a man might lawfully i*ide out on 
a Sunday? and being told. That after sermon he 
might, he was very well satisfied ; and the day he 
inquired of it was the day that the murder was 
committed. After the thing was done, count 
Coningsmark the next morning pretended he was 
to go to Windsor, and leaves his lodging ; but instead 
of going to Windsor, being still in his disguise, he 
goes to Rotherhithe, by the waterside, and there, I 
think, he continues two or three days in a black 
peruke (and that is disguise enough for such a 
gentleman), and afterwards he goes to Gravesend; 
but I think he was on the water some time before he 
thought it convenient to land ; and there he was 
surprised in this disguise. And when he was surprised 
and taken he shewed himself to be in great disorder, 
but being charged with the fact, acknowledged 
nothing of the matter. But how it should come to 
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pass that he should lie so long disguised, upon no 
pretence that can be known, and afterwards pretend 
that he had a business to that effect, and then he was 
to go into France, that will lie upon him to answer. 
But these are the inducing evidences that we give to 
you ; his keeping the Polandcr in his house, his 
disguising of himself, and his inquiring whether, if 
he killed Mr. Tliynn, he might not marry my lady 
Ogle. Plis flight the next diiy, and pretending to go 
to Windsor, when he went <juite the other way, and 
all in a disguise ; and these persons not having any 
appearance, or any reason whatsoever, for any par- 
ticular quarrel to Mr. 'I'hynn, but the count having 
some disgust to him upon terms that the witnesses 
will tell you of hy-and-by, and being related to the 
count, we must leave it to yo\i to judge, whether 
these gentlemen did it singly and purely upon their 
own heads, or whether they were not set upon it by 
the count. 

Mr. Crmmi, who spoke Dutch and French, 
was then swoni to interpret to those of the jury 
who needed it. 

Coky Mr. Thynn's servant, had been with 
his master when he was coming up St. James's- 
sti'ect from the Countess of Nortlnnnberland's — 

And I bad a flambeau in my band, and was going 
before the coach, and coming along at the lower end 
of St. Albarfs - street I heard the blunderbuss go 
off ; so upon that I turned my face buck and saw a 
great smoke, and heard my master cry out he was 


1 The Dowager Oountess, bis wife’s gmudmofchor. 
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murdered. And I see three horsemen riding away on 
the right side of the coach, and I pursued after them, 
and cried out murder. I ran to the upper end of the 
Haymarket till I was quite spent, and was able to go 
no further ; and turning back again, my master was 
got into the house, and I understood he was wounded. 
That is all I know. 

He did not see the faces of any of the three 
men ; this happened about a quarter past eight. 

Ellers was another of Mr. Thynn’s servants, 
his coachman apparently ; and as he came to 
St. Alban’s-street, one of the three men who 
came up on the right of the coach called to him 
to stop, and called him a dog ; at the same time 
the blunderbuss was fired into the coach, and the 
three men rode away as fast as they could. 

Hobbs gave an account of the wounds which 
Mr. Thynn had received, which were of a fatal 
kind, there being four wounds inflicted by four 
bullets. 

White the coroner was called, and also gave 
an account of the wounds. 

Here it occurred to the Lord Chief Justice 
that the Polander ought to have the evidence 
interpreted to him, which had apparently not 
been done. It was thereupon interpreted to 
him in a summarised form ; and then — 

Interpreter — He says, my lord, he cannot tell 
how many bullets were in; he did not charge it 
himself, but he fired it, he says. 
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Sm Francis Withens — He confesses he fired then ? 

Sir W. Roberts— (the foreman of the jury)— My 
lord, the jury desire to know if the Pole can tell who 
did charge it? 

Lohi> Chief Justice— Ask him who charged it? 

Interpreter— He can tell, my lord, he says. 

Lord CniKF Justice — It will not be very material 
that, for his evidence can charge nobody but himself. 

Interpreter — My lord, he says, the Idunderbuss 
was given him l>y the captain, 

Mr, Bndgmaii was called, and said he was one 
of the justices before whom the prisoners were 
examined. Sir John R<n*esby was present at 
the same time, and the witness offered to read 
the examinations. 

Lord Chief JusTmE- As to that, let it alone, if 
you please. Mr. Bridgman, wdien the Polander 
was examined concerning tlie murder, what did he 
say ? 

BitiDGMAN— He owned it to the best of my remem- 
brance, but I refer to the examination if I mistake. 

Lord Chief JtrfiTnac— Look upon it to refresh your 
memory, sir, and then tell us. 

The witness was then instructed to confine 
his attention at first to what the Polander had 
said, and he said that the Polander owned that 
he came to England at the desire of Count 
Coningsmark. 

Lord Chief Justice — Speak only as to himself; 
for it is evidence only against himself. 
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Sir Francis Withens — My lord, his confession is 
entire, and we can't separate it. 

Lord Chief Justice — But we must direct what is 
just and fitting. His evidence can charge nobody 
but himself ; and that is the reason I would not have 
his examination read ; for it cannot be read, but only 
against himself. 

Bridgman — Upon his examination he confessed that 
he was present when the captain stopped the coach ; 
that he fired the musquetoon by the captain's order ; 
and that before he did it the captain bid him, as soon 
as ever he had stopped the coach, to fire. 

On this evidence being translated to the 
Polander, he again confessed that he did fire. 

Sir Francis Withens — Pray, sir, consider what 
was confessed by the captain. 

Bridgman — He confessed he had a design to fight 
with Mr, Thynn, and Mr. Thynn having several 
times refused to fight with him, he resolved to oblige 
him to fight by force, and therefore he had taken 
these persons along with him ; that if he should fail 
in his revenge, or after the thing done he should be 
pursued, he might make his escape. He confessed 
he was there and stopped the coach, but the Polonian 
fired by mistake ; for he did not bid him fire, but 
only in case he should be hindered from fighting or 
making his escape. 

This was interpreted to captain Vratz, and 
the interpreter was told to repeat his answer. 

Mr. Craven — He says it is very true that he was 
there, and that gentleman and the Polander along 
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with liim as his servants, Mr. 'riiyim bein^ a ^'entle- 
man that had always a great many servants about 
him. And he says, my lord, that he received an 
affront from Mr. Thynn ; u|)ou that he challenged 
him, and sent letters out of Ifolland to desire him to 
to give satisfaction by fighting, but could have no 
satisfaction; and, therefore, bec'ause in England 
duels were forbid, he thought to make a rencounter 
of it, and took these giuitlemen along with him, 
that if so he that Mr. Thyiufs servan ts should assault 
him, or knock him on the liead, or himier him from 
escaping, that they might got him off. 

In answ'crto tln^ <|ucstion what was the affront 
that lie said Mr. Thyim had offered him ? - 

Mr. (hiAVi'iN' -My lord, he says, that at Richmond 
he heard he sjioke and gave out v<‘ry ill language of 
count (.'oningsmark who was his friend, and a man 
he had many obligations to, and so of himself too, 
and he would never a(U|uaint count (Niningsmark 
with it, but would have satisfaction, ami take the 
(juarrel upon himself, being a geniJeunan ; In* says 
that he heard that he called him Hector, and gave 
such ill language as never was to he suffered, 

8m N. Joun'hon And the fashion in (iermany is, 
if they won’t light, to shoot them. 

8m FitANias W'rriiiHNs - How can you tell that, sir? 
The interpreter that uskiul the <|ueHtion says no such 
thing. 

In answer to questions put to liim by the 
Lord Chief Justice, the indstiner said that he 
had seen Mr. Thynn several times in tlie play- 
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house^ and riding in his coach. He had no 
friend to send to Mr. Thynn^ and he could not 
speak with Mr. Thynn himself ; for Mr. Thynn 
might think he was not a gentleman good 
enough to fight with him. It was eight months 
since he received the last affront, which was 
before he went out of England. He could not 
send less than a gentleman with a challenge; 
and he had never a gentleman to send by, and 
so he sent his letter by the post. 

Bridgman having looked at Stern’s confession, 
said that he confessed that the captain told Stern 
that he had a quarrel with a gentleman, and 
that if he would assist him in it he would make 
his fortune. The captain gave him money to 
buy a blunderbuss. He confessed he was at the 
fact. He was about ten yards in front of the 
captain, and he heard him say, Stop the coach, 
upon which he turned round and saw the shot 
fired, and the other persons ride away, and he 
made away after them ; and the captain further 
told him that he would give two or three or 
four hundred crowns to find a man that would 
kill Mr. Thynn. The captain desired him to 
get an Italian that would stab a man, and said 
that he would get two poniards for the purpose ; 
and this was before the Polonian came over. 

The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that this 
was no evidence against the captain, but ordered 
that it should be repeated to Stern ; which was 

VOL. in. Q 
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clone. And Stem denied that he said anything 
about four hundred pounds or the Italian. He 
was at the shooting, because the captain had 
entreated him to be there to be lus second, to 
fight with a gentleman. He assisted at the 
loading of the muscpietoon. 

SiK Francis Withrns — Pray, iny lord, let us know 
who it was assisted him ? 

Lord Chiinr Jostick — Why, that is no evidence 
against anybody. 

Sir l^hiANCia Witukns — But, my lord, it was de- 
livered to the Polandcr charged, and we desire to 
know who loaded it? 

Lord Chikf .Fuhtick North — That is no evidence ; 
but yet the (question may he asked, and then the jury 
may be told it is no evidence. 

Lord Cuikf Juhtick— B ut we must not let the jury 
be possessed by that which is not evidence. 

Lord ChincF JitsTicn North - Pray, will you ask 
liim, Mr. (Jraven, who helped him to load tlni gun ? 

Mr. Cravfn— T he captain was by, he says, and 
that the cai>tiuu and he <lid it tog-ether. 

Sir Jolm Ilcrcshy was then called, and shortly 


^ Sir John Rereshy (RKthHiSJ)) was tlio (eldest son of a 
Royalist who died a prisoner in lus own house in Yorksliire. 
Ho wont abroad in U)54 for fo\ir yiiars, and after a visit to 
England returned to Paris, where lu', became a favourite at 
Henrietta Maria’s court. After th(3 Restoration he became 
shorill of Yorkshire and reprosented Ahlborough in J^arlia- 
mont. Ho opposed Banby’s impeachment, ainl draw up the 
Yorkshire petition of * abhorrence ’ ; but sooarofully that no 
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confirmed the evidence that Mr. Bridgman had 
given. 

Hanson was then called^ and deposed that he 
had known Coningsmark for a matter of four 
years; he remembered his last coming into 
England, which was about a month since. His 
first lodging was at a corner-house in the Hay- 
market where he lodged for about a week, 
keeping his chamber all the time. When the 
witness came from Whitehall on Sunday evening 
he was admitted to see the count, who was 
going to bed ; and a little after Dr. Frederick 
came in. He was sent for to meet the count at 
the Post-house, on his first arrival. The count 
sent for him under the name of Carlo Cusk. 
He was only known as the stranger at the 
lodging-house. The count sent for him from 
the corner-house, and the witness asked him if 
they were to have his company for some time. 
He said he was come over about some business, 
and was afterwards to go into France. He 
never told the witness what his business was. 


olfence could be taken. In 1681 he was again elected for 
Aldborough, and made a justice for Middlesex and West- 
minster. He was made governor of York in 1682, and assisted 
in the forfeiture of the charter of that city. In James’s reign 
he sat for York, but grew lukewarm in the royal cause. He 
was made prisoner when Danby seized York for William in., 
but was soon released on parole. He is now chiefly remem- 
bered for his Memoirs, and an account of his early travels 
abroad. 
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His second lodging was at a corner-house, not 
above two streets off from the former. He 
continued there only a few days, because the 
chimney smoked so that no fire could be made. 
He lived there in the same manner that he 
did at the first lodging. Then he went to St. 
Martin’s-Iane, where he continued till he went 
away. The witness saw no company there but 
the doctor and captain Vratz. The witness 
could not remember that he saw Vratz there 
more than once; he believed that Vratz came 
to England before the count, because he saw 
him at the Post-house when he met the count 

Mu. Williams— Pray, sir, have you <*arrie(l any 
message from the count to the fSwedisli resilient? 

Hanson — My lord, I can say this upon my oath, to 
the best of my remembrance, count <^)ningsmark 
never charged me, or gave me any positive order to 
go to the Swedish envoy, but lie did name the 
Sw’cdish envoy to me, as if he were willing to know 
his advice ; and so I , being obliged to pay my respect to 
the Swedisli envoy, who had treated the young count 
and myself very civilly before ; and so paying my 
respects to the said envoy, I did remember the con- 
versation I had with the count, and spoke with the 
said envoy about this business, and that is all 1 
can say. 

Sia Fuancis With kns— What was that message? 

Hanson— •! my there was no direct message, but 
this I say was the business ; count (Joningsmark told 
me in private familiar discourse that he had heard 
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that esquire Thynn had spoken some abusive language 
of him, and that he would fain know what the con- 
sequence of this would be if he should call him to 
account about this business. And he named the 
Swedish envoy to me ; and I saw his desire was to 
know his opinion about the business, what the 
consequence of it would be ; so I spoke to the Swedish 
envoy, and he gave me this answer. That if the count 
should any way meddle with esquire Thynn he would 
have but a bad living in England ; but what the law 
would say in that particular case he could not answer, 
but he would inquire, and afterwards would give me 
an account ; but I never spake with him after. 

Sir Francis Withens — I ask you because you have 
been formerly examined in another place about this 
matter; do you remember any thing that ever you 
heard the count speaking of lighting with Mr. 
Thynn? 

Hanson — Count Coningsmark spoke to me in the 
German language : I spoke to the Swedish agent in 
French ; and when I was before the king and council 
I spoke in English ; therefore I desire no evil con- 
struction may be made of it. I cannot remember 
the count spake of killing or duelling. On the 
contrary, I can swear for count Coningsmark this. 
That I am confident he never told me that he had 
resolved or would fight with Mr. Thynn, or would 
call him to account, but if he should call him to 
account, wliat would be the consequence of it? 

Sir Francis W ithens — Call him to account, about 
what ? 

Hanson— The count, in familiar discourse with me, 
did tell me, that he had heard esquire Thynn had 
spoken abusively of him. 
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Sir Francis Withens — How had he spoken abus- 
ively of him ? 

Hanson— He reflected upon his person and upon 
his horse. 

Mr. Williams — Was there anything in that mes- 
sage about marrying my lady Ogle ? 

Hanson — ^^fhat was the last part of the (j[uestion. 
That if he should meddle with esquire Thynn^ what 
the consequence might bo, if the laws of England 
would be contrary to him in the hopes or pretensions 
he might have to my lady Ogle. 

Mr. Williams — V^ou mince your words mightily ; 
pray remember yourself. Did he speak of killing Mr. 
Thynn, or that Mr. Thynn should be destroyed ? 

Hanson— No, his phrase was, if he should have 
an advantage of him, or call him to account, what 
the consequence might be ; I can say this upon my 
conscience. 

Sir Francis Withens— Sir, you are in a place 
where you are sworn to speak the truth, the wdiole 
truth, and nothing hut the truth. What relation 
have you to count Coningsmark's family ? 

Hanson — I have no relation to the family at all. 

Sir Francis Withens— Are you not governor to 
the young count ? 

Hanson— T he countess has given me her younger 
son, for me to he his companion in his travels. 

Sir Francis Withens— I ask you a plain questimi, 
let it lie at your door if y<ui will not tell the truth ; 
had you any conversation with count (ioningsmark, 
wherein he did desire you to ask advice of the 
Swedish envoy or resident here, about duelling Mr. 
Tiiynn, or in case he should kill Mr. Thynn, or upon 
any such account ? 
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Hanson — My lord^ I say this was spoken in several 
languages^ by the count in Dutch^ by myself to the 
envoy in French ; and I do know I swore before the 
king and council; but I cannot lay this to count 
Coniiigsmark’s charge, for then I must forswear 
myself. 

Sib Fbancis WiTHENS—Sir^ you can answer me all 
my questions in English^ if you please^ what the 
discourse was. 

Lord Chief Justice— Pray sir, thus: What was 
the discourse, as near as you can remember it, 
between count Coningsmark and you, relating to 
Mr. Thynn? 

Lord Chief Justice North — Tell the whole truth, 
sir, for you are bound to tell the whole truth 
indilferently. 

Sir Francis Withens — And pray remember what 
you swore in another place. 

Hanson — The count sent to me a note, that he had 
a mind to speak with me, and he entreated me with 
a familiar discourse about his travelling, and about 
the settling of his business, and thereupon he fell 
upon other discourse about Mr. Thynn, and, not to 
make mistake, having had time in my own chamber, 
I have put it down in writing, to satisfy my lord and 
all this honourable court, what I can say about this 
matter. 

(Mr. Hanson reads. . . . "Tis very hard to give 
a true account 

Lord Chief Justice — Read it to yourself, if you 
will, to give a true account ; and tell us the sub- 
stance. 
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Hanson — If my words may not turn to the pre- 
judice of my lord count Coiiingsmark ; but this is the 
substance of the thing. My lord, count Coningsmark 
did tell me in a familiar discourse, that escpiire Tliynn 
had spoken some reflecting words upon him ; lie did 
desire to know if he did call him to account, whether 
in this case the laws of England might not go con- 
trary to his design, in his pretention that he might 
have upon my lady Ogle. And in that familiar 
discourse he seemed to think that Monsieur Lienburgh 
could give him advice. In a little while afterwards, 
I was paying my respects to the envoy, and reflecting 
upon the count’s conversation, 1 spoke to him about 
this business, and his answer was this ; he told me 
that if he should meddle with Mr. Thynn, he would 
have no good living in England ; hut as to the jiar- 
ticulur question what the conseijuence of the law 
might bo, he did not know, hut would inquire and 
tell me ; but 1 never asked liim any (piestion about it 
afterwards. And if my conversation with the count, 
or with Monsieur Lienburgh, should turn to the 
count’s prejudice, I should he answerable for it to 
God and my own conscienco all the days of my life, 
I desire Mr. Thynn’s bloo<l might be revenged, but I 
also desire that innocent blood may be spartMl. 

Snt Francis Witiiens- Pray, sir, will you look 
upon that paper you signed it. 

Loiii> CnXKF JiJsTfcn North -Only to recollect your 
memory. 

Hanson — I see there are expressions in this paper. 

Lord Chikf Justjok — J:ipeak not what is in that 
paper, but what discourse (as near as you can) you 
had with count Coningsmark. 

Hanson — My discourse with count Coningsmark 
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was this : in a familiar discourse^ amongst other things^ 
he spoke^ that he heard esquire Thynn had affronted 
him, I do not know on what subject, but I believe it 
was words reflecting upon him and his horse ; he did 
not tell me that he desired me to go, nor did he give me 
any positive charge to go to the Swedish envoy, but 
by the discourse I had with him, I did understand 
that he was desirous to have his advice ; I thought 
his inclinations were that I should go and ask his 
advice. I did not go on pui*pose to do the message, 
nor did I receive any order that can be called a 
message, in my life to my remembrance ; but when I 
came to pay my respects in a familiar discourse, I 
did propose this to the envoy ; what might be the 
consequence if the count should call Mr. Thynn to 
account; and he told me the same answer that I 
have already told you. Now this I desire only to 
consider, that it was spoken in divers languages ; 
and if a man should write down my expi’cssions now, 
as they came from me, they would upon reading, 
perhaps, appear not so well ; so if these expressions 
of mine should turn to count Coningsmark's prejudice, 
as that I should swear that this phrase of killing or 
duelling was used, or that ever count Coningsmark 
told me that he resolved to call, or that he would 
call him to an account, I might do him wrong, 
perhaps ; but if he should call him to account, what 
might bo the consequence of it. 

Sir Francis Witiikns — I would not entangle you, 
but only I would seek after the truth. I do not ask 
you positively, whether he did bid you go to ask 
advice of the Swedish envoy, that he did resolve so 
and so ; but did he discourse it thus, if he should 
duel him or fight him ? 
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Hanson — As I am before God Aimiglity^ I cannot 
say I heard such expressions. 

Mr. Williams — Pray, sir^ you confess you 
acquainted the envoy with it? 

Hanson — Yes. 

Mu. Williams — Did you bring the envoy’s answer 
to the gentleman or no ? 

Hanson — If I should 1)0 upon the Gospel, I am 
sure I cannot exactly tell wliat was the expres- 
sion. 

After a little more cross-examination as to 
what exactly it was that passed between him 
and the count;, counsel passed on to the arrival 
of the Polander. As to whiclii the %vitness said, 
that upon Friday the Polander asked for the 
count at M. FauberPs academy, that a man 
came with him whom In^ did not know, but 
should recognise if he saw him again. The 
Polander brought two letters, one for the count’s 
secretary, and one for his steward in I^ondon ; 
he said he had just come, and had had a long 
and stormy passage ; he liad not paid for his 
lodging, so tiu^ witness told him to go and do 
so, and to come back in the morning early. 
The count expected the Polander, and thought 
he had been drowned in the great storm ; the 
witness thought he had heard the count speak 
twice of the Polander. Tim count had spoken 
of the stormy weather, and said he was afraid 
the Polander might miscarry about twelve or 
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thirteen days before. He said the Polander was 
^a mighty able man^ and understood horses/ 
and he had a mind to buy English horses^ and 
intended to have this Polander as his groom, to 
dress them in the German way ; and the witness 
went to 'Change to inquire whether the ship 
was lost. The witness took the Polander to the 
count the day after he arrived ; the count asked 
him why he had been so long on the way, and 
the Polander said he had been at sea, and had 
been tossed up and down. The count told the 
witness the Polander was all naked, and he had 
nobody to send to buy him a riding-coat, so the 
witness told him he would very willingly and 
heartily do it, and he went out and bought 
one. 

Then the count told me his man had never a sword, 
and I asked him how much his lordship would please 
to bestow on a sword ; he told me a matter of 10s. 
or thereabouts. I told him I did not know where 
I should get such a sword, nor how to send for 
it, because I was to meet his brother ; but I withal 
said, it is no matter for that, I will take care 
you shall have it this evening, I went into St. 
Martin's-lane, but could not find ever a sword worth 
a groat. Then I went as far as Charing Cross to a 
cutler whom I knew, so I told him. Sir, said I, I 
have a commission to bestow 10s. upon a sword for a 
servant, therefore, said I, I leave it to your discretion, 
use my friend well and yourself favourably too. 1 
asked him when I should have the sword, he told me 
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in the evening ; I told him I would call for it when 
1 came from the play, where I w%as to bo wdth the 
count’s brother. When 1 came back with the young 
count Coningsmarlv from the play, I called for the 
sword, but he {i.e. Howgood) told me it w'as not 
ready. I seemed to be a little angry, and told him 
that it was strange a gentleman (unild not get a little 
sword ready for him in a whole afternoon. \V’ eil, sir, 
said he, pray do not be impatient, 1 will send you the 
sword, and afterward he sent it to the academy, and I 
afterwards sent the sw'ord to <a)unt (.h>ningsmark’s 
lodgings. 

Mn. WinniAMs — Pray had you this direction for the 
sword after you had brought the Folatuler to the 
count, or before ? 

Hanson— (kmnt < louingsmark did never give me 
any direction or charge but to buy a sword for him, 
but I did ofler my service, if he pleased, because be 
said be bad nobody to sond, 

Mn. WiLiJAMK— Sir, you do not know tljo quesUon, 
or you won’t apprehend it ; pray when bad you this 
direction from the count to buy this swa^rd? 

Hanson— On Sat\irday in the afternoon. 

Mr. Wiomams' — W hen was it. you bremght the 
Polander to the count ? 

Hanson - In the morning. 

Sir Francis ^VxTIiKKs— Pray let me ask you another 
question. When w-as it you first heard Mr. 'rhyim 
was killed ? 

Hanson— I heard it, I believe, about eight o’clock 
in the evening <ri Sunday. 

Sm Francis WmiKNs— Had you any discourse with 
the count about the murder ? 

Hanson^ — Y es, I had. 
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Sir Francis Withens — Pray tell what that dis- 
course was. 

Hanson — I was at Whitehall till ten of the clocks 
and then I went to the count ; but I desire this may 
not be taken as an extraordinary visits because I used 
to go to him on Sundays in the evenings^ and those 
three Sundays before he was taken, I used to come to 
him in the evening, after I had been to Whitehall. 
When I came to his lodging I found him in his night- 
cap, and his night-gown ; he asked me what news ; 
I told him I could tell him great news, and that was 
of the killing of esquire Thynn, who was shot in his 
coach. The ambassador of Savoy had told me all 
that he had heard about it, and I told him. After 
I had spoken of this business, he asked me where his 
brother was ; I told him his brother was at the duke 
of Richmond’s. And after some discourse I went 
away. 

Sir Francis Withens — When you told him of the 
murder of Mr. Thynn, did he make no answer, nor 
say anything about it ? 

Hanson — He did not make me any answer by which 
I could conclude that count Coningsmark was any 
way concerned in the business. 

Sir Francis Withens — Pray, sir, I ask you upon 
your oath ; the count is a man of great quality him- 
self ; when you told him of such an horrid murder, 
did he say nothing about it ? 

Hanson — He asked me several questions what 
the people did say, but I would not make any 
mistake. 

Sir Francis Withens — Tell me all he said, sir, 
about it. 

Hanson — I told him the greatest news 1 had was 
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the killing of Mr. Thynn ; and I told him the court 
were angry at it, that such an accident should happen ; 
and 1 said it was an Italian trick, not used in 
England. 

Sir Francis Withens — What said he then? 

Mr. Williams— P ray do you remember what he 
said ? 

Hanson — What I have answered novr. He made 
me such questions upon this story as I have told you. 5 

Loro Ciiiee Justice — Let him explain himself. 
Pray, as near as you can, relate what discourse you 
had with count Coningsmark that Sunday night, after 
you came to him and told him of the murder. 

Hir Francis W itiiens— What did he say to you ? 

Hanson — I will tell 'you, my lord ; the count was 
surprised, as every man would he, to hear of so sad 
an accident, and so tlie count asked me what the 
people said, so I told him what I heard at Whitehall. 
1 cannot call t(» my memory all the particulars ; but 
1 said the king was heartily sorry, and all the court, 
for so sad an accident, and I must wrong myself, or 
count Coningsmark, if I should undertake to relate 
exactly what passed, for 1 cannot remem!)er it. 

Mr. Williams— But you said just now that you 
told the count it looked like an Italian trick, not 
used in England. 

Hanson — Yes, I did so. 

Mr. Wilxuams— What did he reply to that? 

Hanson — Not a word. 

Mr. W illiamk— Did he mention anytliing of forti- 
fications to you then ? 

Hanson— Yes, he gave me a plan, or a draught of 
a fortification done with his own hand, and that was 
all the discourse. 
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Mr. Williams — So then he diverted the discourse 
to the business of fortification. 

Loro Chief Justice — The evidence is heard ; what 
is it that he ended all the discourse with^ showing him 
a paper of fortifications ? 

Sir Francis Withens — But this he does say^ he 
asked him what the people did say of it. 

Hanson — For my life^ I dare not say I remember 
any more than I have told. 

Lord Chief J ustice — Look you^ sir^ now will you 
in French deliver this for the benefit of those jury- 
men that don’t understand English ? 

Mr. Williams —We pray, my lord, that our inter- 
preter may do it. 

Lord Chief Justice — When a man can speak both 
languages he needs no interpreter, he is his own best 
interpreter. 

Mr. Williams — My lord, I will tell you why I 
ask it ; there is a great deal of difference, I find, 
where you examine a man with the hair, and where 
you examine him against the hair. Where you find 
it difficult to make a man answer, you will pump 
him with questions, and cross interrogate him, to 
shift out the truth ; now if you leave this man to the 
interpretation of what he hath said himself, he will 
make a fine story of it, and we shall never be the 
wiser. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^You may examine him in 
French, if you will. 

Mr. Williams — And I understand none but Pedlar’s 
French. 

Sir Francis Withens — The truth of it is, what 
your lordship says, cannot be opposed regularly ; but 
what I do appeal to your lordship and all the judges. 
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and all the courts whether this man does answer like 
an ingenuous man ; you see he shifts. 

Lord Ciiikp Justick — I do not see it, nor do I 
believe he shifts in anything you ask of him ; either 
he tells you what the question is, or the reason of it ; 
how far that is a reason is left to the jury to eonsider. 


Aften* a little more discussion, in which Lord 
Chief Justice North took an o})posite view from 
that expressed by tlie Lord C-bief Justic<^, it was 
agreed that the witness sliould he re-t‘.xamined 
through the interpreter, aitd in the (md, in 
answer to Sir Francis Wit hens, h<‘ gave a very 
brief summary of his former evideiu'c, which the 
interpreter rej>cate<L 

In answer to Coningsmark, Hanson said that 
of all tlie times that he saw the count in his 
lodgings, he never saw him in his coat more 
than tliree or four times ; he g(‘nerally saw him 
in his night-gown and cap. On the Sunday 
when he went to tiu' count’s lodgings, he was 
sick of the ague. Om* <*vcning when the doctor 
came out from seeing th<‘ count, tlu* witness 
asked him what the count was sick of, and the 
doctor said he had not told anybody t hat Ih! was 
sick, or what he was sick of, but tiiat lu* !u>ped 
in God in a short time lie would be recovered. 

In answer to another question of the count’s, 
the witness repeated again what he liad said 
before, as to how he came to speak to the 
Swedish envoy about the count’s afFiiirs. 
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Lobd Chief Justice — In plain English, did he ever 
direct you to go to the Swedish envoy ? 

Hanson — ^No, my lord, he never did direct me. 

Loed Chief Baeon — How came you to choose a 
foreigner to know what the laws of England are ? 

Hanson — I thought it would please the count to 
know his opinion. 

Loed Chief Baeon — But how came you to choose 
a foreigner, I ask ? 

Hanson — He has been nineteen years here in Eng- 
land, and sure he should know. 

Me. Ceaven — My lord, he asks him, if ever he told 
him that he had a design to fight Mr. Thynn, or to 
do him any prejudice, or send him a challenge ? 

Hanson— My lord, I am upon my oath, and this I 
say, I speak it before God and the court, count 
Coningsmark did never tell me that he had any mind, 
or did resolve to call esquire Thynn any ways to 
account. 

Jo/m Wright met the Polander on Friday the 
tenth of February, the day he arrived in London ; 
he took him to the lodging of Flanson, who 
said he must come again the next day betimes. 
The next morning accordingly he fetched the 
Polander, who took with him a sea-bed, a gun 
with a wheel-lock, and some other things, and 
they went to Faubert’s, at the upper end of the 
Haymarket (Faubert being the ^horse-master, 
that teaches to ride the great horse '), and after 
the Polander had left his things at a house hard by, 
he went out and returned again in a little while 
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with Hanson. Then the Pole paid him for his 
trouble^ and he did not see him again. 

Dr. Frederick Harder had known the count 
four or five years, and Vratz a year and a half, 
or two years. Vratz was with the count, but 
whether he was with his companion or not, the 
witness could not tell. He lived with the count, 
and when the count came last into England, 
came over with him. About a month before, 
Vratz came to the witness and told iiim that the 
count wished to speak with him. The first lodg- 
ing of the count was in the Haymarket, and was 
a corner house. He lived there privately, and 
nobody asked him his name. He desired to be 
private because luj was to take some medicines, 
and he would not havc^ it known. He had his 
own clothes, but he had a p<n'iwig, it was brown 
or black. At first the witness gave him no 
name, but afterwards the count asked him to 
call him by the name of Carlo Cuski. 

The witness was with tluj count on the day 
on which Mr. Thynn was murdered, somewhere 
about nine o’clock at night, 

Mh. WmnuMs— J)i<l you receive^ any letter from 
captain Vratz at any time? 

HAiinKu— I did upon Saturday morning, the Satur- 
day before Mr, Thynn was murdered. 

Sir Francis Wi’misNs—Have you that letter about 
you ? 

Haeber — N o, 
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Sib Francis Withens — What was in that letter? 
Harder — He desired me to go to the county who 
had a desire to speak with me. I came there^ and 
had some speech with him about his indisposition. 

I told him he had better stay till next day before he 
took physic^ because it was cold weather. And after 
that went with the Polander to my lodging, and the 
captain's man came in and then said, here is a man 
that will direct you to captain Vratz's lodging, which 
I did not know. 

Mr. Williams — Look you, sir, you say that you 
went to the count ; did you show the count that letter 
from captain Vratz or no ? 

Harder — The count saw it. 

Mr. Williams — Then hear a little. When was it 
you showed the letter to the count? Was it Saturday 
or Sunday ? 

Harder — It was Saturday. 

Mr. Williams — Now, was the Polander then in the 
count's lodgings or no ? 

Harder — ^Yes, he was. 

Mr. Williams — Was there any discourse about 
him ? 

Harder — I had never seen him in my life. 

Mr. Williams — But was there any with the count? 
Harder — No, not at all. 

Sir Francis Withens — ^Then upon your oath, I ask 
you once more. Was the Polander ever in company 
with you and my lord at any time ? 

Harder — No. 

Sir Francis Withens — Upon the Sunday, upon 
your oath ? 

Harder — ^N o. 

Sir Francis Withens — Nor the Saturday evening? 
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Harder— No, I have not seen him since that 
morning when the captain’s man took him along with 
me to his master. 

Mr. Williams— Pray how came the Polander into 
your company on Saturday morning? 

Harder— 1 had him from my lord’s that morning. 

Mr. Williams— Then my lord and the Polander 
were together ? 

Harder — No, they were not together. 

Mr. Williams— Was the Polander in my lord’s 
lodgings ? 

Harder— Yes, the Polander was below-stairs. 

Mr. Williams — And did you take him from the 
lodgings ? 

Harder — Yes, I did. 

Mr. Williams — How long did he contiinie with 
you? 

Harder— Not at all ; I went home with him. 

Mr. Williams— Had you no discourse with him? 

Harder— No, none at all. 

Mr, Williams-— Where did you part with him? 

Harder— I brought him to my house ; and when 
he was come in a-doors, the captain’s man being 
there, I told him tliere was a man w'ould show him 
the captain’s lodgings ; and he took him away with 
him, 

Mr. Williams — You say the captain’s man had the 
Polander from you ; pray name that man. 

Harder— I cannot tell his name. 

Mr. Williams — Was his name Berg? 

Harder — I believe it was. 

Sir Francis Withens— You say you delivered a 
letter from captain Vratz on Saturday morning to the 
count ? 
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Harder — Yes. 

Sir Francis Withens — Did the count read the 
letter^ and tell you the contents of it ? 

Harder — No, it was sealed. 

Sir Francis Withens — Did you know the contents 
of it then ? 

Harder — No. 

Sir Francis Withens — Pray, when you delivered 
the letter from captain Vratz to the count, what did 
the count say to you ? 

Harder — The letter was not written to the count, 
but it was writ to me. 

Mr. Williams — What was the reason that you 
showed it to him then ? 

Harder — I received a letter from captain Vratz 
that the count desired to speak with me ; and after- 
wards 1 was desired to direct this man, the Polander, 
to captain Vratz ; and so I directed him to captain 
Vratz, and nothing more I know. 

Sir Francis Withens — Well, sir, one thing more 
and I have done with you ; for you will not, I see, 
give a reasonable answer ; pray, when the Polander 
came along with you from the count's, did you observe 
he had anything about him ? 

Harder — He had a great campaign coat on. 

Sir Francis Withens — Did he seem to have any- 
thing under it ? 

Harder — He had a portmantle under it, or some 
such thing. 

In answer to questions from the count put by 
Craven, the witness said that the count was ill 
at the time he saw him, and that he had under- 
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taken to cure him ; he was giving him physic 
every day. He found him ill, lying down in bed 
on the day of the murder. 

In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, he said 
that he had never heard the count speak any 
word that he had any design of any quarrel at 
all, nor any discourse except al>out liis physic. 

Loiin Chikv Justice— Let me ask you this question, 
for they desire it here, what was the occasion and 
whether you know the occasion, why my lord altered 
his lodgings so often ? 

HAiinKH — The first occasion was this ; because it 
was in the Ilaymarket ; and his man said it would be 
quickly known if he did continue there ; so he would 
take another lodging, which was in Ru pert-street, 
and there he lodged three days ; but the chimney did 
so smoke, that my lord could itiot Ht4iy, because he 
could have no fire in his chamber and the weather 
was very cold, for it did sriow, and therefore I told 
my lord it was not so proper for taking of physic ; 
thereupon he desired me to take him another lodging 
in Queen-street, which I did look about for, but it 
was not ready, so he had a lodging taken for him in 
St. Martiifs'lane, where he lodged till he went away. 

Mr. WinruAMs—Pray, sir, the physic that you gave 
the count, did it re<iuire his keeping within doors ? 
Might he not walk abroad with it, upon your oath ? 

Harder— -It did require him to keep in. 

Mr. Wiemamh — P ray then, how comes it to pass 
that the count could go so suddenly hy water to 
Gravesend ? 

Harder— 1 do not know what was done afterwards. 
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The letter that Vratz wrote to him, and that 
he showed to the count, remained on the count’s 
table. He did not keep it though it was his 
own ; it was not of any concern. 

Lord Chief Justice — C an you remember what were 
the contents ? 

Harder — He desired me to go to the count Con- 
ingsmark, who would speak with me, and that I 
would give his man an answer when I came from 
him. 

Sir Francis Withens — But what were you to go to 
the count to do ? 

Harder — ^Nothing ; but the count discoursed to me 
about his own body and indisposition. 

Sir Francis Withens — But captain Vratz was no 
physician ; why should he send you a letter to talk 
about physic ? 

Harder — It was nothing, but my lord would speak 
with me. 

Mr. Williams — We need not trouble ourselves 
with this fellow ; he confesses he found the Polander 
in the count’s house. 

He found Hanson at the count’s house on 
Sunday night; the captain came in and went 
out again. That was about nine o’clock ; they 
had not heard of the murder then. 

How good said he had sold a sword to the 
governor, a broad horseman’s sword. That was 
on Saturday fortnight ; he bespoke it about 
half an hour after six at night. When he came 
for the sword it wms not done, and he was angry. 
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It was sent to the governor’s lodgings at the 
academy. 

Robert French said the count lodged in his 
house for three or four days between three 
weeks and a month ago, just ten days before 
the murder; he. never saw him himself. He 
did not know his name. Captain Vratz lodged 
with him all the time. Dr. Harder used to 
come to him several times a day ; he took the 
lodging for him, and said it was for a stranger. 

Ann Prince was the maid at ilte lodgitigs in 
the Haymarket, TIu^ count lodged there for a 
month last Friday, till Wednesday ; the witness 
saw nobody but the doctor come there. The 
captain lodged there ; they nev<‘r called the 
count by any name. 

Mr. WnjJAMH— Did the captain give him any 
physic ? 

Lord CniKe Justiok— N o, hut the d<K'‘tor did. 

Sir FiiANcia Witiikns— H e only ankn a merry 
question. 

Lord Citme Jchtick- Hut we are now tipon the life 
and death of a man ; pmy let uh have these (|ueBtion« 
asked that are seriouH, not such light things as are 
permitted in ordinary cases. 

Francis Waits was called. 

Lord Chief Justice— How old in the child? 

Watts — F ifteen years old last Christmas. 

Lord Chief Baron— A sk him whether he under- 
stands what an oath is ? 
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Mb. Thynne— He was sworn before the king and 
council. 

Lord Chief Baron — If he were sworn before the 
king and council^ he may give evidence here sure. 

He was in the count’s service eleven days, 
coming to him on a Friday, ten days before the 
day of the murder ; his employment was to wait 
on the count, and his pay was sixpence a day 
and his diet. He saw the gentleman in a black 
periwig there coming very often to his master, 
every day. His master had three lodgings, one 
in the Haymaiket, one in Rupert-street, and the 
last in St. Martin’s. 

Mb,. Wiliaams — Who was in your master’s company 
that morning before Mr. Thynn was killed } 

Watts — I came up, as I used to do in the morning 
to my master, and he asked me what was the matter 
with the bustle in the street ? And I told him some- 
body was taken up upon suspicion of killing esquire 
Thynn. 

Sir Francis Withens — That was on Monday morn- 
ing ; but the Sunday morning before, what company 
did you observe there then ? 

Watts — I cannot tell anything exactly of the 
Sunday morning. 

He could not speak exactly to captain Vratz 
being there then. It was reported that Mr. 
Thynn was killed about eight o’clock. The 
news was brought by one of Lady Seymour’s 
maids, who was telling the people of it below. 
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The gentleman in a black periwig came to his 
master s lodgings afterwards ; he came in a great- 
coat, whether of cloth or camblet he could not 
tell. He spoke to nobody, but went straight 
upstairs. The witness stayed in the shop below 
about half an hour, and the man was still in the 
house when he left. 

Siu Francis Wituens - Do you remember you had 
any discourse with the count, about riding on 
Sunday ? 

Watts - JIc asked me on Sunday in the forenoon, 
wdicthcr people were suffered to ride about the streets 
on horseback on Sundays ? 

Sir F uancih Witukns lliis was that Sunday morn- 
ing, was it.^ 

Watts— Yes. He asked me if they m igh t ho suffered 
to ride about the streets on Sunday ? I told him yes, 
before sermon-time, and after sermon-time. 

Sir Francis Withknh About wbat time of the 
day was it that ho bad beard this discourse? 

Watts -About ten or eh^ven o’clock. 

The I^olander was with his master on Saturday, 
On Sunday morning a sword was brought to the 
lodgings, and it was taken upstairs, and the 
Polander afterwards had it lie low-stairs. It was 
sent by a porter from Mr. Hanson’s, The 
Polander dined with his master’s man and 
himself on Saturday. H(‘ lay in a garret in 
his master’s chamber that night. When the 
Polander had the sword, he hat! boots, and a 
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new coat. He went away with the boots and 
the sword on Sunday morning. 

Lord Chief Justice — Ky, but your doctor that you 
examined before says^ the Polander went away with 
him^ and he was not there on Sunday morning. 

Sir Francis Withens — It is true^ my lord^ it was 
too tender a point for the doctor ; he lies under some 
suspicion ; and it is proscimus ardet with him. 

Lord Chief Justice — Welb call him again. Look 
youj doctor^ you were asked before^, and now you are 
asked again^ were you at count Coningsmark's 
lodgings on Sunday morning ? 

Harder — I cannot certainly tell. 

Lord Chief Justice — When did you see the 
Polander at the count’s lodgings, and whether was it 
on Sunday morning ? 

Harder — On the Sunday morning I did not see 
him. The only time was when I was fetching him 
from my lord’s ; I have not seen him before nor since. 

Lord Chief Justice — Then call the boy again. 
Where did the Polander dine on Saturday ? 

Watts — He dined with me and my master’s man. 

Lord Chief Justice — Where? 

Watts — Below in the kitchen of our lodgings. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^Where lay the Polander that 
night ? 

Watts — He lay in our garret. 

Lord Chief Justice — When went he from your 
master’s lodgings ? 

Watts — On Sunday morning. 

Mr. Williams — Had he an old coat or a new coat 
upon him ? 

Watts — He had a new coat. 
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Loud Chief Justice — Was the d«>‘.tor with him ? 

Watts — Yes, the doctor went away with him. 

Harder — I have not seen the Poland er above once 
in my life. 

Sir Francis Withens — But were you at the count's 
on Sunday morniiifr, or no, I ask you ? 

Harder — I do not know whetlier it was Saturday 
or Sunday. 

Lord Chief Justice-- But when you fetched him 
away, was it Saturday or Sunday morning? 

Harder— >My lord, I cannot very well remember. 

Lord Chief Justice-” Had the Polander a sword 
when you went away with him? 

Harder — I cannot positively say, but as travellers 
commonly have, he might have a sword. 

Sir Francis Withens— Now come to yourself and 
deal honestly, for you are upon your oath ; I ask you, 
friend, this, you say he might have a sword ; do you 
remember a pair of boots ? 

Harder— No, 1 do not. 

Sir Francis Withens-“»I>o you remember the coat 
he had uppermost? 

Harder- -Yes, he had something under his coat, 
but I don't know it was liis boots. 

Lord Chief Baron— Had he a buff-coat under his 
campaign ? 

Harder— Yes. 

Mr. WjrxiAMH— Now, young man, I would ask you 
as to Monday morning ; about what time on Monday 
morning did you come to your master s lodgings ? 

Watts — It was a little between seven and eight 
o'clock, a little after seven. 

Mr. Williams— What condition was he in? Was 
he in bed, or up ? 
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W ATTS — He was up. 

Mb. Williams — ^What was he doing? Was he 
packing up ? 

Watts — ^Not that I see. 

Sib Fbancis Withens — It was when he asked you 
about the hubbub in the street; pray tell what he 
said to you. 

Watts — He asked me what the matter was with the 
bustle in the street^ and I told him that some were 
taken that had killed esquire Thynn ; and I told him 
all the story as near as I could. He asked when 
esquire Thynn was murdered. I told him^ the night 
before ; but I did not mind anything that was done^ 
but as I went downstairs, I met with a stranger, and 
he went upstairs, but 1 never saw my master after 
till he was taken. 

Sib Francis Withens — Did he ask you what Mr. 
Thynn was ? 

Watts — Yes, and I told him, I heard he was a man 
of great estate, and well beloved, and that the duke 
of Monmouth was in the coach but a little before, 
and if he had not gone out, he had been killed too. 

Sir Francis Withens — What said the count to 
you, when you told him Mr. Thynn was well 
beloved ? 

Watts — He said nothing. 

Sib Francis Withens — Can you remember who it 
was came to your master then ? 

Watts — I know the man if I see him again. 

Sir Francis Withens— Do you know his name ? 

W ATTS — No, I did not know his name. 

Mb. Williams — Were any of your master’s goods 
carried away then ? 

Watts— Yes. 
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Mr- WirxiAMg— What gocnls were earrii^l away 
then ? 

W^'attk- IVo ptirtmantleK. 

Mr. AVhn carried them away? 

Wattk - My father carried them away. 

Mr. Wiw.iamh— W hat time was it? 

Watts — B etween eij^ht and nine o'clnck. 

Sir Fiuncih ‘VVithkns It was time to he gone. 

How parted you and your master? 

Watts— T lie stranger did ecnne in, and I never 
saw my master afterwards. 

Sir Francis WiniKNH - Whai ! did your master 
take no leave, nor say anything to you ? 

Watts- ■■No. 

Sir Francis 'WmiKss What kind of periwig had 

he when he went away ? 

WattK“ -lie had a black periwig, 

Thomas WaHs^ tin* lather of thr Inst witness, 
was <nnployed twii or three tinves to entry itungs 
im the count. The Inst time was itie day after 
the murder was commit te<i, wlien hetwe<m eight 
and nine in the morning he enrried a |K>rtmantle 
and n portmnnih'-lrnnk, ami some other Ihinp. 
The eouid/s man said they wtTe to go to Windior, 
and the witnes.s carried them to (‘haring Cross, 
that they might la* put into the coach there. 
But when the man came to- ("Iniring Vmm^ he 
and the coaelnnan hail nonit* words, and he bid 
him open the Iwot , ami he (? the coachman) took 
the things fnim tlie witnesH and put them into 
the boot He made the couitt'a acquaintance by 
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being Dr. Frederick's porter^ and being sent by 
him to carry some things to the count. 

Derick Raynes saw the count at his house at 
Rotherhithe in the evening of Monday. He did 
not know how he came there ; he was not at 
home when he came. He had black hair then. 
He stayed there from Monday till Thursday 
morning. On Thursday morning a waterman 
carried him by water to Deptford, The witness 
knew nothing about the count coming to his 
house in disguise ; but afterwards the count told 
him he was the count Coningsmark. He said he 
was desirous to go to Gravesend. The witness 
lent him a coat, stockings, and shoes. 

Sni Fiiancis Withens — When you dressed him, 
why did he put on that habit ? 

Raynes — He thought his own clothes were too cold 
to go upon the water. 

Sir Francis Withens — Had he no clothes before ? 

Raynes — Y es, he had. 

Mr. Williams— Y ou had the warmer coat, had 
you ? 

Sir Francis Withens — Did he desire you to let 
him have your clothes, because he was in trouble ? 

Raynes^ — He desired a coat of me, and a pair of 
stockings to keep his legs warm ; and when he had 
got them, his own shoes would not come on, so I lent 
him a pair of shoes. 

Sir Francis Withens — I do ask you, did he declare 
the reason why he would have those clothes was, 
because he would not be known ? 
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Baynes — lie said he was afraid of coming into 
trouble. 

SiK FiiANcia WiTHENH — Why wore you unwilling 
to tell this ? 

Rayni^^^ — Ah soon as ! came to know lie was the 
man, I told him he should not stay in my house. 

Richard Chappel first saw the count on Thurs- 
day, at ten in the monung, at Hotherhithe. The 
last witness brought him for him to carry to 
Gravesend. He rowed him in a sculler to Dept- 
ford, and the next day to Greenwich, and theti 
to Greenhithe, and the n<*xt day to Gravesend. 
He was in the same (dolhes all tlie time. The 
witness was to have five shillings for cvvxy twenty- 
four hours. Haynes was wdih him in the sculler 
as lar as Deptford. The count, said he was a 
merchant, and that he bought jewels. 

Mr. Kid had some information oii Friday of 
where the count was ; and on Saturday a man 
who had seen the notice^ in the told 

him tliat he beliiwed the count was at a neigh- 
bour s house. He went to look for sir John 
Eer<^sby, and Mr. Bridgman, but neitiier was at 
home ; so tht^y went to the recorder, and got a 
warrant there. Then they came to Hotherhithe 
by water, and Haynes and his wife wcr<* gone to 
Greenwich to carry his clothes, a grey suit, and 
other clothes that ht^ Imd left. 

So going down to Greenwich, we called every boat 
that was upon the river aboard of us, to know whence 
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they came. And we had taken her sister (Mrs. 
Raynes) along with us^ and she called out her sister's 
name^ Mall Raynes^ and her brother's name, Derick 
Raynes^ and so at last we got the boat wherein they 
were aboard of us. And we asked the man what he 
had done with the gentleman that lay at his house } 
He declared he was gone away, he did not know 
whither. So I went back again to the gentleman 
that gave me this hrat information, who did go to him 
as a neighbour, to know whither he was gone, and 
where he was to be found, and where he would land. 
So he declared the particulars: That if we missed 
him that night, we should have him in the Hope upon 
a vessel that was to be cleared upon Monday morning. 
So upon Sunday night, coming to Gravesend about 
eight or nine o'clock, or thereabouts, there we landed. 

There were 13 or 14 Swedes at the same house 
where he was to land ; so we thought it convenient 
to take him at his first landing, for fear of further 
danger. So 1 staid at the Red Lion back-stairs, 
and he landed at the fore-stairs, where the water- 
men were. As soon as he was laid hold of, I came 
to him ; said 1, your lordship shall not want for 
anything that is convenient. He desired to know 
whether I knew him ; I told him, yes ; and that his 
name was count Coningsmark. That is my name, 
says he ; I do not deny it. So the mayor came, and 
the Custom-house officers searched him, and found 
nothing at all of any arms about him. He desired 
he might be used as a gentleman, and so he was ; 
for there was no abuse given to him, as I know 
of. Coming up the river, the most of my discourse 
was about material afiairs ; a sergeant that had the 
command of a file of musqueteers, which the deputy- 
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g-ovei'iior sent to piard tlie count to a 

gentleman sitting there by me, was asking me con- 
cerning Mr. Thynn s murder ; I told him that I was 
away at New'gate on Friday, and there 1 saw those 
that had done that barbarous Ihct. With that, my 
lord asked wliat lodgings there were at Newgate? 
And whether the captain had a good lodging? I told 
him a very good one. He aski'd me whether he 
confessed anything; I t(dd him he had confessed 
some particulars. And, said I , it is tlic most barbar- 
ous thing that ever was done. (Certainly, says my 
lord, this Mr. Thynn must have iiorrespondence and 
commerce with some huly that this captain knew, 
that belonged to the court, or he would never have 
done it. As for the Polander, I t<>ld him that he had 
confessed; he wept mightily. ^Vith that, my lord 
seemed very mmdi concerned, and took up his cloths 
and bit them, and sat awhile u|>, hut was v<ny much 
discomposed, and then <leHired to lie <iowu. 

Bin Fkancih WiTnuNs- -That was when you told 
him the Folander ha<l confessed ? 

Mu. Kn>— Yes, my lord urns mightily out of his 
countenance. 

Giblxms received the count as soon as he came 
on shore ; he walked by him, and gave him a 
little kind of justle, his reason being to see 
whether he had not a black coat under his 
campaign coat, lie went back a moment to 
speak to the watermen, and as soon as he 
returned the witness caught him fast by the 
arm; and the first words the count spoke to the 
witness were, What, do you come to rob me? 
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The witness explained that he was a king's 
messenger^ that he had been waiting for the 
count for several days, and that the count was 
now his prisoner. When he named the count's 
name he gave a little start, and his periwig 
dropped off his face. They went up the street 
to the mayor, and the crowd was very rude and 
very rugged, but they did all they could to keep 
the people off the count. They carried him to 
the mayor’s, and afterwards to an inn. They 
staid at the inn some two or three hours the 
next day. 

After near upon an hour, my lord came to me and 
asked me my name ; and he said, the reason was, that 
after his trouble was over he would give me thanks 
for my civility to him. Captain Sinkleer, who stood 
up, gave him my name before I could, that it was 
Gibbons. Yes, said I, my name is Gibbons, and I 
belong, to the duke of Monmouth. Why, said he, 
the duke of Monmouth has no command now, and 
therefore how could I take him by his order ? My 
lord, said I, I do not apprehend you by his order ; 
you have killed a very good friend of mine, and had 
not Providence ordered it otherwise, you had liked to 
have killed a more particular friend, and a master. 
So, my lord, he seemed to be very sorry at that, but 
says he, I don’t think they would have done any 
harm to the duke of Monmouth. 

Mr. Williams — Did he mention anything about a 
stain of blood ? 

Gibbons — I beg your pardon, he did so, 

Mb-. Williams — What did he say 
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Gibbons — Says he, it is a stain upon my blood ; but 
one good action in the vvars, or one lodging upon a 
counterscarp, will wash away all that. 

SiH Fkanois Witi inns— Pray, sir, one thing more ; 
when you did speak to him of confession, did he say 
anything to you about captain Vratz ? 

Gibbi)Nh— S ir, he was only asking of me how things 
were, what the people said, or some suc,h thing. I 
was not forward to tell him at iirst, but afterwards I 
did tell him, that the <*apiain had made a, confession, 
though it was a thing I did not know then. Says he, 
I do not believe the captain would confess anything. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution, 
and the Lord Chief Justice procn^eded to reca- 
pitulate to the count the <*hier heads of the 
evidence against liiin, and advised him to make 
any defence that he could. The count replied, 
through his intcr])rcter, that In*; should like to 
take the various points which had Ikmui named 
in order : and accordingly a conversathm ensued 
between him and tlie l.ord C'hii'f Justice, the 
latter apparently making no scruple to ask the 
prisoner any questions that occurred to him, 
which elicited the following story. 

The count came to Knglaiul liecause he heard 
there was likely to he an alliance between Swede- 
land, England, and Holland against France, and 
he wished to serve England, and to raise a 
regiment of horse there for the; service of the 
king. He came i/wognih because he had a 
distemper upon his arms and breast, and had 
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formerly tried and employed Dr. Harder, and 
having experience that he was a very able man, 
he was resolved to lie privately ; for he could 
not drink wine or keep company till he was 
cured. His first lodging he changed because it 
was too cold for him; his second because the 
chimney smoked. He liked the house so well 
that he sent to see if the chimney could be 
cured, but it could not ; otherwise he would not 
have left the house, and he could call the man 
and woman of the house to prove this. They were 
called accordingly, but they did not appear. 

The Polander was taken into his service 
when he went to Tangier, when he went several 
thousand miles to do the king’s service, and he 
designed to bring him into England to dress his 
horses in the German way. He thought the 
Polander had been groom to his uncle before. 

Lord Chief Justice — But to what purpose did he 
bring him thither ? 

Interpreter — He .says there was a great discourse 
about Strasbourg’s being besieged. He did design to 
buy some horses, for every one did arm themselves ; 
and he says he sent over 1000 pistoles to be answered 
by the merchants here, to buy horses. 

His brother, the young count, here came 
forwai*d to prove that he had a bill of exchange 
for 1000 pistoles, and that he had bought one 
horse, and was to buy more. 

Interpreter — My lord, he says he does fear that 
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the jury that do not understand English^ do not 
understand his reasons for being in a disguise. 

Loro Chief Justice— Cannot he give an account of 
it himself? 

Mr. VViLiJAMS— My lord, his evidence must be 
interpreted to them by the interpreter. 

Loro Chief Justice — The doctor’s evidence hath 
been heard already about the same matter. 

Sir N. Johnson' — He desires^ my lord, to know 
this^ whether he may not say the same things over 
again to the jury in French ? There are a great many 
perscms of quality that understand it^ and they will 
see whether he speak true. 

Loux) Chief Justice— L et him, if he pleases. 

Sir Francis Withenh— liut then, my lord, I hope 
that your lordship will tell the jury it goes for 
nothing without proof. 

Then the count spoke to the jury in bVeuch, 

Lord (hiiEF Justice My lord, I do not know 

whether the gentlemen that are of your nglit hand 
heard you or not 

Jurymen— We do not understand French. 

Then the count spoke it in Dutch ; and the 
story continued through the interpreter. 

The Polander was very much delayed by the 
bad weather. Letters came from Strasburg to 
Hamburg in seven days, and ships usually look 
eight days from Hamburg to London, a great 
deal less time than the Polander came over in. 
He had written four months before to fetch the 
Polander over. As to what he was said to have 
said to Hanson about Mr, Thynn's death, it was 
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impossible to give an account of common dis- 
courses, or to remember them so long after. He 
had no quarrel with Mr. Thynn, nor to the best 
of his remembrance had he ever seen him before. 
He never heard of Mr. Thynn having married 
lady Ogle until he was going to Strasburg six 
months before. 

Lobd Chief Justice — Then it was before his last 
coming into England ? 

Sin Francis Withens — My lord, his discourse with 
Mr. Hanson was not when he was last in town, but 
before. 

As to his conversation with Watts, he said it 
was a very strange thing that lie should ask a 
scullion -boy whether people might ride on 
Sundays, when he himself, over and over again, 
had rid on Sundays to Hyde Park, as many did. 

Here major Oglethorpe and divers others 
testified that they had seen him riding divers 
times on Sundays in Hyde Park. 

Sir N. Johnson then said that the count desired 
that he might be examined as to what he knew 
of the boy ; and proceeded to relate how, having 
served under the count's father, he went to see 
him in Newgate, and found a little boy waiting 
outside the count's door, for his wages, as he 
said. He asked him what he knew of this 
business, and the boy said of himself that Vratz 
was in his master's chamber that night, and 
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that the Polander went out that night witli a 
pair of boots under liis arm. He asked the boy 
whom he served then, and the boy said he had 
no master then, but added of his own accord 
that Sir Thomas Thynn had promised him a 
place, and in the meantime he* was to go to 
serve the Lord Privy-Seal And then the count 
ga\’'e him 20s. for his 'wages. 

Silt Francis Witiikns — observe what a sort of 
interpreter Sir N. Johnson is; he speaks more like 
an advocate than an interpreter ; he mingles inter- 
preter, and witness, arwl advocate together. I don’t 
know what to make of him. 

Sir Thomas Tiiynn - My lord, I desire to be heard. 
I never spake to the boy in all my life. 

Mr. Tiivnn — Nor L Put he gave the same testi- 
mony he gives now, hehu-e th(5 king and c.ouncil 

As to Vratz, the count could not ttdl why he 
came to England ; that was a proper (|uest;ion to 
ask Vratz. The captain came to his <‘hambcr to 
pay him a visit, winm he had taken cold, and 
was taking physic ; and he tuwer rcfU‘cled what 
any one came for. As to the Polanderls coat, 
that was quite necessary, ns all his cloilu^s were 
torn. 

And as for the sword, it was no more, he says, than 
what servants of his bulk atid making used to wear. 

Sir N. Johnson— He says all the servants of gentle- 
men in Germany wear such broad swords. 

Lord Chief Jcstioe—You know it yourself, sir 
Nathaniel Johnson ; you have travelled there. 
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Sir N. Johnson — Yes_, my lord^ they do; and the 
Poles much broader and greater swords than the 
others. Here is one in court that hath a great broad 
sword now by his side. 

When the Polander came over the count gave 
him to Vratz^ because^ as there was no hope of 
the alliance between England and Holland^ he 
had no need of him. It was a common thing in 
Germany,, though it might not be so in England, 
for a gentleman to give his servant away, if he 
had not need of him. 

Loro Chief Baron — What, the next day that he 
comes over ? 

Loro Chief J ustice — What say you, sir Nathaniel 
J ohnson ? 

Sir N. Johnson — Yes, my lord, it is very frequent 
in Germany to give a servant away if there be no use 
of him, for these Poland ers are like slaves. 

The Polander was sent over by a merchant of 
good repute, and he would not have sent him 
over, if he had had an ill repute in Germany. 

Loro Chief Baron — Oh, sir, ^ Nemo repente fit 
turpimmus/ He could not be so ill a man at the 
first dash ; he must be a man probable for such a 
service. 

Sir Francis Withkns — You observe, my lord, how 
sir Nathaniel Johnson, who is interpreter in the cause, 
is a witness, and argues for the prisoner too. 

Mr. Williams — Pray, sir Nathaniel, is a rencounter 
the killing of a man after this manner ? 
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Sir N. Johnson-~A rencounter is another sort of 
thing, sir ; you don t speak as if you were a soldier. 

Mr. Williams— -My being a soldier or not is no- 
thing to the business ; but the captain said, he in- 
tended to have made a rencounter of it. 

Sib Francis W ithkns — But, my lord, we desire to 
take notice of sir NathanieFs forwardness ; for it may 
be a precedent in other cases. 

Lord Chief J ustice— What do you talk of a pre- 
cedent.^ When did you see a precedent of a like trial 
of strangers, that could speak not a word of English } 
But you would fain have the Court thought hard of, 
for doing things that are extraordinary in this case. 

The count then explained to the jury, in 
Dutch and French, tlu* reasons for his sending 
for the Polander. 

The Lord Chief Jicdicc tium suggested to the 
count that he had to explain his leaving in so 
secret a manner, and directing his <‘lot;hes to be 
sent down as it were, to Windsor ; to which he 
answered, through Craven, that Markliam, a 
tailor, came and told him that on tlie killing of 
Mr. Thynn by the Polander and the captain, 
who were taken in the fact, there was a discourse 
about it that it might turn to his pn’^judice, ^and 
that the common people do <‘ommoniy fall upon 
strangers/ and so his friends did counsel him 
that he should withdraw himself. 

Then Markham was called, and stood up and 
sir N. Johnson said that he came to the count's 
chambers after Mr, Thynn was killed, on the 
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Monday morning, and told the count that he 
came from Mr. Hanson to tell him that the 
duke of Monmouth and several noblemen were 
looking for him ; to which the count replied that 
he knew nothing about it. 

Lord Chief Justice — But what did you say his 
friends advised him, to do about it ? 

Markham — I did say nothing of it. 

{Then the count spake to him in Dutch.) 

Markham — That was afterwards. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^What was afterwards? 

Markham — I was told the people said^ if he were 
taken he would be knocked on the head. 

Lord Chief Justice — ^What time afterwards was it? 

Markham — After he went away. 

Lord Chief J ustice — Who told you so then ? 

Markham — Mr, Hanson told me so then ; I would 
not tell a lie for all the world. 

As to what he said to the men who arrested 
him, that he believed Vratz and the others 
would have done the duke of Monmouth no 
harm if he had been in the coach ; he said that 
the people told him when he was taken, that 
the murderers did follow the coach a great way, 
and would not do the action till the duke was 
out of the coach. 

Count — They did tell me, the crowd were about 
me, that those that were taken said that they would 
not do it till the duke was out. 

Intbrpretbr — And he says that gave him sufficient 
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reason to say to Mr, (iibbons tiiat be did believe 
tliey had no design upon bis grace, the duke of 
Monmouth, 

Lour) Ciimv Justick — lie heard it so commonly, it 
seems. Now^ my lord^ there is one thing more that 
you should explain yourself in ; what you meant by 
this^ when you said it would be a stain upon your 
blood, yet one noble act in war, or the lodging upon 
a counterscarp, would wash it off. 

iNTEuenOTKit—IIe says, my lord, that though he 
knew himself not guilty of anything, yet his being 
taken up on suspicion, and clapped up in prison, 
would be a great disgrace to him, and would bo worse 
resented in his own (muntry than the thing itself was ; 
it being not the custom of his country to take persons 
of his quality prisoners in that manner. 

The prisoner, having no witnesses to call, was 
then allowed to address tlu‘ jury, apparently in 
French and (Jernuin, which were interpreted 
into English, for the benefit of those of the jury 
who spoke neither of thost‘ languages. He said 
that he was very liappy that in all his trouble 
he was in a country where he had to appear 
before a Protestant judicature. His forefathers, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, were soldiers, and 
with their swords in their hands, atid with loss of 
their blood, exrdeavourtul to settle the Protestant 
religion in Germany, axid protc‘ct it there. 

It had been the honour of hinxself atid his 
family that they had always been ready to 
venture their blood and their lives for the 
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advantage of the Protestant religion, as the 
example of his father and grandfather showed, 
and there was never anything done by his 
family but what was done for the honour of his 
country and his religion. He was always ready 
to serve the king of England; he loved the 
English people so well as always to be ready to 
do anything to serve them. 

Sir Francis Withens then addressed the jury. 
He pointed out that the three principals had in 
fact confessed their guilt ; but that nobody 
would suppose that they had committed such a 
horrible crime of themselves alone. Two of 
them, Vratz and the Polander, were members 
of the count’s family, and Vratz was continually 
with him, not only till the murder was done, 
but afterwards. From the count’s conversation 
with Planson it was plain that he had an inten- 
tion of putting Mr. Thynn’s life in danger by 
quarrelling with him, and he wished to know 
what would be the consequences by English law 
of his killing him. The movements of the 
Polander are then sketched out in some detail, 
and the jury’s attention is specially drawn to the 
fact that immediately after the murder Vratz 
had nowhere to go to but the count’s lodgings. 
As to his flight, it was absurd to suppose that 
the count would would not have known where 
to get protection from the people if he were 
really innocent. After mentioning the minor 
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incidents of his arrest, and his conversation with 
Kid and Gibbons, he concludes 

My lord, I will not use anything of argiiment to 
persuade the jury ; hut I cannot chuse hut say, we 
know nowhere to go for the author of this villainous 
fact, nor whom to accuse as the prime contriver, but 
this count before you. I pray the God of Heaven to 
direct you in your inquiry ; and if I have said any- 
thing amiss, I beg your pardon for it 

(Then a great shout was made, winch the Court 
rebuked the people for.) 

Mr. WUliams' then addressed the jury, after 
which the Lord Chief , Justice summed up; con- 
tenting himself practically with recapitulating 
the points made against the count by the 
prosecution, and the replies made by the count, 
in pretty much the order in which they had 
been given in the trial. 

The jury then retired, and returning after 
half an hour, gave a verdict of Guilty against the 
Polander Borosky, Vratz the captain, and Stern. 
The count they found Not Guilty. 

On being asked what they Iiad to say for 
themselves, Borosky said he prayed to God for 
mercy ; Vrat2: said he was never rightly examined, 
nor fairly tried ; and Stern said he did it for the 
captain ; he went as a second along with him. 
The recorder sentenced the three condemned 
prisoners to deatii in the usual form, and they 
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were all executed on the 10th of March follow- 
ing. Stern and Borosky each left a paper signed 
in his own hand; Vratz would make no con- 
fessioUj but persisted in denying what the others 
had owned ; and died with great resolution, and 
no signs of fear or disorder.^ 

After their sentences the prisoners were 
attended by Burnet,^ afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Horneck, whom he associated 
with himself in order to communicate with the 
Polander. Stern made a very full confession, 
chiefly remarkable because it was published to 
the world by Burnet. From this account we 
learn that though Stern had followed the pro- 
fession of a soldier for twenty-three years, up and 
down the world, he had led a much more innocent 
life than might be supposed from the conclusion 
of it. He never fell into those sins that are 
common among those that follow the wars ; 
twenty crowns would pay for all that he took in 
the way of plunder ; he was never guilty of any 
act of cruelty or treachery ; he was never false 
at play, and had not the custom of swearing ; he 
had had always a compassionate nature ; he was 

^ Thoy wore hanged at the place of the murder, which, 
according to tradition, was in front of what is now the Naval 
and Military Club. Stern and the Polander were gibbeted ; 
Vratz was buried. It appears that a wish to bo buried was 
one of the motives which led Stern to make his confcaaion. 

a Vol. i. p. 92. 
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not a little lifted up with the courage that he 
showed on many occasions;, and had been very 
sensible of all those things wliicli are called 
points of honour. He had been at one time a 
Rapistj but had always deU^sled the idolatry that 
he saw in the practice of that religion ; and had 
recently returned to llie Augsburg confession. 
For some weeks before he coniniitted his crime 
he fell under a darkness and stu|)or of mind 
which he could company to nothing but the 
sense a man has when he is half asleep. He 
was like one drunk on the day of the crime, 
though he was not drunk ; but he was resolved 
only to fight for tlie captain if tliere was need 
tor doing so. His stupor continued till the 
second day of his imprisonment. He showed 
some anxiety as to the mental condition of the 
captain, and asked leave to sec him, which he 
did in the presence of Dr, Horneck. He 
explained to tlie captain that be forgave him 
for having drawn him into tlic business, and 
exhorted him to repent ; but the captain fell 
into some passion, and said )u‘ lied, and gave 
him some other reproachful words, on which he 
left him. On the nigiit before the execution, 
however, the captain sent him a message con- 
fessing that he had drawn him into this snare, 
and gave orders concerning his burial, on which 
he returned to the captain a message full of 
great affection. 
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Burnet could only communicate with the 
Polander through an interpreter ; but he found 
that the previous course of his life had been 
very honest and innocent, and that before this 
murder he had never committed any enormous 
crime. He gave Burnet a fuller account of Con- 
ingsmark's proposition than is to be found in 
his written confession. He was much troubled 
by it, but after saying the Lord’s prayer, finding 
that his mind was not fortified by it against the 
murder, concluded that it was appointed that he 
should do it. Besides he was brought up in such 
an opinion of his duty to his master, that when 
the count told him that Mr, Thynn had hired 
six assassins to murder him, he considered that 
he ought to help him to avenge himself. He 
was also deluded by the captain assuring him 
that if they were taken, he only, and not the 
Polander, would suffer for it. 

Vratz contradicted all that the others had 
said. ITe considered that it was enough if he 
confessed his sin to God, and that he was not 
bound to make any other confession, and he 
thought it was a piece of Popery to press him to 
confess. 

Dr. Horneck also published a full account of 
his conversations with the prisoners, which does 
xiot add much to Burnet’s, except that it appears 
that Vratz made a bolder theological defence to 
the latter than to the former. He said that 
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he knew that they wanted him to implicate 
the count, which f/ilsehood he would never he 
guilty of. 

Stern composed a long written confession 
addressed to every class of person, in various 
heads, from the governors of the world down to 
prisoners, giving some account of the murder, 
but making no reference to the count. For his 
owii part he says : — 

Lastly, 1 have hud a peculiar love for three things, 
yet have heeu most miserahly cheated hy them ; yea, 
these three were iustrunuuiis I made use of, that day 
I came into the late misfortune. I tlunight I had an 
excellent friend in the captain, hut have been sadly 
deceived in him, and sedticed hy him, that is o!ic 
thing. Secondly, I have been no hater of women, 
and here also I have been cln^ated. I have also had 
a great love for horses, and when that late xnisfortuno 
began, was on the back of one. 

Tlic Foland(‘r made a short <»onfcssion, impli- 
cating both tiu'; count and the captain. 

Tlic captain ma<le no written statement at all. 
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(14j STATE TRIALS, 1327) 

Robert Feilding ^ was indicted before Powell J.® 
at the Old Bailey, on the 4th of December 1706, 


1 Kobert Feilding, commonly called Beau Feilding, was 
born about 1651, and seems to have owned some property at 
Lutterworth. He made himself conspicuous at the court of 
Charles ix. by his amours, married a daughter of Viscount 
Carlingford, and at one time commanded a regiment. He 
afterwards married the daughter of Lord Clanrickard, the 
widow of Lord Muskerry and Lord Purbeck. He became 
a Catholic, followed James ii. to Ireland, and sat in the Par- 
liament there in 1G89. He afterwards went to Paris, but 
returned to England in 1C06, two years after which his wife 
died. Ho lived at the court of Queen Anne on his reputation 
as one of the rakes of the Kostoration, and it was under these 
circumstances that the events recorded in this trial took 
place. After the trial, and a period spent in the Fleet, he 
lived in Scotland with his wife, Mary Wadsworth, and died 
there in 1712. His reputation was sufficient to attract the 
notice of Steele, who described him as Orlando in the Taller 
(Nos. 60 and 51), and of Swift, who mentions him in several 
of his writings. His conduct in the events leading to his trial 
seems to have been consistent with what else is known of his 
behaviour. 

-■ Sir John Powol, not to bo confounded with a contem- 
porary judge of the same name, was born in Gloucester in 
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for having married her grace the Duchess of 
Cleveland^^ his first wife, Mary Wadsworth, being 
then alive. He pleaded Not Guilty, and Mr. 


1645, called in 1671, and represented liis native town in the 
House of Commons in 1685. Ho was made a serjeant at the 
Revolution, and a Baron of tho Exchequer in 1601. Ho was 
moved into the Common Pleas in 1()1)5, and the Qtieen’s 
Bench in 1702. He died in 1708. He ■was one of the 
majority of the judges who decided Ashby v. White. Ho 
is described by Swift in a letter to Stella of bth July 1711, 
as ‘ an old fellow with grey hairs, who was tho merriest old 
gentleman I ever saw, spoke pleasing things, and chuckled 
till ho cried again.’ 

1 Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, was the daughter of Lord 
Grandison, who fought for the king at Edgchill, and was 
mortally wounded at the siege of Bristol. In 1()59 she 
married Roger Palmer, who was shortly afterwards created 
Earl of Castlemaine. Her Intimacy with Charles n. began 
immediately on tho Restoration, and for the next fourteen 
years she was tho centre of all the cliief political and other 
intrigues of the court. Her cliiof })olitical achievoments were 
tho ruin of Clarendon, and the introduction to p\iblic life of 
Sir Henry Bennett, afterwards Lor<l Arlington. Her lovers 
included many celebrated and other men, among whom tho 
most interesting to tho present g<uieration were .Tohu Churchill 
and William Wycherley. She collected and dissipated enor- 
mous sums of rnon(3y, and in 1670 was created Dvtchess of 
Cleveland, from which two facts Cleveland Court, Clovcdand 
Square, and Cleveland Row derive their names. She also 
received and dismantled Nonsuch Houso in Burrey. She 
was superseded in tho king’s favour by tho future Duchess 
of Portsmouth, but retained a certain degree of power till tho 
end of her life. Her husband died on 2 1st July 1705, and 
she married Foilding four months afterwards. In ,T\ily 1706 
he was committed to Newgate by Holt for threatening and 
maltreating his wife. Tho Duchess was of cotirsc the real 
prosecutor in his trial. 
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Raymond ^ having opened the indictment, Sir 
James Montague ^ opened the case. 

After explaining that as the prisoner could 
not be represented by counsel he would confine 

1 Robert Raymond was born in 1673, being the son of Sir 
Thomas Raymond, who was a judge in each of the three 
courts. His father procured his admission to Gray’s Inn 
when he was nine years old ; and after diligently frequenting 
the courts for eleven years more he began his Reports at the 
age of twenty. He was called in 1697, and obtained a con- 
siderable practice. He represented Bishop’s Castle in the 
House of Commons in 1710 and 1714, being made Solicitor- 
General in the former year. He was deprived of office on 
George i.’s accession, but represented Ludlow and Helston in 
the Parliaments of 1715 and 1722. He became Attorney- 
General in 1720, and became a serjeant and a judge of the 
King’s Bench in 1724, and Chief Justice in 1725. He became 
a peer in 1731, finished his Reports in 1732, and died in 
1733. He opposed a bill for enacting that all proceedings in 
English courts should be in the English language, alleging, 
according to Foss, that if it passed, xnoceedings would have to 
be in Welsh in Wales. His Reports were not published till 
ten years after his death. 

2 James Montague came of a family which had already 
provided two Chief Justices of the King’s Bench, one Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, and one Lord Chief Baron. Ho 
was born in 1660, and was called by the Middle Temple, but 
afterwards migrated to Lincoln’s Inn. He sat in the House 
of Commons for Tregony and Beeralstone in 1695 and 1698. 
Ho supported the Aylesbury men in their contest with the 
House of Commons in connection with Ashby v. White, and 
was imprisoned by the House of Commons in consequence, 
in 1705. He afterwards sat for Carlisle, and became Solicitor- 
General in 1707 and Attorney-General in 1708, from which 
position he was removed in 1710. He became a serjeant and 
a Baron of the Exchequer in 1714, and Lord Chief Baron in 
1722 . He died the next year. 
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himself to matters of fact, he proceeded as 
follows : — 

About a year ago, or a little better, there was a young 
lady left a widow by Mr. Duleau, and reputed a great 
fortune. Mr. Feilding thinking himself qualified for 
the greatest fortune, had a design ujion this lady, and 
in August 1705 he applied himself to one Mrs. 
Streights to consult with her, and contrive some 
method how he might have access to court this 
widow. This Mrs. Streiglits had no acquaintance 
with the widow hei'self, but knew Mrs. Charlotte 
Villars was acquainted with her, and used to cut her 
hair, so the best thing they could think of at that 
time was to make Mrs. Villars tlicir friend, that by 
her means he might have admittance into the lady's 
company; for ho did not <piestion if the lady but 
once had a sight of his very handsome person, she 
would have the same affection for him that he had 
met with from other ladies, even on their hrst seeing 
of him. Mrs. Villars was promised £500 to bring 
this affair about, and though she doubted with herself 
whether she ever could accomplish it, yet by these 
means she might perhaps make a penny of it to her- 
self; and thereupon slie prom isos Mrs. Streights to 
use her endeavour to serve the major-general, mean- 
ing Mr. Feilding, though Mrs. Villars could not bo 
sure such an overture would he well received by 
Mrs. Duleau; yet being wxdl acipiainted with one, 
Mary Wadsworth, a young woman, not much unlike 
in person to Mrs. Duleau, she imagined it w'ould be 
no difficult matter for her to set up the said Mrs. 
Wadsworth to represent Mrs. Duleau ; and accord- 
ingly it was done, and Mr. Feilding proved so intent 
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upon the matter^ that he went in a few days to 
Doctors Commons^ to see for Mr. Duleau’s will (and 
found thereby that Mrs. Duleau was left very con- 
siderable). And that he might judge the better 
whether she were truly the fortune she was repre- 
sented to hinij he took a copy of the said will^ and 
soon after went to Mrs, Villars, and told her that 
what Mrs. Streights had said concerning Mrs. 
Duleau's fortune was true ; and being very well 
satisfied with her fortune, he was resolved to get a 
view of her. Soon after, Mr. Feilding went to 
Tunbridge, and after two or three days’ stay there, 
returned and called at Waddon, the place where 
Mrs. Duleau resided, with a pretence to see the house 
and gardens, but in reality it was to see the widow ; 
he thought nothing else was to be done, but to give 
the lady a sight of the handsome person he designed 
to lay at her feet ; but it happened the lady would 
not be seen herself, but the servants were permitted 
to show him the gardens, and he fancied himself that 
he had a sight of Mrs. Duleau too ; for a kinswoman 
of Mrs. Duleau s looking out into the garden while 
he was there, gave him a sight of a woman at the 
window, and he presently concluded it could be 
nobody but Mrs. Duleau admiring Beau Feilding. 
About three days after Mr. Feilding’s return from 
Tunbridge, which was about a fortnight after St. 
Bartholomew-tide last was twelvemonth, he told Mrs. 
Villars of his calling at Waddon, and that he had 
acquainted the Duchess of Cleveland of the fine 
gardens that were there, and he said that her grace 
had a great desire to see them, and therefox*e directed 
Mrs. Villars to go from her grace to Mrs. Duleau 
to ask the favour of her to see the house and gardens. 
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Accordingly Mrs. Villars went down to Waddon; 
and Mrs. Euleau treated her very civilly^ and told 
her whenever her grace pleased, she should see her 
house and gardens ; but as she was a widow she could 
not attend upon her grace ; but though the duchess 
was expected after this, yet she did not go, for indeed 
she did not know anything of the message. So the 
next time Mr. Feilding attempted to see her was at 
a horserace at Banstead Downs, whither he went for 
that purpose, but did not see her. After this, or 
some time before, ho sent a letter to Mrs. Duleau's 
house, but the servants, when they saw the name to 
it, knowing the character of Mr. Feilding, threw it 
into the fire. When Mrs. Viliars found that the 
Duchess of Cleveland knew nothing of her being sent 
to Waddon, and that it was only a contrivance of 
Mr. Fielding’s to get an opportunity of seeing Mrs. 
Duleau, and that in truth he had never seen her, she 
resolved to play ti*ick for trick with him, and there- 
upon proposed the matter to Mary Wadsworth, the 
woman I before mentioned to be of her accpiaintance, 
but one that Mr, Feilding did not know, and one that 
would not worst herself much by such an undertaking, 
whether it succeeded or not. Mrs. Wadsworth, upon 
the first opening of it, readily embraced the oifer ; and 
thereupon Mrs. Viliars went to Mr. Feilding and 
told him she had proposed the matter to the lady 
(Mrs. Duleau), which she at first rejected, l)ut at last 
did give a favotirable ear to it, and that she did not 
fear but if matters could be prudently managed, his 
desires might be accomplished. 

A little befoi-o my lord mayor’s day last was a 
twelvemonth, she told Mr. Feilding that she had at 
last obtained of the lady the favour of a promise of 
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an interview^ and that she was shortly to bring her to 
his lodgings, but he must take care not to let her 
know they were his lodgings, or to give her the least 
cause to suspect he had anything to do there. Accord- 
ingly Mrs. Villars, the evening of my lord mayor's 
day, brought Mrs. Wadsworth in a mourning coach 
and widow's dress to Mr. Feilding's lodgings ; he was 
not within at the time they came thither, but being 
sent for came in soon after, and was extremely com- 
plaisant for some time ; but at length, though he had 
been cautioned not to let the lady know they were 
his lodgings, yet he could not forbear showing her 
his line cloathes, and what furniture he had, and in 
a little time after sent for Mrs. Margaretta to sing to 
her ; and pretended he was so extremely taken with 
her, that nothing would satisfy him but being married 
that night ; but she, with a seeming modesty, checked 
his forward behaviour, and made a show of going 
away in displeasure ; but before they parted, he pre- 
vailed upon her to promise not to put off their 
marriage longer than Wednesday seven-night. My 
lord, Mr. Feilding rightly judged by this conversation 
what an interest ho had fixed in the lady, and looked 
upon himself to be sure of her; he actually went 
to a goldsmith, and bespoke a ring, and directed 
himself what posy should be engraved. When the 
day came which had been first agreed on, sham pre- 
tences were made, not to seem hasty in so serious 
a matter, and the marriage w'as put off till the Friday 
following, being the 9th of November last was a 
twelvemonth ; at wliich time Mrs. Villars and the 
lady came again to Mr. Feilding's lodgings, where he 
received her with an extraordinary transport of joy, 
and the marriage must immediately be proceeded on ; 
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but she for some time framed several put-offs^ and 
at length made an offer to have gone away ; but Mr. 
Feilding by no means would permit her to go without 
making her his own, which he was resolved should 
be done presently ; and to make all things sure, he 
ran out and locked the chamber door to keep her and 
Mrs. Villars in, whilst he w'ent for a priest; and 
taking coach immediately drove to <;ouut Gallas's, 
the emperor’s envoy ; when he to his gate he 

inquired of the porter for one Francisco Brian that 
was stiled The Father in red, uj)OU account of a red 
habit he usually wore ; but he not being within, Mr. 
Feilding asked for another father, and one father 
Florence was called to him, whom he acquainted with 
the business he came about ; but whilst he was treat- 
ing with father Florence, the father in red luckily 
came in, and Mr. Feilding imnunliately took him away 
with him in the hackney-coach to lus lodgings. My 
lord, and gentlemen, we shall show you that this 
father in red stayed there about an hour, and then 
went away. We shall show your lordship likewise, 
that Mr. Feilding and Mary Wadsworth supped 
together, and after supper he was actually married to 
Mrs. Wadsworth. And that this marriage was con- 
summated, we shall prove hy several particulars, viz. 
That clean sheets w'ere laid upon the hed, and all 
ceremonies performed that are usual upon such 
occasions; and they actually went to bed together, 
and lay together all that night ; and tlie next day the 
lady and Mrs. Villars went away, and as Mr. Feilding 
supposed, to Waddon, the widow Duleau’s house, to 
which place your lordship and the jury will find ho 
directed his letters to her afterwards, and in the 
superscriptions stiles her the countess of Feilding. To 
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corroborate this evidence we shall likewise prove to 
your lordship, that about a week after he lay with 
her again at the very same lodgings ; and we can 
make it appear that he hath lain with her three 
several times since this first night, twice before, and 
once after his marriage with the duchess of Cleveland. 
My lord, we shall show you that he made her presents, 
furnished her with money, and treated her as his 
wife, until the cheat was found out, which was not till 
May after ; and then finding how he had been served, 
that instead of marrying a fortune of £60,000, he had 
been imposed upon, and married one not worth so 
many farthings, he discarded her in great wrath. 

Witnesses for the prosecution were then 
called. 

Mrs. Villabs — My lord, there came one Mrs. 
Streights to my lodgings, and wanted to speak with 
me (it was Bartholomew-tide was twelvemonth), but 
I was not at home ; when I came home they told me 
Mrs. Streights had been there, and left word that I 
was always out of the way when it was to do myself 
good ; she said it would be five hundred pounds out 
of my way if I did not come to her. I met with her 
and Mr. Feilding, and being acquainted with Mr. 
Feilding’s design upon Mrs. Duleau, he asked me 
whether I knew the lady ? I said I had no particular 
acquaintance with her, l>ut I used to cut her hair. 
He told me he was in love with her, and asked me 
whether I would assist him in his courtship? And 
whether a marriage might be brought about ? I told 
him I could not tell ; I did not know whether I had 
that interest in the lady as to be made serviceable in 
such a design. Mr. Feilding inquired very strictly 
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after her^ and said he would try means to come into 
her company, that he might gain her acquaintance ; 
upon which we parted at that time. And about 
three days after Mrs. Streights came to my house 
again, and said Mr. Feilding would speak with me. 

I went to him, and he told me ho found the lady was 
worth £60,000, as he had been told before. He asked 
me where it was she lived ? I told him in Copthall- 
street court, near the Oliange. I told him likewise 
where her country-house was ; tliat it was at Waddon 
in Surrey. Mr. Feilding told me he would go to 
Tunbridge, and call by the way to see the gardens ; 
and by that means he might have an opportunity of 
seeing Mrs. Dulcau ; which he did accordingly. I 
was sent for again ; and he told me he had seen the 
gardens, and they were very fme ; and that he saw 
the lady through a casement; and, that she might 
have a more perfect view of liim, he took divers turns 
in the garden, pulled out his watch, and set it by the 
sun-dial ; and that ho came round the country, and 
almost murdered his horses terget a sight of her. Rut 
he desired to be in her c-ompany, that he might have a 
full view of her. He desired me to go to Mrs. Duleau, 
and tell her that the duchess of ( 'leveland had heard a 
great character of her gardens, and was very desirous 
to see them. I went and accpiainted Mrs. Duleau 
with it. She said she would not resfuse a woman of 
her quality, but would take it as a great favour to 
show her any thing that belonged to her ; but desired 
that it might not bo that week, hut the week follow- 
ing, because she was going to see a race on Banstead 
Downs. I told Mr. Feilding of tliis ; and he made 
answer for the duchess of Cleveland, and said the 
duchess was not well, and could not go to see the 
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gardens. When I found that Mr. Feilding did not 
send me from the duchess but from himself^ I was 
out of countenance^ that I should innocently impose 
upon the lady. Mr. Feilding told me, he would go 
and see the race upon the Downs ; and when he came 
back, he would send for me, and acquaint me whether 
he had seen the lady. And when he came to town 
again he sent Mrs. Streights to me to come to him ; 
and when I came to him, he told me he saw Mrs. 
Duleau, he believed, upon the Downs. Mr. Feilding 
made a bow to them, and they to him. He said from 
thence he went to Epsom, and sent a letter to be 
delivered into Mrs. Duleau’s own hands by a servant 
of his, not in a livery. I think it was accordingly 
delivered. Mr. Feilding told me Mrs. Duleau read 
it, and said it required no answer ; and said no more. 
Mr. Feilding asked me whether I could not get a 
letter to Mrs. Duleau ; he said he was much in love 
with her. I told him, I believed he was mistaken, 
and that it was another whom he saw. I perceived 
that he had no knowledge of Mrs. Duleau. I 
ac(iuaintcd a young woman (Mrs. Wadsworth), whom 
1 supposed ho might have seen, with his inclination ; 
she said she did not expect to be so happy, but wished 
it might be so. I engaged to Mr. Feilding to do 
what I could to bring it about. There were divers 
letters passed between them till my lord mayor's day. 
Divers presents were sent from Mr. Feilding, by me, 
to the lady. The first present was a gold apron 
struck with green ; that was the first present Mr. 
Feilding sent to Mrs. Wadsworth. I did not think 
Mrs. Duleau, who was a great fortune, would agree 
to marry a man of Mr. Feiiding's character. Mr. 
Feilding kept sending of presents and letters from 
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that time, from the latter end of Ra.rtliolomew-tide to 
my lord mayor’s day. He sent a suit of white satin 
knots and gloves, and other things. He desii'od I 
would bring her to his lodgings on my lord mayor’s 
day, at night ; which 1 did, about nine o’clock, in a 
mourning coach. Mr. Feilding was not at home, but 
came immediately. When he (*.ame in he fell down 
upon his knees and kissed her, and expressed abund- 
ance of fond expressions. He asked her why she 
had stayed so long? And whether she loved singing? 
He said he would send for Marguretta to come up. 
When she came, Mr. Feilding bid her sing the two 
songs which he loved ; which she did ; the one was, 
Charmmg cre.aixire, and the other was, lanthe the 
Lovely. After which Mr. Feilding sent for two pints 
of wine and some plumb-cakes. Ho urged very much 
to marry her, but she declined it, and made him a 
promise to come to him the Wednesday loliowing. 
In the interim she sent him a letter, to ac(puunt him 
she could not come according to her appointment; 
but she would come to him on the Friday following, 
which was the ninth of November, ’rhen he sent 
her another letter, to (lesire her not to fail, hut come 
to his arms ; and told her, that there wanted nothing 
but tbe holy father to join their happiness; for their 
hearts were all one already. And when Friday 
came Mrs. Wadsworth and I went to Mr. Feild- 
ing’s lodgings again; he was not within, but came 
running into the room in a little time after, with a 
great deal of joy, aiul took Mrs. Wadsworth in his 
arms, and said, Nothing could ease his miiid but a 
promise to make him happy, in marrying Inm 
presently. He said he would fetch the priest; but 
Mrs. Wadsworth refused his proposal, and would 
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have dissuaded him from going then; and desired 
him to put it off till another time^, and would have 
gone away. But he would not hear of it ; and said 
she had disappointed himbefore^ and that he repented 
he had let her go away before ; but now he was 
resolved to make her his own before she went away. 
Mr. Feilding then went for the priest^ and locked 
the chamber door after him^ and took the key with 
him;, for fear Mrs. Wadsworth should go away ; and 
ordered Boucher to let nobody into the dining-room 
till his return. Mr. Feilding returned in a little 
time, and brought a priest with him^ in a long red 
gown lined with blue, and a long beard, and a fur 
cap. Mr. Feilding told her that this was the holy 
father that was to make them one. Mr. Feilding 
then ordered the man to lay the cloth, and fetch 
a dish of pickles to supper. At supper Mrs. Wads- 
worth seemed cautious ; and for fear the priest should 
not be in orders said, ‘ How shall I know that this is 
a priest in orders?’ Mr. Feilding questioned him. 
Then the priest pulled a picture out of his pocket, 
about the bigness of a crown-piece, and told him 
that none but priests had such pictures. And that 
she might be still further satisfied, she desired an- 
other token. 

After this, Boucher and the rest of the servants 
were ordered downstairs. Then the priest called 


for water, salt, and rosemary, to make holy water. 
Boucher bro\ight up water and salt, but could get no 
rosemary. Mr. Feilding and I received it at the 
dining-room door. Then Mr. Feilding locked the 
door, and took the key in the inside. Mr. Feilding 
asked Mrs. Wadsworth whether it should be done in 
the bed-chamber or the dining-room. Mrs. Wads- 
voL. in. u 
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worth agreed that it should bo done in the bed- 
chamber. Tiiere were none present but Mr. Keilding, 
Mrs. Wadsworth^ the priest^ and myself. The priest 
made holy water and blessed it ; then be set Mrs. 
Wadsworth at the right of Mr. Fielding; the priest 
stood before them, and read the cennnony in Latin, 
as I understood ; and Mrs. Wadsworth said she was 
not yet satisfied he was a. j)riest Then he laid down 
his hook, took from under his gown a piece of silk 
like a scarf, that was marked with a cross in the 
middle ; and said that none hut priests used such a 
thing. Then Mrs. Wadsworth was well satisfied he 
was a priest. Says Mr. Feilding to her, ^ Do you 
think, my dear, that I would have anybody to do 
tins business but the holy father?' Mrs, Wadsworth 
was well satisfied till he came to that part, ^Wilt 
thou have this w'oman to thy wedded wife?' She 
desired it might he spoke in English hy him, as well 
as he could. He did so. He asked Mr. Feilding 
^ Whether he wamld have this genl.hnvoman to he his 
wedded wife?’ He said ^ Yes, with all my heart' Ho 
asked the lady then ‘ Whether shc! would have this 
gentleman for her hushand?' She said Yes' faintly. 
^But,’ says Mr. Feilding, ^you don't speak it so 
earnestly as 1 do; you must say, ‘‘’With all my 
heart and soul,'" which she did. Then the priest 
blessed the ring, and gave it to IVIr. Feilding, to put 
it on the lady's finger. He said something in Latin, 
but what it was I know not. we went into the 

dining-room. Boucher brought up wine, and when 
all had drunk, the priest was diseharge<L Mrs. 
Wadsworth and 1 wimt into the bed-ehamher, and I 
put her to bed. Mr. Feilding e.alled her hie dear 
wife, the coimtCHS of Feilding, and said he would 
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make haste and fly to her arms. After I had put her 
to bedj he went to bed to her ; and ordered me to 
come into the room to see them in bed ; which I did. 

I rose the next mornings, and came to Mr. Feilding's 
roomj where Boucher came soon after to light a fire ; 
then I saw Mrs. Wadsworth in naked bed, with Mr. 
Fielding. Mrs. Wadsworth put on her clothes as she 
could, and a hackney-coach was called for her, and 
she went away. At parting with Mr. Feilding she 
told him she did not know when she could return ; 
but about a fortnight after she came again. There 
were fires made in both rooms, and candles lighted 
up ; clean sheets upon the bed, and everything pre- 
pared for her lying there. Mrs. Wadsworth went to 
bed. Mr. Feilding did not come home till late that 
night. I saw them that night in bed, and went into 
the !room the next morning, and saw them in bed 
again ; she rose and went away as before. Mr. 
Feilding desired her not to stay so long as she had 
done before, for if she did he would come and fetch 
her. She promised she would return sooner. Mr. 
Feilding kept sending of letters to her between times, 
which was about fifteen or sixteen days, till she came 
to him again. He desired her to come to him, and 
he would be at home to receive her. She accordingly 
came to him after having given him notice of her 
coming. He was not at home when she came, but 
she went to supper by herself. She had for her 
supper some toasted cheese, a pint of wine, and a 
bottle of oat ale. When he came home to her, he 
asked her why she did not send for something better 
for supper. They went to bed again as before, and 
1 saw them in bed together. Mrs. Wadsworth got 
up in the morning, Mr. Feilding treated her, and 
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away she went as before. Then Mr. Feilding kept 
writing to her, and desired her to come to him again, 
as being the last night she should lie with him at his 
lodgings, for he was going to leave his lodgings for 
altogether, and be with her grac,c, the duchess of 
Cleveland. Mrs. VV^ads worth came, but neither Mr. 
Feilding nor Boucher were at tlio lodgings ; but she 
had not been long there when Boucher came in, and 
said that he had brought his master's night-gown 
and slippers from the duchess of Cleveland s. 

In answer to coimscTs questions the witness 
said that the reason for keeping the marriage 
secret was that Mi’S. Duieau had a father alive, 
who had a part of her Ibrtune in his hands, 
and Mrs. Wadsworth pretended to be afraid of 
disobliging him. The reason of its being dis- 
covered was that Mrs. Wadsworth sent to Mr. 
Feilding for money, and be found that he had 
not a woman of that fortune which he took her 
to be. 

When Mr, Feilding did find it outj he took Mrs, 
Streights into a closet at the duchess of Cleveland's, 
and sent for me there ; then Mr. Feilding wanted to 
have the presents returned. Mr. Feilding then beat 
me, and asked mo whether that was a fit wife for him? 
And then he took hold of a thing made of steel at one 
end, and a hammer at the other end, and told me 
if I would not unsay what I had said of his marriage 
with Wadsworth ho would slit my nose off; and that 
he would get two blacks : mie should hold mo upon 
his back, and the other should break my bones. 
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PowEL J. — One would have thought you should 
have been afraid to have seen Mr. Feilding. 

ViLLABS — My lord^ it was not till then found out. 

Feilding — By what name did Mrs. Wadsworth 

go? 

ViLLARS — By no name at all. 

Feilding — Did I ever appear with her in public ? 

ViLLARS — NOj never. 

Feilding — My lord^ I desire it may be asked her^ 
how she came to think that I should send such mean 
presents as she hath mentioned^ to a lady of Mrs. 
Duleau's fortune ? They were not at all suitable to 
Mrs. Duleau. 

PowEL J. — Ay^ Mrs. Villars, what say you to that? 
Mr. Feilding thinks it a very strange thing that he 
should send such trifles to a lady of Mrs. Duleau's 
(juality. 

ViLLARS — He did think at that time that he made 
his addresses to Mrs. Duleau ; and I am sure such 
presents were sent^ and he was really married to her^ 
and married her for Mrs. Duleau. 

In answer to further questions, Mrs. Villars 
said that Mrs. Feilding told her that Mr. Feilding 
beat her at Whitehall, and said she should have 
occasion to bring Mrs. Villars to prove that 
Mr. Feilding was married to her on the 9 th of 
November before. Mrs. Villars went with Mrs. 
Feilding to the Duke of Grafton about three 
weeks after the beatings and told him she was 
sure that Mr. Feilding was married the 9 th of 
November before. She went to the Duke of 
Grafton about a fortnight or three weeks before 
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the difference between the Duchess of Cleveland 
and Mr. Fcilding, 

PowEL J. — Why did you not apply yourself to Mr. 
Feilding for the reward? 

ViULAKS — I was to have no reward. 

Feildino — Mrs. Villars, what reward did the duchess 
of Cleveland promise to you ? 

ViLLARS — I never saw the duchess of (’leveland ; 
and I was never promised any reward. 

l^owKL J. — Was you not to have had a reward for 
helping Mr. Feilding to Mrs. Duleau ? 

VniLAHS—Mrs. Streights loft such words at my 
lodgings, but I had no promise of it from Mr. 
Feilding. 

Montague then said that he would prove the 
marriage of Fcilding to the Duchess of Cleveland ; 
but Feilding said that he did not deny that 
marriage, and it was not prov(^d. 

Mr. Serlcj servant to Mr. Cottle, proctor to 
the Prerogative Court, was then called, and 
proved that Feilding had procured a copy of 
Mr. Duleau's will about the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term. 

Mrs. Duleau was next called, and deposcal that 
she did not know Feilding, that he came to her 
house about Bartliolomew-tide was twelvexnonth, 
but he did not sec her. Hlie heard that letters 
were brought to her house from Feilding, but 
they were received by the servants; she was 
then at her father's, and had left orders that no 
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letters should be taken in but such as came from 
her relations. Feilding came to her house with 
the character of Major-General Villars. 

I did not see him, but here is the lady that saw 
him out of the window, who it seems he took for 
myself. 

Lady — He was there about Bartholomew-tide was 
a twelvemonth ; I did see him through a window, and 
informed my cousin of it. 

Counsel — Then call Mr. Boucher. 

Boucher — My lord, I went with Mr. Feilding to 
my lord mayor's show last lord mayor's day was 
twelvemonth. He went in his chariot to Mr. 
Feilding's, a linen-draper's at the Three Legs in 
Cheapside. I looked into the balcony, and saw Mrs. 
Villars there. My master came down again, and 
went to Sir Basil Firebrass’s ; ^ from thence I was 
ordered to go home, and meet my master in Bond 
Street, which I did. He asked whether anybody had 
been at his lodgings to inquire for him ; I said No, 
and went home again. 

He then relates, much as Mrs. Villars did, 
how a lady and Mrs. Villars came to Feilding's 
lodgings; he sent for Mrs. Margaretta, who 
accommodated the lady with two songs, and Mr. 
Feilding treated them with a bottle of wine and 

1 Sir Basil Firebrass, Firebrace, or Fcrebras, the second 
son of a loyalist who is chiefly remembered as the page who 
promoted Charles i.’s two abortive attempts to escape from 
Carisbrooko, was shcrifl of London in 1087, and was created 
a baronet in 1698. 
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a plumb-cake. This was my lord mayor’s day 
was twelvemonth, on the 29th of October. 
Afterwards he ordered rooms to be got ready 
for the two ladies. When they came he was 
not at home— 

but ill a little time he came and went up to them. 
Some time after that lie came downstairs in great 
haste, and said, ^ Boucher, go and bespeak a dish of 
pickles.' I did so, and brought over a cloth, and the 
rest of tliG things, and left them in the window. I 
stayed by the stairs till he came back in a hackney- 
coach, with a priest along with him in a long gown, 
and a long beard, and a fur cap ; 1 knew him to 
belong to the emperor's envoy, and I hoard Mr, 
Feilding call him reverend father. Then 1 was 
ordered to set the table and glasses and wine, and 
things of that kind, upon the sideboard. I waited at 
table all the while. When suppcir was over, Mr. 
Feilding ordered me to go down and fetch watci:, salt, 
and rosemary. 1 went down and got water and salt, 
but could get no rosemary. Then I was ordered to 
go down, and they were locked in about three-<iuarter8 
of an hour. He then calkMl, ^ Boucher,' says he, 
^will you hll some wine?' I did so, and perceived 
upon the tliumb of this lady, upon her left hand, 
a plain gold ring, which before supper she had not. 

When this was over tlui |)ri(‘sl; went away. 
Afterwards Mrs. Villars and the lady went to 
bed, and the next morning he saw Fielding and 
the lady in bed together. Afterwards, about 
the 25th of November, Mrs. Villars and the lady 
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came again, and Feilding and the lady slept 
together as before. 

Soon after this^ I understood by some of the 
duchess of Cleveland's servants that Mr. Feilding 
was married to my lady duchess. At the same time 
Mr. Feilding ordered me to go to Mrs. Heath's to 
bring his night-gown, cap, and slippers to the duchess 
of Cleveland’s house, and to attend the next morning 
with clean linen, his wig, etc. 

About the 5th of December Feilding met the 
lady again at Mrs. Heath's, coming from the 
Duchess of Cleveland's. That was the last time 
he saw the lady in Mr. Feilding's lodgings. 

Mrs, Martin, sister to Mrs. Heath, Feilding' s 
landlady, corroborated Mrs. Villars's evidence as 
to the visits of her and another lady to Feilding' s 
lodgings, one on lord mayor’s day, the other in 
November. 

. Counsel — Did you ever see anybody come at them, 
whilst they were there, in an extraordinary habit, red 
gown, etc ? 

Mabtin — ^There was a tall man knocked at the 
door, in a long gown, blue facing, and fur cap, with 
a long beard. He was conducted to the major- 
general’s upstairs. 

Counsel — Do you remember the supper that night ? 

Mabtin — I remember a dish of pickles. 

Mrs, Heath said that Major-General Feilding 
took lodgings in her house about the beginning 
of October last was twelvemonth. Mrs. Villars 
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used to come into the witness's parlour^, and 

told her there frequently that she came from ' 

a lady of quality. 

Counsel — Did you ever see this lady ? 

Heath — I never saw her, iny family being retired ^ 

from lodgerKS. 

Counsel — What discourse did you hear from 
Boucher ? 

Heath — He said that a lady of quality was there^, , 

and that she came two or three times with Mrs. 

Villars. | 

Counsel — What time did you hear of that lady's ; 

being there first ? 

Heath — On my lord mayor’s day; for I dined in 
the city, and when I came home my family accpiaintcd 
me with it. Mrs. Villars came down to me one night, 
which was the night the man in red was there, but I 
did not see him. 

She said that her lady was a lady of (piality worth 
^80,000 ; she showed me a little picture, wliich she I 

said was her lady’s picture ; that night she came to 
me, and desired that the lady and she might lie in a 
room up two pair of stairs ; for they had stayed late, 
and did not care to go home. I disputed it, but she 
said she should have no trouble, for Boucher should 
make the bed, and the geuerars sheets should serve 
them. 

Counsel — Do you remember at any time after that 
that Mr, Feilding came to you, and railed against 1 

Mrs. Villars? 

Heath — Ho did come to my house, after he had 
discharged my lodgings, and he told me that Mrs. 

Villars was a very bad woman, and that she imposed 
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a woman of the town upon him for a woman of quality. 
It was two or three months ago, but I do not well 
remember the time. Says he, ^ Damn her, I do not 
know how she contrived it^ but I saw her at a woman 
of quality's house in the country.' He said likewise, 
^That he thought he saw the lady look out of a 
window of a lady of quality's house in the country.' 

PowEL J. — Mrs. Heath, did you ever hear or 
believe that they were married ? 

Heath — I did not believe it a marriage, but a con- 
version ; because his man came down into the parlour 
and asked for salt and water, and rosemary ; which 
occasioned these words, ^Lord,' said I, fancy they 
are making a convert of this woman,' because they 
said it was a priesst above. Another man at that time 
said there was a priest above. 

Feilding — Did my man at that time tell you I was 
married to that woman, or at any time else ? 

Heath — Nothing, my lord ; nobody told me Mr. 
Feilding was married at that time. 

Mrs, Margaretta was never in Feilding* s lodg- 
ings but once, and then there was nobody there 
but a gentlewoman in black, Mr. Feilding, and 
herself. She never heard the lady speak, for he 
desired her to sing that song, lantlie the Lovely ; 
for he said he had the original of it, and had 
translated it out of the Greek. 

PowBL J. — Did Mr. Feilding pretend it was to 
entertain his wife ? 

Margaretta — No, he desired me to come to him, 
and left a direction at my lodgings, and said there 
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were some people of (iuality there ; and when I came 
1 saw none hut the lady that sat l)y the fire. 

Mr,s\ Price, who lived with Mrs. Heathy was 
called and con'oborated tlic otlier witnesses as 
to the visitors at Mrs. I Loath’s house, but added 
nothing new. 

Thomas So?w sold Feilding a gold ring about a 
year ago. He graved a posy on it whilst Feilding 
took a turn in the alley; the posy was by his 
direction , 7V>i Soli 

Wilkins saw Feilding Iniy the ring, and wiite 
down Tibi Soli 

The Register of Doctors Commo?is produced a 
ring which was brought to In in by my lady 
duchess’s proctor with the letters in the case, 
and the ring was idenUfi<al l)y Sonc as the one 
which he had sold to Feilding, 

Mr. Cooke, proctor, said the ring was first of 
all brought by the lady Mrs. Feilding; it was 
afterwards in his brotlu'r’s custody, and was 
brought to him by his brother, and lie delivered 
it to the register. 

Constanime Pozgij was servant to the emperor’s 
envoy, and knew General Feilding by sight. 
The general came one night to the envoy's 
house, and asked for the fathc‘x in re<l and 
another priest wlio were both out. He was 
then introduced to fatlu^r Florence, and while 
he was talking t<i him the father in red came 
in, and Mr. Feilding and he went away in a 
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coach together. This was in the beginning of 
November. 

Father Florence deposed that he saw Mr. 
Feildiiig on Friday nighty post-nighty about the 
beginning of November. 

Constantine Pozzy came under my chamber window^ 
called to me and saidy Here is Major-General Feildingy 
he wants one of the chaplainSy he desires to speak 
with you. I went to him immediatelyy and introduced 
him into the hall. The major-general spoke to me in 
French. Siry says hey I come to look for the father 
in redy but I understand he is not at home ; you will 
do as well ; he pleased to go along with me. He told 
me that he had courted a young lady for some timCy 
and now found her well-disposedy and therefore 
desired me to go along with him to marry them. I 
understood there had been some treatment between 
him and the duchess of Clevelandy and therefore I 
asked him whether it were the duchess } He did not 
inform me. 1 told him I did not care to do anything 
out of the house ; and desired him to let me ask my 
lord ; says he. Give my service to count GallaSy and 
tell him- I went up to him and spoke to himy and 
told him the business Mr. Feilding came about. He 
bid me, says he. What you do, do it wisely. When I 
came down Mr. Feilding was gone ; I was told that 
the gentleman in red came in, and that Mr. Feilding 
and he were gone away together. 

CouNsnn — Call Matthew Paul (he was called and 
sworn). Do you give my lord and the jury an account 
of Mr. Feilding’s beating a gentlewoman; and if any 
marriage v'as claimed at that time by a gentlewoman. 


si'A'rK i’RiAr.s 


PArL-- IVIr. Feildiii^r oamo to Wliitohall lu^ato in a 
chariot; lit out of it. ''riicre was a luickncy-coacli 
brought two w<»mcn ; on{» of these wonnui got out of 
the coacli and came U|} to Mr, Feihiing ; Mr. Feihling 
called her * IhUdi ' ; the lady called him * Rogue/ 
and said^ She was his lawful wife ; at that, Mr. 
Feilding having a stick, he ptmcluMl it at her ; it 
happened upon lier mouth, and made her teeth bleed, 
lie onlered the sentry to ke(»p h('r till he, ivas gone, 
and he wotild give him a crown. She said, as I have 
told you before, That she was his lawfid wife, and for 
that reason they did md. care to imublle with Irer. I 
cannot justly tell what time tliis was ; it was as near 
as I can judge about the hitter end of May, 

Mrs, Feilding wa.s called, and ithniiified by 
Paul as the woman he saw. 

M}\ iSn/moiir deposed to having sc<‘n Feilding 
beat Mrs. ludiding at Whi!.eh/ill gati* sonn^ time 
in tlve last sumnuu-. She said l<i him, ^ are 
a rogue, I am your lawful wife.* 

(!oun'sfx— ( taptnin Katon, <lo you know anything 
of Mr. Feilding heating a woman ? 

Faton— I was at the King's Arms tavern, and 
whilst I was there the drawer came to we and told 
me there wms two women w'ould speak with me ; this 
woman (pointing to Mrs. Feihling) and another, 
whom she calliul mother. She iohl wc^ she wan 
married to Mr, Feilding Ixdbre he was married to 
my lady dtichess, and desired me to mupiaint my 
lord duke of Northumberland witli it, tlmi the 
duchess of (Cleveland might know* of it; I Udd her I 
did md design to concern myself afxnit it She told 
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slie had been much abused by him. This was 
some time before the 18 th of August; it was the 
lo-hter end of June, or beginning of July. 

OouNSEL — Was it before the difference between Mr, 
tiding and my lady duchess? 

Eaton — It was before that time. 

Counsel then proved three letters to be in 
F eiilding’s handwriting, and they were read. 
One was addressed ^ To the Countess of Feilding,* 
another ‘To my dearest wife, the Countess of 
Finding,’ and the third was not addressed at 
nil. Two were about a meeting at ‘Puggy*s' ; 
one was about some presents of knots and some 
damask, and they were all couched in terms of 
^flection and referred to the addressee as his 
wife. 

Villars saw Feilding write them ; he delivered 
tliem to her, and ordered her to give them, 
deliver them, to this wife. He used to call her 

Counsel — My lord, we have done for the present 
(liaving clearly proved his marriage to this woman) 
witliout Mr. Feilding denies his marriage to the 
<iix chess of Cleveland. 

Eellding — My lord, I admit my marriage to the 
diichess of Cleveland, 

Eeilding was then called on for his defence ; 
wliich as described by himself w’as that the 
wliole case depended on Mrs. Villars, and she 
was forsworn, because she had sworn that she 
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cut Mrs. Duleau's hair, which Mrs. Duleau 
denied. Her reputation was veiy bad, as he 
would call witnesses to prove. She had been in 
the custody of the master of Bridewell, and had 
there received the corre(*t;ion of the house, and 
was therefore not lit to appear as evidence. 
She swore that the singing woman was at the 
marriage, which the singing woman contradicted. 
^And as to this Mrs. Wadsworth, who they set 
up, she was married to anotlxcr man, one Bradby,* 

Pcmel J. pointed out that it could not be 
denied that Mrs. Villars was an ill w^oman, but 
her evidence was well supported by circum- 
stances of time and place ; Feilding, however, 
might call witnesses to her reputation, and they 
should be heard. 

^ I think you say Mrs. Wadsworth was married to 
another man at the same time ; indeed that will he to 
the purpose, if you can make it out/ 

Elizabeth Basset was then called, and deposed 
that her father-in-law kept the register of the 
marriages in the Fleet ; but he was sick, and 
left them in her charge ; he was too sick to be 
there that day ; slie had kept the books for the 
last twelve months, during which time nobody 
else had come at thexn. Home time ago a woman 
came to her house, ami said she wanted to speak 
to Mr. Basset,* when she was told she could not 
speak to him because he was ill — • 
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Says she to me^ here is a marriage in your book of 
one Lilly Bradby and Mary Wadsworth. Says she to 
me^ if you will put it out of your book^ I will give 
you a piece of money. 

Counsel — Is this the woman that made you this 
offer? 

Basset — I will not swear to the woman ; I never 
saw her but that one time_, my lord. I am not positive 
in the matter ; but I believe it is. 

The certificate of marriage read : — 

^ Lilly Bradby married to Mary Wadsworth the 
28th of October 1703. The man of St. James’s, the 
woman of St. Margaret’s, Westminster.’ 

PowEL J. — Who used to write down the certificates 
in the Register book ? 

Basset — Several people, my lord, we hired to do it. 

It appeared that the page of the register where 
the entry occurred was in her father-in-law’s 
writing, but the entry in question was in a 
different handwriting from the rest. But she 
then said that her husband’s brother used to 
make entries sometimes. She did not know 
when the entry was made. 

Counsel — Do you remember that there were any 
gentlemen with you to examine the book ? 

Basset— “Yes, sir, there were. 

Counsel — Did you show them this very book ? 

Basset— I did not, because Mrs. Wadsworth said 
there would he some trouble about it. 

Counsel — Have you several registers at the same 
time? 
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Basset — Yes, there are several ministers, and there- 
fore entries are made in several books. 

Counsel — Why were you so friendly to Mrs. 
Wadsworth when the gentlemen came to examine the 
book for this register, - and you showed them other 
books inkead of this ? 

Basset — I did not show them that, because Mrs. 
Wadstvorth desired me. 

Counsel — What did Mrs. W^adsworth give you ? 

Basset — She gave me nothing. I will not say it 
was Mrs. Wadsworth. 

Mr'S. Dmikfvalcr had known Mrs. Vi liars above 
a year. 

PowBL J. — What is her (iharacter and reputa- 
tion? 

Dbinkwateh-— I know nothing of that. But I 
know so far of her, that she said she was married to 
Mr. Feilding on the /5th of November ; she accordingly 
gave it out that she w’as with child by him. And that 
she told me that the duchess of Cleveland proffered 
to give her £200 and £100 a year for fifteen years, if 
she would prove the marriage with Mr. Feilding ; 
but that she would do more for Mr. Feilding for £40 
than she would do for the duchess of Cleveland for a 
much greater sum. And said it was purely want that 
made her comply with my lady duchess’s desire. I 
have read all the letters between Mrs, Villars and 
the colonel ; and 1 never lieard of any marriage 
between Mrs. Bradby and Mr. Feilding, but between 
Mr. Feilding and Mrs. Villars. 

CouNSBii — ^Wben was this discourse between you 
and Mrs. Villars ? 
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Dbinkwater — I cannot exactly tell the day ; but 
the time they were married was the 5th of November 
was twelvemonth^ as she said. 

The discourse took place at Mrs. Villars's lodg- 
ings about three months before^, where Mrs. 
Villars had invited her. 

Counsel — When did you first tell the colonel of 
it? 

Dbinkwater — I do not know justly the time. 

Counsel — How long have you been acquainted with 
colonel Feilding ? 

Dbinkwater — Not but since this thing happened. I 
never had any further conversation with him than to 
speak in her behalf to him. But I have this further 
to say, that an outlandish man came to me about a 
fortnight’s distance^ and said, if I could do anything 
on the behalf of the duchess of Cleveland, it would be 
a considerable sum of money in my way. 

Mrs, English deposed that she went to Mrs. 
Villars’ s lodgings the morrow after last Valentine’s 
day to ask for some money Mrs. Villars owed 
her, and she said she would send her spouse for 
some ; she said she was married to Mr. Feilding 
on the 5th of November, and she would have 
money from Mr. Feilding or she would send her 
soul to the devil. 

Mrs. Fletcher deposed that Mrs. Villars had 
lived with her for a twelvemonth about a year 
ago ; she confessed to having had two bastards 
and to having been in the Bridewell. On cross- 
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examination by the court her own character 
appeared to be unsatisfactory. 

Mrs, Gardiner said that on the ()th of November 
of the year before^ Mrs. Villars came into her 
house and said she had been abroad all night, 
and was man-ied to Mr. Feilding; she gave a 
pair of gloves to the witness and another woman, 
and gave favours and garters in tiie house. She 
asked for it to be kept secret. About a fort- 
night or three weeks before Christmas Mrs. 
Bradby came into Mrs Villars's lodging, and 
happened to fill down as if in a swoon, and 
within a few days fell in labour. 

Mrs. Drinkwaler corroborated Mrs ( jardincr as 
to Mrs. Bradby's having been delivered of a 
child ; but apparently .she only knew of it 
through the midwife. 

The Keeper of the House of Correction at 
Westminster said that Mrs. Villars had been a 
prisoner in his house about five years before. 
She had not the correction of the. house l)ecause 
she was then with child. 

Minors ~My lord, in October was a twelvemonth, 
when Mr. Feilding lodged at Mrs, Heatlfs, I was 
then with Mrs. Feilding ahnost every day, except 
Saturday and Sunday. 1 dined there, and there 
was Mrs. Margaretta, and sung those songs which 
she spoke of now. Two or throe <lays after this, 
Mr. Feilding communicated to me his treaty of 
marriage with the duchess of Cleveland, and spoke 
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■fco me to settle some writings between them. (He 
produced tHe writings.) Mr. Feilding desired me 
tliat I would be ready with them by the beginning of 
ISTovember or tbe latter end of October. This is all I 
can say of tbe matter. As to the women^ I saw these, 
and abundance of common women of the town ; I 
saw him take no more notice of Mrs. Bradby than he 
did of any of* tlie others. 

Mr, Comley said. there was a person called Mrs. 
Villars taken up about a fortnight before; he 
believed it was the same person as the witness. 
He gave her a bad character generally. 

Mr. Florence was called, but was unable to say 
whether a letter produced was in the hand of 
Hryan (the Father in red). Dryan could speak 
a little Eng-lish ; he was in the country about 
eleven months ; he was learning English. 

PowBL J. Ho you think that if he were desired 

to speak words, ^ I take this man for my husband/ 
that he understood so much ? 

FnoB,BNC3E3 1 belicve he might say what another 

said before. 

Montague then summed up the evidence for 
the prosecntion. He pointed out that he was 
not bound to defend Mrs. Villars's character, and 
that her story was corroborated in various par- 
ticulars. A.S to the previous marriage of Mrs. 
Wadsworth, nothing had been proved as to Lilly 
Bradby, and. no witness to his marriage had been 
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called. As to the entry in the register^ it was 
written in a different handwriting from the rest 
of the same page ; it was written at the bottom 
of the page, and it was written below the ruled 
lines on the page. Ail these facts were evidence 
that it was a forged entry. In addition to this, 
this very book was shown to witnesses for the 
prosecution, in spite of what Basset had said, 
and the place where the entry of Mrs. Wads- 
worth's marriage now was, was blank then. Mr. 
Feilding knew that Mrs. Feilding was with 
child by him, and to prove this counsel produced 
a letter, which had been proved by Boucher and 
Beale, from Feilding and addressed ‘'To the 
best of wives, Anne, countess of Feilding, at 
Waddon,' and dated Novem. 14, 170.^; which 
being read referred to Ins hopes of a son, whom 
he called ^ a young lord Tunbridge.' 

Longford and Roscofdoe were called and said 
that they had both seen the register produced, 
and had not seen the entry in question. The 
latter said that Basset had brought the book, 
and they looked back for three years. 

We found no such entry as she shows here in this 
book. We asked her again whether there were any 
other books of entries of marriages ? She said, No. 
I asked her whether there had been any one there to 
see after such a certificate? She said there was a 
woman and a man about a week or fortnight ago. 
I asked her whether she showed them this hook ? Site 
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said she showed them this book^ and they gave her a 
shilling for searching it. She said positively there 
was no such certificate entered in the book^ and there 
was no other book for the entry of marriages. We 
searched the month of October more strictly; we 
looked for the very certificate with the greatest care 
and industry that could be. We went to Basset's . 
hoiisej who^ this woman said, was not at home. She 
laughed in her sleeve, and said he was a doating man; 
and if he spoke two words he could not speak a third. 

I do really believe this to be the book. I took 
good notice of the blank where this certificate is 
entered, and did remark that there was a vacant space 
under this certificate where there was no writing. 
Mr. Longford and I turned back again to the year 
1705, which was put before the year 1704, and 
observed it then, as it appears now, except this entry. 

I do believe it to be the same book we saw. 

Pofvel J. then summed up, recapitulating the 
evidence, almost without comment except to 
point out that Mrs. Villars's evidence was worth- 
less unless corroborated, but that corroboration 
of almost every part of it was forthcoming. 

The jury retired, and after some time brought 
in a verdict of Guilty. Fell ding had obtained 
the Queen's warrant to suspend execution of bis 
sentence if he was found guilty, and he took 
advantage of it to take several objections to the 
indictment, which were overruled. The next 
Session he appeared for judgment, and craved 
the benefit of his clergy, which was allowed, but 
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having the Queen's warrant to suspend execution^ 
he was admitted to bail. 

Afterwards the marriage between Feilding 
and ^ the said most noble lady^ Barbara, duchess 
of ClevelaiKr was declared null by the Court of 
Arches on account of Feilding’s marriage to 
Mary Wadsworth, which was declared valid. 
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greatest possible contrast to the unattractive form in which the trials have 
hitherto been presented.’ 

Daily Telegraph. — ‘Two compact, clearly- typed, and attractive little 
volumes. For a beginning the two volumes will serve excellently well.’ 

Punch. (The Baron de B.-W.) — ‘A fascinating work in two bandy 
volumes. More entrancing than the average novel. All the trials, whether 
of high State portent, or of flat burglary, are intensely interesting. ’ 

Law Journal. — ‘A collection of State trials, selected with admirable 
judgment and edited with learning and care. We have read these two 
volumes with great interest Well printed, daintily got up, and published 
at a modest price, they ought to meet with a favourable reception.’ 

Daily Mail. — ‘ There is no reading in the world so good as the State 
Trials^ which ard at once stranger than truth, and truer than fiction. 
History will tell us of Raleigh’s prowess and Russell’s treachery, but in the 
pages of the State Trials we are confronted not with abstract vices or 
virtues, but with Raleigh and Russell themselves- W’e cannot all read, or 
even give house-room to Howell’s twenty volumes ; and wre are the more 
grateful to Mr. Stephen for his varied and judicious selection. For here, 
in the two slim volumes we have more incident and_ character than a whole 
library of fiction can afford. There is not one trial in the book that has not 
an interest of its own. All the details are realised with a singular energy 
and precision. There is not a single trial that does not give a living pictme 
of a past age, and we recommend Mr. Stephen’s selection with all posable 
cordiality.^ 
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